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INTRODUCTION 


Here is a volume of essays on aesthetics and the fine arts. 
It has been written from a viewpoint which is very old and 
at the same time very new. According to that philosophy by 
which Europe and America have lived during recent cen- 
turies, a nominalistic philosophy colored by Locke’s dis- 
tinction between primary physical “qualities” of relation and 
secondary sensational qualities of feeling, value was supposed 
to be entirely a matter of impressions, and hence subjective, 
while relations were entirely a matter of measurement, and 
hence objective. Thus art was held to be subjective and sci- 
ence alone believed to be objective. On such a scheme, sci- 
ence prospered; but art, despite its enormous personal claims, 
was relegated to an inferior position. 

The greater amount of discussion which has taken place 
in recent decades concerning the meaning of art and the 
criticism of works of art has been maintained at a particu- 
larly low level because of the assumed subjective postulate. 
Interpretations of theory degenerated and judgments of 
works of art declined into questions of individual taste. How- 
ever, the objective postulate, as carried by the philosophy of 
realism has a claim at least as great as the subjective postulate 
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of nominalism; and the recent revival of the former by think- 
ers of the English and American schools, from Reid to 
Whitehead, from Peirce to Jordan, suggests that a recon- 
sideration of the foundations and interpretation of aesthetics 
and of art is called for. 

This work, then, is the result of the application to aes- 
thetic theory and artistic practice of two realistically meta- 
physical postulates: one, that there is a value in the world 
corresponding to what we experience as the feeling of the 
beautiful, responsible for the arousal of that feeling but at 
the same time ontologicaUy independent of all such effects 
or interactions with human beings; two, that such independ- 
ent aesthetic value is analyzable into relations of structure 
and function, so that for every value there is a relation, or 
structure or function, or a set of them, and conversely. The 
topic chosen could very well be described as the namre of 
art, with due regard for the many and varied meanings of 
‘nature’. The aim has been to emphasize the ontological 
lack of difference between art and other parts of nature. In 
this work— the chapters on psychological aspects included— 
ontology is deemed to be central to all questions of aesthetics 
and art. 

The verification of a theory depends upon its support or 
allowance by facts. In the case of aesthetics the facts adduced 
are not final but explanatory. Hence it is possible to assert 
that the speculative is not opposed to the empirical. The 
understanding of art requires some familiarity with deductive 
logic together with an insight gained through familiarity 
with actual works of art. The worldly-wise poet who can use 
his innocence to organize and direct his knowledge will at 
least deserve to inherit the earth. The right sort of under- 
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standing is a sure path to appreciation. Such understanding 
must base itself upon our first named postulate and must in- 
clude the comprehension that things are not beautiful because 
we appreciate them but rather we appreciate them because 
they are beautiful. 

In a culture devoted chiefly to the application of science, 
the artist is a notable ahen. Yet there is no valid reason to 
believe that an error in viewpoint must always be accepted 
as an insurmountable obstacle. The aim of this work is to 
take up a new perspective on an old position in such a way 
as to reveal how it can produce fresh reconciliations. For sci- 
ence and art are not mutually exclusive except as different 
methods of reaching a common goal. These chapters, despite 
much agreement with the evidence afforded by the previous 
labors of Schelling, Schopenhauer and Reynolds, have been 
done from an approach which is novel to art, and are in- 
tended to be models or samples of a philosophy of art rather 
than an exhaustive presentation of that philosophy. Thus the 
work is primarily positive, not critical; it offers more for ap- 
proval than for disapproval. We need negative critics and 
their helpful iconoclasm; for even though adverse criticism is 
cheap, the deadwood of limitation and falsehood, of conven- 
tions maintained beyond their possibilities of justification, 
must be cleared away. But even more do we need construc- 
tive suggestions of the direction in which the truth may lie. 

The chapters which form this book were written from a 
consistent plan, by a deliberate method, and with a view to 
their eventual publication together. The plan, a studied one, 
was to investigate the conditions of art as these might be 
found by starting from the postulates of the ontology of 
axiologic realism. But the plan was not to deduce an aesthet- 
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ics from a philosophy, merely to show that it is consistent 
with one. The method, by nature empirical, was expected to 
reach through experience with actual objects of art to the 
principles which such objects exemplify. Thus the methodo- 
logical requirements of both induction and deduction are in 
a measure met and satisfied. To the extent to which this plan 
has been carried out successfully and this method followed, 
the book has an enveloping unity of purpose and execution. 

Certain of these chapters have appeared in various journals, 
and my thanks are due to their editors for permission to re- 
print them here. “The Logical Value of the Objects of Art” 
was published by The Joimtal of Aesthetics and Art Criti- 
cism; “The Ontology of Art” by The Fersonalist; “The 
Meaning of Comedy” by The Jomnal of Philosophy; “The 
Psychology of the Artist” by The Journal of Psychology; 
“The Psychology of Art Appreciation” by The Journal of 
General Psychology; “The Place of Art in Human Culture” 
by Les Etudes PhnlosopHqttes; “The Hypothesis of Aes- 
thetic Measure” and “The Scientific Outlook of Cezanne” by 
The Philosophy of Science; “The Theory of Hamlet” by The 
Journal of the History of Ideas; “The Decline of Literary 
Chaos” by The Sewanee Review; and “The Master Myth and 
the Modem Artist” by Ethics. “The Art of the Dance” was 
read before the annual meeting of The American Society for 
Aesthetics in Baltimore on September 19, 1946, and published 
by The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism. “Human 
Life as a Fine Art” arose gradually from a student’s notes of 
my lectures on Steffens which were delivered at Tulane Uni- 
versity in the ^ring of 1944. My thanks also are due to the 
following for permission to use short quotations from books 
published by them: Cambridge University Press; Harper & 
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Brothers; Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc.; Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc.; The Macmillan Company; and to the Oxford 
University Press; and also to the Magazine of Art. 

J.K.F. 

New Orleans 
January, 1949 







Part I 


A THEORY OF AESTHETICS 


XHE aim of this Part is to 
present a systematic philosophy of art, a novel theory in that 
department of philosophy which is known as aesthetics. 
What is art—what is it in theory and in practice? What are 
its functions: logical, ontological, epistemological, psycho- 
logical, methodological, scientific and cultural? What is its 
future? These are some of the questions to which this Part 
attempts to seek the answers, and if not to find them, at 
least to suggest some ways in which they might be found. 
As a full-fledged theory of art, the system is pointed toward 
examples in terms of which its propositions and consistency 
can hope to be illustrated, though to be sure the validity of 
a theory in no wise depends upon its illustrations. 





Chapter I 


ORIENTATIONS: 

THE LOGICAL VALUE OF THE 
OBJECTS OF ART 


J-HE philosophy of art re- 
quires both art and philosophy. A theory of aesthetics to 
be vaUd must be deducible from some valid metaphysics and 
consistent with the actual practices prevaihng in the world of 
art. This is a statement easier to make than to verify. How 
many will agree, for example, about the valid metaphysics? 
Nevertheless, the problems exist; and just as attempts have 
already been made to solve them, so they will continue to 
be made in the future, perhaps one day successfully. In an 
introductory chapter, little more comprehensive can be at- 
tempted than the barest outline of what such a scheme could 
be. The suggestion rather than the full exposition of a posi- 
tion leaves much to be desired, and any statement which is 
neither argued nor defended can claim to set forth only the 
program for a theory. Until later chapters can carry the 
development, the reader is left to expand the hypothesis for 
himself and to do his own verification as to its agreement, or 
disagreement, with experiences in the ways of art. In the 
meanwhile it should be possible to discern behind these notes 
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the metaphysics in terms of which they are rendered sys- 
tematic. 

We may begin by examining the role of the artist, since 
it is he who, in the popular opinion, is responsible for there 
being any art at all. It is true that he may be considered to 
be near the beginning of the temporal sequence in the pro- 
duction of a work of art, since without artists it is unlikfly 
that there would be much art. There would be some art 
without him, however, for objects of art exist which were 
never the products of human hands. Consider, for instance, 
those wonderful wood carvings which have been modeled by 
the actions of rivers; few would deny their artistic merit. 

Although first place in importance must be reserved for 
the work of art, the artist has his own significance, and this 
can only be explained in terms of the process of reaction. 
He is that human being whose extraordinary awareness ren- 
ders him capable of serving as a medium for the functioning 
of the artistic method. He is a kind of sensitive receiving 
mechanism for the apprehension of value in communicable 
form, that is, of value in the range of symbolism where most 
significance and least material prevails. The passivity of his 
role has been underestimated; he is not a creator but a dis- 
coverer of beautiful things. The works of art for which he 
is given credit were always possible and are only actualized 
by him. Thus the artistic impulse is a drive instigated from 
without, by the beautiful aspects of external existence, and 
not originally an inner urge of the artist. 

Although the artistic method works on external material 
through him and not from him, still it could not work mth- 
out him. Only by chance can objects get themselves trans- 
formed into aesthetic objects without some assistance. But 
from the point of view of an object that would achieve the 
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condition of art, the logical thing to do, so to speak, is to 
provide itself with the services of an artist. Artists them- 
selves are sometimes aware of this. They have sympathy for 
the serious problem which the artist constitutes for the ob- 
ject wishing to become a work of art. As one sculptor has 
so aptly observed, “How many good things one finds strug- 
gling for life in the awkward hands of their creators!” ^ 

If everything that could be called art were to exist only 
inside the mind of the artist, it would be logical to consider 
aesthetics a branch of psychology. Just the opposite is true, 
however. The psychology of the artist is a branch of psy- 
chology, not of art. Its domain adjoins more closely those of 
other divisions of psychology than it does those of aesthetics. 
The impulses toward artistic endeavor, the materials which 
the artist uses and the finished works of art, all exist ex- 
ternally to the artist and have their effect upon him from 
the outside. The actual world, we may almost say, is itself 
responsible for those alterations of some of its parts which 
result in objects of art, since the conditions as well as the 
stimulus of art are in one sense foreign to the artist. He meets 
those conditions and reacts to that stimulus simply because, 
given his own capacity for highly sensitive impressions, he 
has to. As any great artist will testify, the conception of a 
work of art comes to him and asks to be executed. If he 
should ignore it, the request then becomes a command. Its 
production in either case is merely a result of his obe- 
dience to forces which are to some extent beyond his control. 

The distinction between the artist as passive on the one 
hand and as active executor of the artistic process on the 
other lies in the difference between skill and technique. The 

1 Ahron Ben-Shmuel, “Carving: A Sculptor’s Creed” in the Magazine of 
Art, vol. 33 (1940), p. 502. 
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skilled artist simply reacts to the artistic stimulus in a naive, 
i.e., an uncontrolled way. The ‘primitive,’ that is, the un- 
trained, artist does not lean upon any objective technique, 
as the trained artist does. Training requires control; it de- 
mands active participation and demands it in a way which is 
not explained so readily by the notion of reaction. A tech- 
nique is an objective affair, involving practical formal details 
of procedure; it must be learned by severe application. The 
mind of the artist is involved in the process, but the process, 
as well as the finished product, must be understood to be 
independent of the artist. 

Once a work of art has been completed, the usefulness to 
it of the artist, qm artist, comes to an end. He now stands 
outside it as completely as does any other spectator. As a 
critic of even his own work, he can have therefore only the 
status of an amateur. The statement of those psychological 
processes undergone by the artist while actively engaged in 
the production of a work of art cannot be adduced as an 
evaluation or full explanation of the worth of the work of art 
itself. Let us suppose that the play. Tobacco Road, was in- 
tended to be a serious drama but had a long career on the 
stage as a farcical comedy, or that Alice in Wonderland was 
originally intended to be regarded lightly but has assumed a 
serious mien before its endless audience. The work of art 
leads a life of its own, just as the artist does; it has its own 
value and validity, and engages upon its own adventures. 

We may view the artistic method in action, as we have 
been doing, or we may attempt to make a more logical anal- 
ysis of it. For there does exist a universal and logically con- 
sistent method of art, susceptible of abstraction from the par- 
ticular instances of its exemplification. As Plato said, “The 
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same principle of inquiry holds through all the arts.” ^ Art- 
ists at work at any date and place may thus rely implicitly 
upon a constant procedure. This is somewhat as follows. 
Actual things and events having merely pedestrian value sug- 
gest by means of induction the abstract hypothetical possi- 
bility of constructing other things which can reveal new 
relations and in terms of which greater value can be actual- 
ized. The hypothesis is next exemplified by deduction in a 
concrete work, the production of which is guided and cor- 
rected analogically in terms of the symbolic value sought by 
means of the hypothesis. 

Thus far we have said nothing that would distinguish the 
making of a work of art from the making of a better mouse- 
trap. All makers are engaged in imitating the independently 
ideal. The only difference between an article of utility and a 
work of art is that the latter is affectively referential. The 
article of utility illustrates in action its own value; it can 
be used. The work of art has no use as a work of art other 
than to refer significantly to greater value; it is a symbol, 
and its symbolic value, which depends upon the harmony of 
its parts, is its only artistic meaning. The artistic method is 
the method of making; what is made depends upon the level 
of reference involved. Works of art are peculiarly referential 
objects; they are good for nothing, we may say, except the 
reference to that value which we call beauty. 

We cannot verify the steps which have been taken in any 
particular past instance of the artistic method, but let us for 
purposes of illustration suppose that we can. We may then 
imagine that there was an ordinary chair in Van Gogh’s bed- 
room, a chair which other persons had viewed many times 
without having it suggest an)^hing to them. To Van Gogh, 

^lon, 5J2, D. 
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however, it suggested the possibility of an ideal chair, and he 
almost felt the impact upon himself of the sensation of this 
ideal. It made him reach for it, so to speak, and in this process 
occasioned in his mind a universal diagram, which was cer- 
tainly accompanied by an image, of the chair as it ought to 
be. Van Gogh, then, with the diagram of the chair in the 
foreground of his conscious mind, proceeded to imitate it 
with paint on canvas. The result is a painting, which falls 
as far short of Van Gogh’s diagram as the diagram itself 
does of the ideal, but which is nevertheless aimed at the 
ideal. 

The artistic method consists in the imitation of things as 
they ought to be. Plato conceived art as imitation, but 
thought that art was imitating things as they are. He said that 
there are three beds: God’s ideal bed, the carpenter’s actual- 
ity, and the painter’s imitation, and he concluded, that the 
painter as the producer of the most diluted version was 
“thrice removed from the truth.” * He assumed, of course, 
that the painter was, in the production of his bed, imitating 
both the others, but in that assumption there was error. For 
the ideal bed is suggested to the painter’s mind by the car- 
penter’s actuality, yet it is the ideal alone which the painter 
is imitating. Thus he is no further from and no closer to the 
ideal than the carpenter. Both are producing beds in imitation 
of the ideal, but they produce different kinds of beds for 
different purposes. Without the carpenter’s bed, it is doubt- 
ful if there would be any painter’s; their uses are different, 
and assuredly, the carpenter’s is a prerequisite for the painter. 
But, as value theorists never tire of pointing out, a great 
politician may be dependent upon his cook, but that does not 
prevent the art of ruling from being something higher in 
8 Republic^ X, 596-8. 
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value than the culinary art. The painter’s bed is ‘higher’ in 
value than the carpenter’s. 

The artistic method is seen to be a logical process involv- 
ing both the inductive and the deductive methods and insep- 
arably weaving into a single context both actual things and 
the abstract logical possibility of value. The most important 
part of the process, it must be admitted, is the artistic induc- 
tion, which is the logical corresponding number of what has 
been called ‘artistic intuition.’ But since, from the point of 
view of logical analysis, artistic induction consists in the 
choosing of postulates for deduction, the fact remains that 
such inductive processes, and indeed the whole artistic 
method, rests upon the prior assumption of a logical scheme 
in terms of which the inductions are made. Thus although 
the insight of the ‘creative’ mind is an indispensable tool in 
the production of works of art, it yet remains true that the 
process as well as the final product of the system of art pro- 
duction possesses a strictly logical structure. The ‘genius’ of 
the artist lies largely in his ingenuity in choosing postulates, 
his foresight in selecting just those postulates which will be 
abundantly suggestive of actual deductions. Once the pos- 
tulates have been chosen, he may exercise the remainder of 
his ingenuity in the determination of what deductions may be 
drawn and in what order. In a perfect work of art, all pos- 
sible deductions would be drawn. 

It should be added parenthetically that although the artist 
is seldom if ever explicitly aware of the logic in which he is 
involved, this does not detract from his contribution, which is 
considerable, but merely calls attention in another way to 
the fact that the end-product of the artistic process is en- 
tirely independent of the artist. The artistic method is a de- 
pendable one, since even explicitly held artistic theories 
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which are false do not necessarily mislead artists in their 
work. There are after all such phenomena as artists who do 
good work from bad theories. The reason for this is that all 
artists at work are actually following the true artistic theory 
which they hold implicitly. But in the artistic method, as in 
the scientific one, to work from a theory does not mean 
necessarily to be conscious of it. 

It should be possible to abstract the artistic method from 
particular instances of its exemplification in practice, by close 
observation of what the artist does when he makes himself 
responsible for the existence of a great work of art (rather 
than by attentive listening to what he says). The artistic 
method thus abstracted would be of enormous assistance to 
those concerned with any artistic activity. Of course, the 
knowledge of such a method would by no means constitute 
an easy formula for anyone wishing to apply it. With an ab- 
stracted artistic method, it would not be possible for every- 
one to become an artist; the method would mean, however, 
that artists could be aided in the development of their activ- 
ity, and that apprentices could be taught more than the mere 
imitation of the style of their masters. Minor artists would be 
able to advance art a little, instead of not advancing it at all, 
just as petty scientists manage to contribute something, how- 
ever small, to the progress of science. And, finally, critics 
and appreciators would have a guide to the understanding, 
and hence also to the feeling of the beauty, of particular 
works of art. 

But that the abstract logical structure of the work of art is 
important to aesthetics has become increasingly evident as 
we have proceeded in our investigation. It will be well at this 
point, therefore, to discuss the logic of art apart from artists 
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who rely upon it in the artistic method, and as distinct from 
the particular works of art which exemplify it. 

All concrete things and events, like abstract systems, pos- 
sess formal structures. This formal structure consists in a set 
of postulates, a chain of deductions which necessarily follow, 
and rigorous conclusions. This is not always the way in 
which the thing or event has been constructed historically, 
and it is not necessarily the way in which it is apprehended 
psychologically. But it is the logical form which the work of 
art has in virtue of what it is. The formal structure of a thing 
or event can only be examined by considering that thing or 
event in quasi-isolation from its environment. A thing or 
event may be abstracted from its context in the stream of 
actuality and considered as a self-contained system. The fact 
that the postulates may be implicit rather than explicit, the 
deductive implications inherent in the structure itself, and 
the conclusions tacitly pointed toward the meaning of the 
thing or event as a whole, does not alter the fundamentally 
logical validity of the structure. 

Now, what is true of concrete things and abstract systems 
is also true of works of art. For works of art also have their 
formal logical structures, though these are not so readily ob- 
vious. As a matter of record, a close inspection of any work 
of art will bear out the truth of this contention. In arts which 
require a sequence of time for their expression, such as music, 
the drama, the novel, this structure is more obvious than it 
is in others, such as the plastic arts of painting and sculpture.^ 
But the structure is equally present in both types of art; as 

4 Of coxirse all concrete works of art rec^uire time for their unfolding. It 
is in time that the appreciation of a small piece of sculpture may take place. 
What is meant here is rather that some works of art, e.g., a fugue, require a 
time sequence for their expression, whereas a carving is intended to be 
grasped as a whole, and there is no unfolding in the same time sense. 
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Plato said, “Order in motion is an imitation of the stable.” ® 
For instance, the ‘theme and variations’ scheme of many 
musical scores has a logical form which lies, obviously 
enough, on the surface. Indeed it is well known that any 
thorough musical appreciation must be grounded in an un- 
derstanding of the form of the composition. The theme or 
themes announce the postulates, and the variations illustrate 
the deductions which are drawn from them. In the novel, 
much the same holds true. The characters and situations as 
the reader finds them at the outset are here the postulates; the 
actions and interactions of the characters are the deductions 
drawn; and the climax presents the necessary conclusions 
toward which everything else has moved. What is true of 
music and fiction is equally true of every other kind of work 
of art; the effectiveness may always be closely identified 
with a rigorous logical scheme which is present even if never 
presented as such. 

We have next to examine the relation between logical 
scheme and effectiveness. A logical scheme may be present 
in every effective work of art but does not itself constitute 
that effect. Logic does not constitute value but amounts 
rather to a limitation on it. Logic delimits value and is its 
structure; the logic of art is describable in other words as the 
structure of beauty. What we have just said of logical rela- 
tions may now be applied to value elections. Every thing 
and event is both a center of forces and a radiator of forces. 
As a center of forces it may be considered itself to consist in 
the value of its parts to the whole. As a radiator of forces it 
may be considered to consist in the value it has as a whole 
for other wholes. Thus beauty may be defined as the qualita- 
tive aspect of the intrinsic relations of things, the harmony of 
= Laws, n, 653-4. 
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parts in the whole. And goodness may be defined as the ex- 
trinsic relations of things, the worth of wholes for other 
wholes. Thus the beautiful and the good are functionally 
related. A cameo is not likely to be as ‘good’ as a mural but 
is more likely to be closer to perfection, although both cameo 
and mural contain some goodness and some beauty. Any good 
may be viewed as beautiful by considering a whole and its 
value for another whole as themselves embraced as parts 
within a still larger whole. Thus beauty can never be good 
enough, which is another way of saying that beauty by itself 
is never enough. 

In the field of art, then, the conception and the materials 
are the objective postulates in the framework from which an 
inferential network of values is derived and set forth. Art 
exemplifies the universal value through the particular object, 
and works of art are insights into the perfect world of possi- 
bility. 

A knowledge of the nature of the work of art is most 
essential to the proper functioning of art criticism. Thus the 
critic of art should have as part of his equipment an acquaint- 
ance with the principles of aesthetics. Criticism can only be 
valid in terms of the knowledge and appreciation of formal 
structure, through the understanding of the objective oc- 
casion for feeling. Thus objective criteria must be the main 
concern of the critic. Grades of artistic value are discover- 
able in terms of the analysis of their formal structures. But 
at present, only logical criteria are available: the critic must 
judge in terms of the ambition of a work of art and in terms 
of its actual achievement. What does the work of art pre- 
tend to be and how close does it come to achieving its aim? 
At what was the artistic method in a particular instance 
aimed, and how close did it come to its mark? What are the 
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postulates of a given work of art and how fruitful have been 
the inferences made from them, that is, how general is their 
range of inclusion and how self-consistent is the system of 
the deductions themselves? How much of the world does a 
work of art organize, and how well? These are the leading 
questions for the art critic. The value of a work of art can 
best be assayed through an analysis of its logical form and 
extent. The limitations of language are such that we can only 
co mmuni cate a knowledge of logical relations. Hence the 
communication of values can only be accomplished through 
their logical relations or through another work of art, and 
thus has little place in art criticism. 

The logic of art is thus the tool of the critic, who must 
train himself to be erudite rather than nervous. Critics with- 
out the proper philosophical preparation are merely highly 
impressionable people. In this sense, we have few art critics 
today; we have only those persons who set their sensibilities 
above the average, pretending to us that they feel more re- 
liably than most. Of course, the de gustibus maxim is within 
limits valid: we do actually feel what we think we feel. Yet 
to accept this canon as sufiScient for the criticism of art is to 
render us all equally efficient as art critics, for no one is will- 
ing to admit that his sensibilities are lower than another’s. 
The fact is that no one really believes the value of a work of 
art to be purely a matter of opinion. It is not enough to feel 
correctly and to make from such correct feelings accurate 
judgments in the evaluation of works of art, even supposing 
this to be uniformly possible. The critic must also be pre- 
pared to explain why he holds the opinions he has; and since 
purpose can only be explained in terms of formal structure, 
he will not be prepared to do this so long as he believes that 
aesthetic value is subjective. Criticism, in other words, can 
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only be accomplished in terms of ambition and achievement— 
not the ambition and achievement of the artist, however, but 
rather of the work of art itself. 

In addition to the limitation that critics today have fallen 
into the habit of judging works of art from purely subjective 
feeling, on the assumption that such feeling is the value of 
art, there is a further shortcoming of present-day criticism. 
This is its decidedly negative approach. We do not have 
critics in the grand sense; we have only criticizers. The true 
critic should take the affirmative view; he should regard the 
limitations of any artist as his own special liability, and should 
feel obliged to shoulder the collective responsibility for the 
production of good work. He should be an agent of the 
artistic, and not a patronizing spectator who through his 
special gifts is entitled to remain situated above the battle. 
Logic may be negative, but the organization of wholes con- 
taining value are positive in function and permit the analysis 
of value in positive terms. Thus the critic while dealing in 
logic also has something positive to set forth. 

If the value of a work of art is objective to the critic, it is 
equally so to the appreciator. The value inheres in the work 
and lies potentially apprehensible in the relation between the 
work of art itself and the perspective in which appreciators 
can experience it. By ‘perspective’ here is meant not merely 
physical perspective. The addition of certain knowledge or 
the acquisition of special interest constitutes an important 
alteration in the perspective of an appreciator. To one who 
has already enjoyed Rembrandt but who fails to like El 
Greco, a little additional knowledge of problems and aims 
might be of assistance. Art appreciation, however, does not 
consist in any relation between work of art and appreciator, 
such that in the absence of an appreciator the value fails to 
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exist. It is possible for a work of art to have great aesthetic 
value without anyone being in a position to apprehend it. 
The value is actual not only to an actual appreciator but also 
to a possible perspective. It exists actually in any work of 
art having value, and is potentially present for appreciation. 
The flower that was born to blush unseen must have sweet- 
ness in order to be able to waste it on the desert air. Thus, 
once again, questions of taste and enjoyment properly be- 
long to the psychology of art. To be an appreciator of art 
means to be placed in a certain perspective wherein the value 
of works of art can be felt, and this requires certain knowl- 
edge and peculiar sensibilities. A work of art is a power in 
the world, available to all those in whom interest develops 
its impact. 

Art is not a mere matter of entertainment, except to those 
who regard it passively. It is an affair in which the return 
is apt to be in direct ratio to the extent of the investment. It 
brings pleasure but requires a definite strain. The enjoyment 
of beauty requires extreme attention, but it does not call for 
violent action. The reaction to the impact of art is passive 
and consists chiefly in love. By means of works of art, love 
finds an unlimited object of its affection, one which is com- 
mon to all members of society. Such works are the particular 
symbolic media through which the individual members of 
society can feel together the love which constitutes the uni- 
verse. But love cannot, like hatred, be resolved through 
action. Hence the act of loving is eventually an unendurable 
tension. It reveals a perfection which is unattainable, and 
hence occasions a stress upon the appreciator. This is the 
demand of the executive value of the good, which lies out- 
side any work of art, no matter how large its intensive value 
of beauty. Thus while the beauty of art is more diffused than 
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the acuteness of the ugly, it is also, so far as actuality goes, 
limited. Art alone is not enough, even though it be an in- 
gredient essential to the purposive life. 

We have reached a point in the exposition at which it 
should be possible to exemplify our position by some cur- 
sory remarks in evaluation of contemporary movements in 
art. Great works of art are not especially helpful in illustra- 
tion, since their perfection must be felt to be fully appre- 
ciated. But most movements which adopt principles and at- 
tempt to work from them are apt to produce art which is 
faulty; and in the description of faults rather than in perfec- 
tions the bare bones of principles more readily show 
through. 

We shall term successful art classic. Classic art deals with 
what is true and therefore perennially actual. It tends toward 
an absolutistic logical view in that it is mainly concerned 
with what remains the same. It always strives to copy the 
ideal of what-ought-to-be, and is thus affirmative and positive, 
revealing the intrinsicness of value for its own sake. An ex- 
ample is the sculpture of Phidias. Less successful art may be 
termed romantic. The romantic is concerned with those 
values which were actual but are now remote, the lost par- 
ticularity of things and events, vividity which cannot be re- 
captured, events flowing by in the temporal order. It copies 
the actual, or what-is, and is thus concerned with the imme- 
diate and the half-impermanent. These two movements, the 
classic and the romantic, are themselves the classic (or 
the romantic) alternatives which are always available to the 
artist, and which do not exist absolutely pure in any work of 
art but are always mixed elements. Individual movements, 
however, tend to stress one as against the other and so im- 
part a partisan character. 
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All modem movements in art are predominantly romantic, 
in keeping with the nominalistic interests of the age which 
demand that actual physical particulars alone be regarded 
as real. Realism,® for instance, would reproduce, faithfully 
and photographically, acmality just as it is and without any 
affective symbolization or tendencious selection in favor of 
eternal values. It seeks to imitate the actual rather than the 
ideal, and is thus romantic. But this movement, in the alembic 
of the artistic method, is itself a value which is, fortunately 
for its success as art, unrealistic. It cannot avoid imparting 
symbolic value to that which it works over, and so empha- 
sizes detail to a degree which it never claims in anyone’s 
actual experience. Responsible for the vogue of the cinema 
and the novel, realism in art has been carried too far. Few 
cameras or human eyes are as tediously insistent upon in- 
significant description as are the scenes and characters in the 
novels of Sinclair Lewis. Yet such an insistence carries with 
it the implied aesthetic import of atomic particularity: the 
whole, it says, is nothing but the sum of its parts. This is bad 
philosophy as well as bad art. 

Primitivism is in many respects the opposite of realism. It 
calls for simplification of presentation, and hence for the 
elimination of insignificant detail. So-called because it is na- 
tive to all forms of art in primitive societies, primitivism is 
accomplished in civilized societies only by the conscious 
exaggeration of simplicity. In civilized societies it occurs as 
a decadent movement— exercising healthful effects on artistic 
production. It is good when it eliminates the insig nifi cant, 
but bad when it eliminates the significant as well, as it fre- 
quently does when carried too far. 

® Realism in aesthetic theory is the equivalent of nominalism in philoso- 
phy. Redism in philosophy, at least in the medieval sense, is the opposite of 
nominalism. 
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Movements in art help to reveal the fact that a work of art 
is a social object. That is to say, its meaning can be said to 
exist only at the level of society, since it is part of the or- 
ganization of elections within institutions involving human 
individuals. Its production is due to an actual person; its 
appreciation may be occasioned by one or more others.^ 
Thus two persons at least are involved in the artistic process 
from production to appreciation. In addition, there is the 
actual thing or event which occasioned the initial reaction in 
the artist; and there is also the material upon which he works 
and which exists at a very low level indeed when considered 
apart from its artistic context. An actual landscape may sug- 
gest to the artist the altogether different picture which he 
wishes to paint, and the materials, such as oils and canvas, 
are in themselves almost worthless in comparison with the 
worth of the changes he manages to effect in them. Alto- 
gether, the artistic process is a complex affair, involving ma- 
terials, persons and aesthetic values to be apprehended, and 
its end-product is an equally complex organization. But the 
resultant value is independent of materials and of persons: it 
cannot be limited to the values of the materials used or of 
the human beings concerned. 

As social objects, works of art are indicative of the civili- 
zations in which they are produced, being products of many 
of their influences. Saracenic art has much in common with 
other elements of Saracenic culture. But despite this close 
cultural afiiliation, art always manages to be a little in ad- 
vance of the conditions under which it arises. A degenerate 
civilization is most assuredly one which has reached its period 
of decline, while so-called degenerate art may be very great 
art indeed, destined to survive by many centuries the period 

Of whom the artist himself, of course, may be one. 
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which produced it. The artist is ‘ahead of his time’ by defi- 
nition, since he pursues possible values rather than actual 
values; thus he walks in the vanguard of culture. The judg- 
ment of contemporary society can never be final as to the 
value of any given work of art. 

Those who, like Schopenhauer, deprecate philosophy in 
comparison with art, fail to understand not only that the 
truth is always an aesthetic spectacle but also that every work 
of art contains the germ of a philosophy. Great art always 
reveals wide truth, but then so does philosophy. The pres- 
ence of aesthetics as a branch of philosophy is evidence of its 
immaturity. Philosophy, the great mother of theory, is 
proudest of her children when they come of age, and, leav- 
ing the parental roof, set up in business for themselves. 
Aesthetics can only be a pure theory and a practical disci- 
pHne, can only hope to justify its nurture by philosophy, 
once it has broken away from philosophy and thereby made 
possible the establishment of independent relations with it. 

In the future, one important task of art is to learn how to 
make progress. If we look back over a long enough period, 
we can already discern some evidence of an advance. Art 
already has developed somewhat. The paintings of Valesquez 
and Cezanne, for instance, certainly mark an improvement 
over the cave drawings of southern France and Spain, al- 
though it must be admitted that some would deny this 
proposition. The progress is not in perfection of organization 
but rather in extent of material organized, in size of organi- 
zation, but this is an improvement nevertheless. The cave 
artist did what he tried to do as successfully as the modern 
artist, but his efforts were not as ambitious. The bulls he 
drew approach a perfection of expression just as do the 
apples of Cezanne and the women of Valesquez, but they 
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do not express as much. The direction of artistic progress is 
toward the inclusion of more value while continuing to in- 
tegrate equally weU that value which is included. There is, it 
must be confessed, a feeling among the artists and art ap- 
preciators of today, that such notions as function, measure- 
ment and progress in art are modem notions taken over from 
physics, and that as such they are inimical to art. But the 
forces of nature are no less forceful for being known ana- 
lytically. Control is a product of knowledge; and so it can 
be, too, in the world of art. The logic of art does not wish 
to substitute art theory for art. The advancement of aesthet- 
ics can lead to greater art, since it does not restrict by its 
analysis. 

The great failure to achieve progress of any magnitude in 
art is evidenced by the continued inability of artists to leam 
very much from their predecessors. One generation of artists 
does manage to teach a little to those of the next. The use of 
fresh materials, like Duco, can be readily acquired, and so 
can new techniques, like perspective. But the lessons of aes- 
thetic value must be painfully learned by each artist for him- 
self. Artists do not yet understand how to build on one an- 
other’s work, as scientists can; each still starts painfully from 
the beginning. This primitive practice, however, is not the 
fault of the artists but should be laid at the door of the 
aestheticians who have not yet worked out the principles of 
procedure. Contrary to current opinion, the use of the tools 
of reason does not preclude intuition, any more than it has 
ever done in scientific endeavor. 

Artists some day will leam the meaning of progress. When 
they are able to avail themselves of mathematical formula- 
tion as well as of artistic intuition, the jump forward will be 
immense, and human life will acquire a new intensity hith- 
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erto undreamed. There is a suggestion of the future in Kant’s 
association of aesthetic with the faculty of judgment, even 
though he did nullify the vision by resting it on subjective 
grounds. Human sensibility can advance no faster in acuity 
and extension than art makes possible. For the aim of art is 
to appreciate and increase the apprehension of aesthetic 
value, just as science seeks to understand and control the re- 
lations, of the actual universe, so that between the comple- 
mentary endeavors of art and science, in Unamuno’s phrase, 
the universe can be handed back to God in order. 
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THE ONTOLOGY OF ART 


Ontology is the theory 

of being. A given ontology, so far as aesthetics is concerned, 
is a postulate-set with which empirical art practice must be 
consistent and from which it must be deducible. Ontology in 
particular is an hypothesis, the widest conceivable; in general 
it is the basic division of philosophy, since the field of being 
which it studies is the basic empirical field. The ontology 
of art, therefore, is the study of art considered in its broad- 
est aspects as a specimen of being. The object of art is a 
natural object and as such has internal relations with its parts 
and external relations with other objects. All of these rela- 
tions may be considered as logical and axiological conditions 
which are fixed and unchanging, or they may be examined 
as they undergo modifications in practice. Under the former 
the relations are the conditions of essence, defined as the 
power to affect or to be affected. Under the latter they are 
the conditions of existence, defined as that which affects or is 
affected. We contemplate the former and witness the latter; 
all that we know about essence is suggested by our experi- 
ence with existence; but we could not understand existence 
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were it not for the light which is cast back on it by the 
theories of essence. In surveying actually existing works of 
art, we are confronted with the spectacle of traces of order 
almost obliterated by the prevailing confusion. It so happens 
that nothing in its historical adventures encounters order all 
the time, since existence consists so much of axiological ele- 
ments in disorder. Hence the relations of art which an artist 
or an appreciator might meet would not come neatly pack- 
aged but in some confusion. It is not the task of the philos- 
opher to aid and abet this confusion or even merely to 
describe it, but rather to analyze it into its logical and 
axiological elements so that these may be recognized and 
understood. But before the ontological aspects of art can be 
presented, a brief survey of the ontology in terms of which 
the interpretation is to be made will first have to be intro- 
duced. 

The system of ontology here set forth may be described by 
the name of axiologic realism. It rests, as do so many philos- 
ophies, upon the ultimately irreducible yet ineradicable and 
contradictory notion of the infinite unity of value. An un- 
ending unity of all things under all categories must be the 
prime postulate, one which is necessary to the explanation of 
everything and yet by itself explains nothing. The most 
important of the elucidatory categories, therefore, is not this 
first category but rather that pair of categories which is the 
product of the first division of the one of infinite unity. 
Axiologic realism assumes that the nature of this infinite 
unity is that of value, the worth which one thing, anything, 
has for another, any other, felt by the infinite unity for 
the whole of its limitless self. With the breakup of this in- 
finite unity, two universes immediately result. The first of 
these is the eternal universe of possibility; the second is the 
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temporal universe of actuality. The eternal universe of pos- 
sibility contains all infinite possibilities of actuality, as to both 
its value content and its logical form. What is actual must 
have been possible, else it could not have become actual. 
Only, possibility contains perfection; and actuality, which 
always consists in a selection from among possibilities, con- 
tains limitations and imperfections which possibility does not 
contain. Thus, although actuality is part of possibility, each 
has an element which is native to itself and foreign to the 
other. 

The eternal order of possibility has its being in a continuous 
hierarchy of value-logic, such that cut at any point, the 
direction upward in complexity and worth yields axiological 
elections, while the direction downward yields logical rela- 
tions. In the eternal order there are no discrete objects, only 
the continuity of the possibility of objects, a possibility hav- 
ing its being in indivision. The temporal order of actuality 
has its existence in a discrete combination of the ordered ele- 
ments of possibility (i.e., value and logic) presented partly in 
confusion. Two things connected by logical form, then, 
may be said to have relations; two things connected by axio- 
logical content may be said to have elections. Thus aU things 
have both logic-relations and value-elections. The eternal 
order is unchanging; but the temporal order is in continual 
flux, occasioned by the efforts of actual things to reach the 
place in the hierarchy of being which has been determined 
for them by the eternal order of possibility. Thus the path of 
actuality is a zigzag course, an historical dialectic, an affair 
partly of cause and partly of chance, always moving in 
search of the ideal and eternal order through the limitations 
of space and time. Each thing seeking its proper order 
changes and moves. But the disorder which exists provides 
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that things seeking order shall come into conflict with each 
other. Hence the destruction and the tendency toward dis- 
order which characterizes actuality. Hence, also, actuality 
can reduce but cannot eliminate its dialectic course; it is a 
mixed affair of chaos and law, seeking always for the proper 
order but approaching it asymptotically. 

One characteristic set of relations which are peculiar to the 
temporal order of actuality are the knowledge relations. The 
relation between subject and object, and between actual 
object and potential object, are peculiar to certain things at 
certain dates and places. Nothing ontological depends upon 
the knowledge relation but rather the reverse. All knowledge 
factors have their ontological status, but only some ontol- 
ogies have their epistemological or knowledge status, namely, 
ontologies known. Thus the order of dependence is of episte- 
mology on ontology, knowledge on being. In the knowledge 
relation there is true knowledge; things are known imme- 
diately and directly. What impinges on the awareness of a 
subject is what is known, but the subject has to some extent 
the ability to select the objects which shall impinge on his 
awareness. The awareness of objects depends to some extent 
on the perspective occupied by the subject. A knowledge of 
Greek is a perspective from which one is able to comprehend 
the meaning of the Iliad in the original. The perspective of 
knowledge, like all perspectives, is both permissive and re- 
strictive; it is permissive in that it enables the individual to 
obtain a view of existence; but it is restrictive in that it 
insures that the view of existence shall be a partial view and 
therefore to some extent distorted. Thus the knowledge per- 
spective of the individual is a perspective predicament. The 
individual seeks to widen his perspective and to escape to 
some extent from this predicament. For wider perspectives 
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do exist: the social perspective and the tensor perspective, to 
be understood on analogy with the way in which the tensor 
calculus is constructed: as an approach toward a total per- 
spective. Appearance, illusion and hence the limited truths of 
which we have knowledge are dependent upon the knowl- 
edge relation and hence upon the perspective predicament. 
But truth itself is not. Truth is dependent upon the corre- 
spondence of propositions with reality. 

Reahty does not exist as a comparative term in ontology. 
The metaphysics of appearance and reahty is one constructed 
upon the prior assumption of certain epistemological prin- 
ciples. Both universes, those of possibility and of actuality, 
are equally real and valuable, and only error can result from 
ascribing to either a reahty or value superior to that of the 
other. The theory of the equal reahty of the two universes 
successfuUy avoids the notion of a divine endowment of 
ignorance, in the case of all knowledge concerning the 
eternal universe; and the notion of the insuperable limitations 
of a man-made world, in the case of all knowledge concern- 
ing the temporal universe. 

The two universes are joined by a third, termed the uni- 
verse of destiny. Destiny is the direction of existence toward 
essence, of actuality toward possibihty. Hence destiny is not 
quite a universe in the sense that the others are, but a tend- 
ency to a certain kind of movement. The formal inquiries, 
the estabhshed disciplines of study, such as the arts and the 
sciences and philosophy, are parts of the universe of destiny. 
But ah three universes are involved. Let us consider the case 
of art. The artistic method belongs to the universe of des- 
tiny. The artist and his raw material, including the object on 
which he is working or from which he is taking off (such as 
a landscape, an individual’s head), belong to the universe of 
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existence. The values which he seeks to actualize through his 
method and materials belong to the universe of essence. 

The complete explanation of anything, then, must take 
into account its status in all three universes. The formal fields 
of inquiry are divided into two chief groups: the empirical 
fields and the speculative domains. Both groups have their 
relevancy to all three ontological universes. 

The levels of empirical fields start with the most basic, the 
physical, and run, roughly, through the chemical, the bio- 
logical, the psychological and the cultural (or social). Place 
in the levels is determined by increasing complexity and 
emergent qualities. The sciences of the same names study the 
empirical fields, according to a common method. Empirical 
fields can be exemplified by actual organizations: in the case 
of the physical, by physical things, such as stones; in the 
case of the chemical, by elements and inorganic compounds; 
in the case of the biological, by living organisms; in the case 
of the psychological, by minds and souls; and in the case 
of the social, by social groups and human cultures. Human 
cultures have the following subdivisions (among others) : the 
ethical and the aesthetic. 

The order of speculative domains starts with the lowest, 
the logical, and runs, roughly, through the mathematical, the 
ontological, the cosmological and the theological. Place in the 
order is determined by decreasing generality and emergent 
properties. The philosophical branches of the same name 
study the theoretical principles and systems of this domain 
according to a common method. 

We have noted that empirical fields can be exemplified by 
actual organizations. Speculative domains can be exemplified 
only by theoretical systems. The theoretical systems have 
their place as exemplified in actual organizations, too, of 
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course, though in a somewhat more tenuous way: they can 
exist as forms in empirical organizations, or, symbolically, in 
recorded plans or minds. The speculative domains them- 
selves have a status as empirical fields; being more structural 
and less contentual, they are ranged alongside them and have 
a non-specific relevancy to them. 

Great care must be taken not to confuse the hierarchy of 
empirical fields with actuality or the order of speculative 
domains with possibility. Each hierarchy belongs to both uni- 
verses. For instance, an empirical fact would be found ex- 
clusively in actuality, but there is always the possibility of 
empirical facts. Again, when such facts are generalized by 
science, it is because science is in search of causal principles 
or laws. A speculative principle, on the other hand, would be 
actually held as an hypothesis, but its validity can be finally 
established only by ascertaining it to be determined as an 
eternal condition of possibility. 

The subdivisions of the empirical field of the cultural, 
namely the ethical and the aesthetic, are defined as follows. 
Ethics is the theory of the good, the qualitative aspect of the 
perfect relations between wholes. Aesthetics is the theory of 
the beautiful, the qualitative aspect of the perfect relations 
of parts to whole. 

Since we shall be concerned here only with the relations 
of ontology to aesthetics, we may confine the remainder of 
our attention to the order of speculative domains. Logic is 
the theory of deductive systems. Mathematics is all deductive 
systems. Ontology is the theory of being. Cosmology is the 
theory of existence, the conditions and origins of the actual 
universe. Theology is the theory of essence, the holy, the 
qualitative aspect of the reflection of infinite value by a 
whole. 
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We are now in a position to go more into detail concern- 
ing the theory of aesthetics, which is our special concern in 
this chapter. How does the ontology of axiologic realism set 
forth above throw any special light on the ontology of art, 
or aesthetics? This problem may be treated in three broad 
divisions: we may consider (a) the ontological assumptions 
of the field of art, (b) the ontological aspects of its method, 
and lastly (c) the ontological implications of its conclusions 
in the art object. It must be remembered, however, that we 
are not to concern ourselves with assumptions, method and 
conclusions in all their facets but only with respect to their 
strict ontological aspects. 

(a) The two fundamental questions of aesthetics are: what 
is beauty and what is art? The former question concerns 
aesthetics, which lies within the speculative domain as a sub- 
branch of philosophy, the latter concerns a certain class of 
actual objects and hence lies within the empirical field as a 
subdivision of the social or cultural level. The first question 
win be discussed here, the second under section (c). We have 
already suggested an answer to the first in saying that the 
beautiful is the qualitative aspect of the perfect relation of 
parts to whole within a whole. ‘Within a whole’ here means, 
of course, ‘in any acmal organization.’ Thus beauty is the 
value emanating from any actual organization when its parts 
approximate a perfect relation to the whole organization. 
This qualitative aspect which emanates from the beautiful 
object has been variously described as for instance a harmony 
(Plato), a deedless self-repose (Hegel), an effulgence or 
radiance (Aquinas), a clarity and a quality of repose (Rus- 
kin), a quality of sublimity (Jordan)— all descriptions of a 
self-contained quality, which makes itself felt no matter how 
wild the work of art or tempestuous its subject-matter, for 
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even the wildest work of art has a unity and a self-suiEciency. 
Beauty, then, consists in the ‘radiance of harmony,’ that 
quality which emerges from the perfect relations of parts in 
a whole. That any object whose parts are sufficient and 
necessary for the whole and it for them needs nothing outside 
it and conveys that impression in the self-sufficiency which 
it succeeds in radiating. 

The term, perfect, in this definition suggests that the beau- 
tiful is an ideal which can never be absolutely attained by any 
actual thing. It can only be approached or participated in by 
approximation, dialectically and asymptotically. Now, ob- 
viously, the more parts an actual whole has the greater are 
its chances for beauty. The perfect relation of two parts, in 
a whole containing only two parts, cannot hope to be as 
beautiful as the perfect relation of fifty parts in a whole 
containing that number; and it in turn cannot hope to be as 
beautiful as the perfect relation between parts and whole in 
a whole containing n-\-i parts. The greater the number of 
parts the greater the complexity; and the greater the com- 
plexity, given an approach to the perfect relation of parts 
to whole, the greater the beauty. 

The fact that the beautiful is an ideal, never to be attained 
absolutely by any actual thing but only shared, is explained 
by the ontological system of balance between the two uni- 
verses. All actual organizations, or things, naturally exist in 
the temporal universe. But the archetypes of absolute beauty 
and of perfection have their being in the eternal universe. 
They are possibilities and hence attainable and worth striv- 
ing for. But ultimately they remain outside the realm of striv- 
ing, as ideal patterns or conditions, always possible and never 
exhausted by the participation of actuality in them. The 
ontological system of the two balanced universes provides 
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that superior reality or value shall not be the prerogative of 
either. Hence, while the eternal universe remains an attain- 
able possibility, the temporal universe is not shorn of its 
reality or value; what is actually and hence temporarily beau- 
tiful is as beautiful (if not containing as much of beauty) as 
what is absolutely and hence eternally beautiful. The actu- 
ally beautiful object is a fragment rather than a shadow of 
the eternal archetype of beauty. The neo-Platonic interpre- 
tation is here discarded, along with that of radical empiricism, 
in favor of one allowing for the real if incomplete participa- 
tion of the actual in the ideal. 

We have seen that the eternal universe of possibility is in- 
dependent of the temporal universe of actuality so far as 
being is concerned, and dependent on it only for its mani- 
festations. The temporal universe is utterly dependent upon 
the eternal and is in fact no more than a part of it in all 
respects but one, namely, in respect to the effects on each 
other of all things within its sphere. Manifestation is a phe- 
nomenon confined to the temporal universe. Thus there is a 
value to actuahty which mere possibility does not possess, 
the value of actualization. All other things being equal, it 
is better for a thing to exist actually than for it merely to 
be possible. The making of a work of art is the attempt to 
satisfy the demand for this value in the realm of the axiolog- 
ical, and, in that realm, in the field of the beautiful in par- 
ticular. Absolute beauty has being but it somehow ought also 
to exist. The making of works of art, which are events in the 
actual world, are efforts to increase the amount of beauty in 
actuality. Art, then, is the imitation of what beauty is pos- 
sible and ought to become actual, or, more briefly, the imi- 
tation of what beauty ought to be. When we do something 
good or make something beautiful, we are imitating those 
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absolute and complete values which are eternal, and doing so 
partially, in our humble and momentary way. Nothing actual 
lasts forever, but in actuality we can share for a litde while 
what does last forever. 

The beautiful, as we have said, is the qualitative aspect of 
the perfect relation of parts to whole, and the ugly is the 
qualitative aspect of the imperfection, in deficiency or excess, 
of this perfect relation. When the parts are too little or too 
much for the whole, or the whole is too little or too much 
for the parts, then the result is a certain degree of ugliness. 
Ugliness is always present in any actual thing, since nothing 
actual is absolutely or completely beautiful. Ugliness, how- 
ever, is no mere negative aspect of the beautiful and does not 
consist merely in the absence of beauty. It is the qualitative 
aspect of the privation of the beautiful and not just the pri- 
vation by itself. The ugly is not a value but a disvalue. But 
disvalues are capable of having positive effects and of mak- 
ing themselves felt in actuality. The positive effect of the 
disvalue of the ugly is the fact of ugliness repellent in the 
world. 

Ugliness is not an inhabitant of the eternal universe but 
belongs strictly to the temporal universe, since it is only in 
the temporal universe that objects exist as separate things 
and in division. Art touches the essence of being, but the 
existence of the ugly is a warning of limitations. The ugly 
exists as a minimal limit in everything— even in the work of 
art. As one contemporary artist has expressed it: “It is just 
as easy to commit suicide, esthetically speaking, by trying to 
embrace the whole world as it is by locking oneself up in an 
ivory tower.” ® The ugly is the violent and is marked with 

8 Ahron Ben-Shmuel, “Carving: A Sculptor’s Creed” in the Magazine of 
Art, vol. 33 (1940), p. 508-9. 
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the scars of struggle since it tends actively to destroy; it is 
disturbing just as the beautiful, its opposite, is reposeful. To 
embrace the whole world would be to embrace everything; 
the ugly as well as the beautiful, the good and the holy, too. 
This, assuredly, the artist does not, and should not, do. He 
selects, if he does anything; for otherwise he is no artist. Art 
may forgive ugliness, it cannot embrace it, except in a trans- 
formed sense, the sense in which ugly objects may be used as 
models for beautiful works of art. Thus, ontologically, it is 
the task of the artist to work away from the ugly and toward 
the beautiful in order to escape from the confining limitations 
of actuality and toward the greater freedom and equilibrium 
of the eternal hierarchy of the possible universe. 

(b) In the ontology of the two universes, it will be re- 
membered, we began by postulating an infinite unity of 
value. The striving after the beautiful and the good means 
the striving after the infinite unity of value. For in the per- 
fect relation of parts to whole, we are putting together the 
whole as it ought to be; and in our definition of the good as 
the qualitative aspect of the perfect relation between wholes 
outside the wholes, we are putting together all wholes as they 
ought to be. But to put together the parts of the whole w ithin 
the whole and to put together also all wholes in the greatest 
whole would be to reassemble that infinite unity of value 
with the description of which our outline of the ontological 
scheme began. Hence to work toward the good or the beau- 
tiful is to work toward a cosmological unity with theological 
bearings. In this way we can see how aesthetics is related to 
ethics, cosmology and theology. 

The mistake of supposing that the relations between aes- 
thetics and epistemology holds the special key to the under- 
standing of aesthetics is due chiefly to the efforts of Kant 
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to orient all philosophy about the knowledge relation. In 
aesthetics this movement has largely been felt in the equat- 
ing of the aesthetic object with the faculty of judgment. 
But all things that are known are known, not just objects of 
art. Moreover, the centering of epistemology in philosophy 
reveals the implicit prior assumption of a particular ontology, 
that of nominalism, which is invalid. Aesthetic judgments are 
relevant to aesthetics, not judgments in general; and in aes- 
thetic judgments, which are judgments made upon problems 
in the domain of aesthetics, the aesthetic elements determine 
the judgments and not the reverse. Epistemology, like psy- 
chology, has no essential relevancy to art or aesthetics; the 
epistemology of aesthetics® and the psychology of aesthet- 
ics are special fields, but the being of aesthetics and of ob- 
jects of art in no wise depends upon them. 

Actuality is an effort toward eternal possibility, given an 
infinite run of the temporal universe, operating with divine 
insistence. Aesthetics is methodologically directed not only 
toward the eternal order of possibility and away from the 
temporal order of actuafity but also toward the temporal 
order with eternal forms. The peculiarity of actuality is its 
dialectic path. The peculiarity of the ontological relation be- 
tween actuality and aesthetics is the special dialectic of aes- 
thetics. Now, the special dialectic of the aesthetic of beauty 
is established rhythm. Ordered motion as we have noted, is 
an imitation of the stable, and established rhythm is ordered 
motion imitating the ideal, static conditions of the eternal 
order. 

Art objects are actual things, occurring in the historical 
order and subject to the special limiting conditions of exist- 


0 See Chapter II. 

^0 See chapters VI and VIL 
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ence. But if they suffer the limitations of actual existence, 
they also enjoy its aim, even if they can do so only by par- 
ticipating in the dialectic. The established rhythms of works 
of art tend statistically toward the harmonic perfection of 
actuality. Hence, too, there operates a statistical tendency 
toward the true evaluation of works of art, a statistics which 
is made possible by means of large populations of appre- 
ciators and an endless series of art critics. Some aesthetic 
value may be lost irrevocably in the process of production- 
appreciation-evaluation, but the majority of art objects 
are given approximately their just deserts. Although in all 
probability some great works of art have been utterly for- 
gotten and some exceedingly good ones neglected, most of 
the classics (as we learn to consider them) are recognized 
sooner or later to be such through the efforts of successive 
waves of generations of appreciators and critics. 

The method of art, which, as we have seen, involves the 
imitation of ideal beauty in actual things, holds for all the 
arts, which thus operate between the two ontological uni- 
verses, in indifference to whatever more specific demands 
particular arts may make. The use of canvas and oil pigments 
in polychrome easel painting, or of clay, plaster and bronze 
in sculpture, does not change the common factor of the 
ontological ground upon which all the arts rest. 

Artists will not always agree as to their method, but thi§ is 
an explicit affair which concerns differences of opinion 
among artists. Art itself, like science, does have an objective 
and implicit method which presupposes certain ontological 
principles willy-nilly; and this method serves to render it 
immune to the explicit false philosophies which its practi- 
tioners sometimes profess. The artist is a worker in one uni- 
verse, the actual, who strives toward another, the possible, in 
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which he finds values which he endeavors to render actual. 
The possible values are suggested to him by the more limited 
value of actual things, the perfect pointed to by the imper- 
fect. His observation of nature is calculated to guide him in 
his selection of ideals. For ideals are not all one and equally 
misty, vague and obscure; they are rather plans, guides, per- 
fect structures and limits, and they differ among themselves 
with regard to their desirability as would the members of any 
hierarchy. There exist particular specific ideals and general 
ones. The ideal of beauty which the artist seeks when he 
works at a particular object of art is the general value of the 
beautiful as caught up in the specific structure of some per- 
fectly possible thing in which all the limitations and short- 
comings which exist in the similar actual thing which the 
artist studies for its suggestibility have been entirely elim- 
inated. Thus the artist proceeds by analogical induction as 
well as by deduction, and all his inductions are accomplished 
on a deductive scale of values. For logical as well as axiolog- 
ical reasons, the method of art is inseparable from its ground 
in the ontology of art. 

(c) The conclusion of the artistic process is the completed 
work of art. An actual work of art is an actual object lying 
within the empirical field of the social or cultural. The defi- 
nition of art is as follows. Art is that division of culture 
which aims at the deliberate apprehension of beauty. The 
beauty of a work of art is not merely a value; it is a particular 
kind of higher value, a higher value which, like goodness, be- 
longs specifically to the culture-level of the empirical fields. 
But this does not imply ontological dependence upon human 
appreciation, it means merely susceptibility to such apprecia- 
tion. A work of art is thus a cultural or social object and 
must be treated and judged as such. That is to say its function 
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concerns more than one individual, usually social groups, and 
possibly approaches the whole of human society. The Ming 
vases, the Roman portrait busts, the paintings of Velasquez 
or of Rembrandt, the Buddhist temples, the Parthenon and 
the Gothic cathedrals, all are available to the artistic sensi- 
bilities of nearly everyone. The artist is a public figure and 
his products are public works whether the public takes 
cognizance of the fact or not. That is to say, the work of art 
may be composed of the crudest of materials: clay as well as 
jade, or canvas and pigments as well as gold, sounds made 
with special instruments; yet these are not used in their literal 
but in their formal or symbolic sense, and their meaning does 
not lie at the physical level although dependent on the phys- 
ical elements of its material for expression. A concrete aes- 
thetic object— a work of art— always has something abstract 
about it, and this is far more true of it than of other types 
of concrete objects, chiefly because of its symbolic nature. 

The work of art itself is a particular kind of sign, standing 
by itself and capable without aid of conveying its own mean- 
ing. It is the kind of sign which is called a symbol, pointing 
forever to the value of the beautiful. The ultimate aim of all 
art is to discover a symbol for the widest possible value, for 
the universally valuable. 

The method of art, which consists in relating the two onto- 
logical universes in a certain manner, has its ontological 
aspects; and the symbolism of art, being fundamentally an 
ontological affair, has its methodological aspects. But these 
issue only from the conclusion of the process, the completed 
work of art. Let us consider the conclusion from another 
point of view, the ontological. The object of art may be 
considered as a center of communication, the core, so to 
speak, of symbolism, a symbolism by means of which certain 
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values are conveyed from the discoverer (the artist) to the 
potential appreciator, the appreciator who is capable of stand- 
ing in the proper perspective. In this sense the work of art is 
an axioform, intended to convey rather than merely to con- 
tain the aesthetic value of beauty. The aesthetic form is both 
symbolic and fixed, pointing always toward the aesthetic 
values in process— but doing so after a static fashion. 

A work of art is successful to the extent to which it reaches 
toward this goal. None attains it, but all approach it more or 
less closely. The work of art like the law of science is an 
actual affair, but it differs from most other actuals in that 
its chief business is to point beyond actuality. It is thus an 
axiological symbol of the eternal standing in the temporal. 
Everything in its duration in a way symbolizes the eternal, 
whereas everything in its transience exemplifies the temporal. 
But the work of art, in its statistical tendency toward extens- 
ity of duration, is a more suitable symbol of the eternal, 
since it indicates the potentiality of the escape from tran- 
sience. 

One by-product of the conclusion of the artistic process 
is the practice of art appreciation. Of course, in a work of art 
new values of the beautiful are made actual. The appreciator 
derives pleasure from his experience of apprehending the 
meaning and the full effect of a work of art. Thus to under- 
stand a work of art means to love some new comer of the 
world. Art is in one sense an expression of tenderness for 
everything strange, and so it calls forth in the appreciator a 
new effort at loving. The question of the use of a work of art, 
then, is one of the enjoyment of its beauty. To enjoy a work 
of art fully is to use it to the fullest. The utilitarian function 
of the object of art, such as the use of a beautiful house as 
a dwelling, is extraneous to its use as a fine art object. 
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It may be finally pointed out that while all striving in 
actuality and the careers of all actual objects represent some 
degree of the effort to actualize values which are to that point 
only possibilities, the phenomenon of art is the manifestation 
of a higher value which appears in no other form. It is thus 
a matter of particular ontological concern, reminding all who 
touch upon it that there is no compromise. Art unites the 
crudest of materials with the highest of aims; the artist of 
today has made no advance over the cave men in this respect, 
for, like them, he is still fascinated by the problem and ob- 
sessed with the process of making an ontological image of 
god out of the commonest clay. 
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THE FIVE FUNCTIONS OF ART 


IHE craving for explanation, 
so common to human beings in every one of their activities, 
is usually baffled by the phenomenon of art. We have learned 
to expect that art will be described to us by those who are its 
authorities in terms which are at once ineffable and mys- 
terious. We shall always be told that art is something ex- 
treme, that on the one hand it is absolutely intuitive and awe- 
some, fit only for the elect and hypersensitive; or that, on 
the other, it is nothing more nor less than a social product 
and tool, produced by the masses for the masses. The assump- 
tion in each case is that a metaphysical explanation is being 
given, in the sense that the accounting always depends upon 
a theory of reality which is ultimate and ontological. The 
tracing of art to human intuition, for example, makes it onto- 
logically dependent upon the human senses, or on some one 
human sense, often devised for the occasion, and thus upon 
an anterior theory of reality which holds that true being 
resides in sense experience, from which all else is either de- 
rivative or of secondary reality. The tracing of art to mass 
expression makes it ontologically dependent upon human 
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society; upon some one social institution, such as economy; 
or upon a single social class; and, in any of these cases, upon 
an anterior theory of reality which holds that true being 
resides in the materially productive functions of social 
groups, from which all else is either derived or of a second- 
ary reality. Here it is obvious that the metaphysical theory of 
nominalism, the theory of the sole reality of physical partic- 
ulars, is responsible for these aesthetic assumptions. 

We may for the present purposes beg the ehgibility and 
validity of nominalism as a metaphysical foundation for 
aesthetics, and we may instead simply ask why it is that the 
explanations of art which nominahstically fostered theories 
advance, are unable to account for the other aspects of art. 
The intuition theory is not able successfully to account for 
the social nature of art, and the social theory is not able to 
account either for the individualistic nature of discovery and 
appreciation or for the fact that the value of works of art 
survives the social context in which they were actualized. 
Somehow in these conceptions, art proves to be a static affair 
even when it is conceived as having been a product of the 
clash of violent forces. Although there are other art theories 
which have not been included here, our pair of examples 
should serve to illustrate the kind of error which is commonly 
committed in the explanation of art. Art is stillborn, what- 
ever its parentage; it is held to be ultimately baffling or else 
amazingly clear. In every case a single function is assumed for 
it, and this function is expected to furnish all the explanation 
which is necessary or even possible. Now, there is one grain 
of truth in these contentions, and this is that art must have 
a dominant function if it has any; that is to say, one of its 
functions must prevail over the others. The shortcoming in 
most present-day explanations of art is not that they assume 
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a function but that in so doing they rule out the possibility 
of others. However, the truth that one function is dominant 
over the others must not be allowed to obscure the fact that 
art has more than one function. The functions of art would 
not make intelligible sense were they to be construed as a 
heterogeneous collection. But on any other assumption, the 
metaphysics of nominalism must prove an inadequate theory. 
The inconsistency of the nominalistic philosophies is as un- 
fortunate for aesthetics as for any other field which nomi- 
nalism seeks to invade with its simplified yet misleading 
explanations. Nominalism does not admit any organization or 
system in its account; anything less must prove inelegant and 
unsatisfactory. 

Since the purpose of this chapter is to set forth the func- 
tions of art and their interrelations, a positive and affirmative 
rather than a negative and derogatory purpose, we must leave 
the full criticism of theories of art for another place, and 
proceed with the task which we have set ourselves. 

The thesis advanced here is that art has five principal 
functions which arrange themselves in a series of precedence 
according to their metaphysical importance. These five func- 
tions are: (i) the ontological, (2) the logical, (3) the epis- 
temological, (4) the psychological, and (5) the social. Our 
first task will be to explain each of these functions in turn, 
and our second to show their interrelations. 

(i) The ontological function of art is that of the allowance 
function in general, applied to beautiful objects. A work of 
art has a being of its own, a being which consists in the har- 
mony or qualitative aspect of the perfect relations of parts 
to whole; and if an object is a work of art, nothing— not the 
failure to recognize it for what it is, nor the failure to ap- 
preciate its value, nor the failure to use it as a work of art— 
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literally nothing at all— can destroy that being. Everything, as 
Bacon said, is what it is and not another thing. Being is im- 
mutable, and the destruction of anything actual only retinns 
it to the sole status of possibility; it does not obliterate it from 
being. What is true of all being is no less true of the being 
of a work of art. Existence, or the condition of actuality, is 
an unstable and at best a temporary state; things exist only 
for a while and nothing actual is known which lasts forever. 
But existence is only a part, and not the largest part, of being. 
In the largest state of being, the condition of possibility, 
there is no coming into being and no passing away, for the 
reason that existence detracts nothing from being. A possible 
work of art of course cannot function as a work of art, 
whereas an actual work of art can: existence has a value of its 
own. Nevertheless, the fact remains that being is an inalien- 
able characteristic of all things. 

Now, that part of being which is existence allows for func- 
tion, and that allowance, so far as being itself is concerned, 
we may say is its function. The ontological function is the 
allowance function, the function which allows other func- 
tions. Existence is a mode of being, and function is an 
exclusive property of existence; wherefore the ontological 
function of existing things is to allow them to function in 
whatever way the circumstances and their own peculiar 
natures require and permit. The peculiar nature of works 
of art is their harmony. Therefore works of art may function 
in whatever way harmony requires and permits them to func- 
tion. The ways in which harmony does require and permit 
them are given in the four remaining functions of art de- 
scribed below. These are, we may say, the functions of 
beauty or harmony, and they are allowed by the ontological 
function. 
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We have said that the peculiar nature of art is its harmony 
or beauty, contained in the perfect relations of parts to 
whole. We shall be concerned with the logical aspects of har- 
mony when we come to consider the logical function of art. 
But logic, as has been generally admitted, is analytical, and 
we may ask here just what, in the case of works of art, it is 
analytical oj. What, in other words, is the value, of which the 
logical function of art is the analysis, which allows the other 
functions of the work of art? The value of art is the sym- 
bolic qualitative reference to the ideal harmony of which all 
actual harmony is but the exemplification. The nature of 
art is the nature of that value which can best represent, 
qualitatively and symbolically, the radiance of harmony. Just 
as some of the logical elements of the actual world are rep- 
resented in cognition, so some of the elements of value are 
apprehended in feeling. What is felt is value in the world, 
and what is felt in the work of art is of course its value. This 
is what we know as the beauty of a work of art. In all 
organizations there is some relation of the parts to the whole, 
else the organization would become disorganized. What 
makes the work of art differ from aU other actual organiza- 
tions is its peculiar ability to refer symbolically and quali- 
tatively to the perfect relations of parts to whole which is 
ideal harmony. Works of art symbolize absolute beauty, 
which is the total beauty of the whole universe of essence. 
The harmony of parts in a whole when that whole is a work 
of art points to (as well as partakes of) that harmony which 
is the perfect harmony of all parts in The Whole. Thus in 
the last analysis, the work of art is a symbol of the absolute 
perfection, the infinite unity, of all being. 

What is true of works of art must be true in every instance 
and for every art. Let us, in this case, mention only the art 
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of music. In no other art, with the possible exception of 
architecture, is the unity of tremendous value with elaborate 
logical structure so evident as it is in music. The structure 
builds up to the value; the value analyzes down to the struc- 
ture. The way in which the flesh of the values of sound en- 
close the bones of its structure illustrates very well the unity 
in actuahty of certain values and their logic. The vast possi- 
bihties of music have hardly been even envisaged. The music 
of Bach, Handel and Scarlatti, for instance, shows how feas- 
ible it is for the scope of value to be consistent with the strict- 
est of logical forms. The relations of musical sounds, of 
rhythm, melody, harmony and tone, would not exist as such 
were it not for works of art in the field of music. Thus with- 
out works of art certain specific functions would have no 
relevance to being. The new freedoms in music, as repre- 
sented by atonal harmonies, polyrhythms, and so forth, will 
no doubt find their conventional genius, their Bach, in time. 
The possibilities of music are fantastic in their ever-increas- 
ing scope and range of allowances. 

(2) The logical function of art is marked by the identity 
and difference of the harmony of parts within the whole. 
When a thing is beautiful, its beauty relates it to some extent 
with other things and marks it apart from still others. In this 
way what it essentially is, concerns logic as well as ontology. 
Its being is ontological but the definition of that being, a 
definition which follows of necessity, is logical. Thus so far 
as art is concerned there is no great distinction between on- 
tology and logic, so close are their functions. Both ontology 
and logic, for instance, are greatly concerned with the per- 
fect relations of parts to whole in an object, the attainment of 
which is its supreme aesthetic function; but ontology is more 
concerned with the value, the essence, of that function, than 
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is logic. And, conversely, logic is more concerned with the 
structural or analytical aspects, than is ontology. 

To the extent to which the perfect relating of parts to 
whole is approximated, the result is an organization. Now, 
organization is a logical affair; and an actual organization, 
such as a work of art, is an exemplification of logic. Thus the 
organization of art is the logical function of art. Another 
name for organization is form or order. Form, or order, is 
supported, also, by the relations of identity and difference, so 
that the term, organization, embraces both meanings of logic 
as employed here. But in general, we may„distinguish some- 
what between the two meanings of logic in actual organiza- 
tion, for there we generally find the two elements of identity 
and difference on the one hand and of organization presented 
as quantity and structure on the other. We wish to know 
of an actual organization, say an object of art, how much 
it is the same as another thing and to what extent it differs. 
The logic which, as we have seen, is represented in two of its 
phases in works of art is also presupposed in mathematics, 
which should not surprise those who are familiar with the 
logistic theory of mathematics which holds it to be an ex- 
tension of logic. When Plato said that beauty and mathe- 
matics are close, he did not wish to limit either to the other. 
For, obviously, there are aspects of the beautiful which are 
not in themselves mathematical, the qualitative aspects, for 
instance; and there are aspects of mathematics which are not 
in themselves beautiful, the merely analytical, for instance. 
Thus Plato did not mean that the beautiful could be reduced 
to its elements of analysis, which is what the practicing artist 
always seems to fear that he meant, because it is so often 
what he thinks aesthetics and the philosophy of art mean 
today. No; Plato meant that what can be analyzed mathe- 
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maticaHy into complex elements of analysis is ipso facto 
beautiftil and can be appreciated as such. Works of art have 
forms, but, as we have noted in an earlier chapter, these are 
forms in a very special way: that is to say, they are axioforms. 
Like all logical problems, the emphasis is finally on value. 
Axiological problems are part of ontology, so that finally 
the logical shows its dependence upon the ontological. 

Some modem illustrations taken from art theory and prac- 
tice throw interesting light upon the abstract presentation of 
the logical theory of art. The modem American school of 
architecture of Louis Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright is 
based upon the elevation of the logical function of art to the 
position of first importance, thus placing it above the onto- 
logical. Form follows function, say these architects, meaning 
that the use to which a stmcture is to' be put determines the 
form it shall take. There is littie doubt that the architecture 
developed from this notion is far better than that which it 
came to replace. The structures to which decorations have 
been superfluously added, the homes and business houses of 
the late nineteenth-century American architecture, are well 
replaced. Yet to allow form to foUow function absolutely 
is to insist upon the logical function of art as its only one, 
which, as we have seen and shall see further, is far from being 
the case. Did form follow function absolutely in Saracenic 
architecture, in Byzantine architecmre, in Renaissance? 
Architecture, like all other arts, must eventually be obedient 
to its ontological functions, its theory of what is real and 
valuable, from which its logical function flows and with 
which it must fit. The expression of the namre of being is 
sought in the arts no less than in other forms of expression 
that human beings foster, and architecture is no less suscept- 
ible to its own ontological function than are— say— the sci- 
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ences. But when an outmoded, a no longer believed-in, type 
of construction remains, the logical function is an excellent 
canon with which to clear it away, and incidentally also one 
which produces clean and unblemished forms of building. 

From an example of the so-called ‘spatial arts’ we may 
im to take one from the ‘temporal arts.’ In music, the bare 
bones of form protrude rather obviously, and as a conse- 
quence the logical function suggests itself as the dominant 
one. The rhythms of sound are the evidence of order in the 
auditory world. This order is what keeps mere succession 
from turning into chaos. The fact that a sound which has oc- 
curred can be repeated, albeit with some variation, gives evi- 
dence that reason is fundamental. The Englishman in the 
tropics who dresses for dinner when alone, does so out of 
respect for the necessity and importance of order. We lean 
on order as presented by the established rhythms of sound— 
so that we do not become utterly lost in time in a chaos of 
noise. Rhythm retains for us, or restores to us, our place in 
actuality. One day is so much like another, at least in out- 
ward and purely physical manifestations, that we would go 
mad in the chaos and meaninglessness unless we could mark 
one day off from another in some way or fashion: by feast 
days and holidays, birthdays and mourning days, and so on. 
We eat at regular times whether we are hungry or not, we 
sleep and perform ceremonies of one kind or another at 
stated intervals whether we are ready for them or not, sim- 
ply because we lean on rhythm and periodicity, and need 
these for our sanity. But these are not merely logical; in a 
deeper sense they are ontological. 

The strength of music, then, is that it reveals an ontolog- 
ical faith in logical order. The type of music makes no dif- 
ference. Consider jazz, for instance. Jazz, or swing, or any 
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other form of syncopation, is a reliance upon the limits of 
order. It poses the question, how far can we abandon the 
rigid order that we have established without crossing the 
border into predominant disorder? That is why jazz has 
something of abandon, or, as we say, of licentiousness, about 
it. It tempts disorder by varying order, and thus recalls us 
to the ontological nature of order. The effort to depart from 
order in music is always illustrative, because the departure 
underlines the order. If form follows function absolutely, if 
the dominant function of art is its logical function, then, 
logicially, we ought to be able to go along with it wherever 
it leads us so long as its development remains logical. This is 
precisely what Schoenberg tried implicitly to show. He went 
from the ordinary conception of music to the cultivation of 
atonalism. Then he returned from atonalism not to the eight- 
tone scale but to the twelve-tone scale, and fled from 
atonality to polytonal harmonies! The insistence of order in 
music is dictated by its ontological function, though this is 
not apparent chiefly because in its abstraction music appears 
to be entirely a matter of logic. 

(3) The epistemological function of art is the increase of 
knowledge by means of the presentation, through the senses 
and to awareness, of values which would not otherwise have 
been perceived. This is obviously not the only way in which 
knowledge can be increased, but it may be the most impor- 
tant way in which tMs kind of knowledge can be increased. 
Science adds to the sum of our knowledge of the systems of 
natural law, whereby we are enabled to bring values into 
play, but this is quite another thing from recognizing and 
apprehending these values as such. Art discovers values which 
were not before fully actualized, and which are expressed 
abundantly for the first time only in the work of art. It 
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thus presents fresh values to human apprehension (or any 
other hypothetical variety of apprehension), making possible 
the increase of the knowledge of values. In this way, art ful- 
fills an epistemological function. 

That the epistemological function is subordinate to but 
consistent with the ontological function, should be clear to 
any student of philosophy who understands the nature of the 
relation of epistemology to ontology. More things have being 
than are known, and all things that are known have being. 
This means that all things which have being, ie., all things, 
have ontological relations, while only those things which are 
known, i.e., some things, have epistemological relations. 
Epistemology draws a smaller circle within the far wider 
circle of ontology, and so, as we should expect, the epis- 
temological function of art is a subordinate function. The 
epistemological function also depends upon the logical. The 
increase of the awareness of values would not be possible 
without the existence of identities and differences in the har- 
mony of parts within the whole. We could not recognize 
without differences, nor apprehend without identities. 
Knowledge is the knowledge of difference: we know by 
means of comparison. And the apprehension of value depends 
upon its ability to be what it is. Thus the epistemological 
function also is a subordinate one with respect to the logical. 

Subordination does not mean invalidity; the epistemolog- 
ical function is a perfectly valid one. It so happens that the 
only class of beings whose members are able to appreciate 
the value of works of art is, at the present time, the class of 
human beings. This makes the epistemological function of 
art one of great importance indeed to human beings. Three 
functions of art are in their appreciation closely interwoven 
Avith human beings: the epistemological, the psychological 
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and the social. We shall consider these in this and the follow- 
ing two divisions of function. Yet especially in connection 
with the epistemological function is it essential to remember 
that human responses are perforce always made to elements 
which already exist in the world. We do not create what we 
recognize, apprehend or appreciate in the act of recognition, 
apprehension or appreciation. It is perhaps true that art 
would never have existed were it not for the activity of 
human beings, but its existence once having been brought 
about no longer depends upon human beings. That is to say, 
art has its subjective aspect, and its effect psychologically is 
felt without doubt; but it no longer depends upon the subject 
and its existence is in no wise subjective. It is simply a new 
item of value the knowledge of which has been made avail- 
able through appropriate apprehensions. 

We may illustrate the foregoing by calling attention to the 
distinction between the roles of creator (or, better, inventor) 
and appreciator in the art of sculpture. The artist does not 
make a work of art out of any substance which inheres in 
his own spirit; he makes it out of the material of the external 
world, in accordance with the possibilites which he has en- 
visaged as existing in that world. The result is a combination 
of form with material which is no longer dependent upon the 
sculptor. He sees, let us say, the possibilities in the stone, 
and the uncarved block is to him simply an opportunity to 
make actual what is only potential. He must make those 
potentialities actual. Then as an artist he is done with that 
particular object of art. He draws back and regards the 
product of his handiwork not any longer in his capacity as 
an artist but now only as an appreciator and perhaps as a 
critic whose ability to appreciate and to criticize must stand 
on their own grounds, irrespective of the inventive or 
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creative capacity of the same person. The work of art now 
exists and is to be known, and the man who is responsible 
for its existence must henceforth remain in the same detached 
relation to it as any other person whose perspective enables 
him to be attracted by it. Jacob Epstein, the Anglo-American 
sculptor, once said in reply to the inquiry of an observer 
that he was no more of an authoritative judge than was any- 
one else of the particular meaning of a head he had lately 
modeled. The epistemological fxmction is general and avail- 
able to all who are capable of standing in the perspective of 
the appreciator. To those who are so capable there is an 
awareness of new values existing in the world, and of actual- 
ity to be enriched to the extent to which the new values can 
be known. 

(4) The psychological function of art is the increase of 
experience by the bringing, through the senses and to aware- 
ness, of values which would not otherwise have been appre- 
ciated. Two things are immediately evident with respect to 
the psychological function of art. One is that the psycho- 
logical function is closely related to the epistemological. The 
other is that the independence of art holds for the psycho- 
logical function just as well as it does for the epistemological. 
While human beings are at present the only beings whose 
psyches are capable of being enriched by works of art, this 
does not in any way make art a psychological affair or the 
psychological function of art its dominant one. In epistemol- 
ogy we consider the knowledge relation at its objective end; 
in psychology we consider the knowledge relation at its 
subjective end. We are concerned with the effect of knowl- 
edge upon the psychological subject, or, in other words, 
upon the psyche of the knowing and feeling subject. Thus 
epistemology, which is concerned with the knowledge of the 
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object by the subject, has as its subdivision the study of 
the effect upon the subject of the knowledge of the object. 
T his apphes at present in connection with works of art only 
to the human being as subject, but hypothetically it could 
apply to any subject whose perspective enabled it to stand 
in the knowledge relation of appreciation to objects of art. 

We have seen that the epistemological function of art is an 
important one, yet that it is subordinate to the ontological 
function; and likewise that the psychological is a subdivision 
of the epistemological. Thus we can arrive at the valid con- 
clusion that the psychological function, too, is subordinate 
to the ontological function. The same wiU be true of the 
relation of the psychological to the logical. The organic 
human being in whom there exists a psyche or organization 
is an existent being, having an ontological status of its own. 
The psychological function, such as the experience of the 
values of works of art, is an existent function and depends 
upon its own ontological being. The psychological being is 
also dependent upon the logical for the identity and dif- 
ference involved in the harmony of parts within the whole 
which enable the senses to apprehend values which are 
peculiarly artistic, as distinguished from other values and as 
distinguished from other existents with which the artistic 
values may happen to be contemporaneous and contiguous. 

Psychologically, the appreciation of works of art increases 
the sensibilities of the psyche. The various arts enrich the 
width of range and the keenness of appreciation of the senses 
by which they are apprehended. Music increases the powers 
and experience of the sense of hearing, painting and sculpture 
of the sense of sight, architecture and sculpture of the sense 
of touch, and so on. Since there are no arts that do not serve 
some sense while at the same time there are some senses 
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which are not at present served by some art, we may presume 
that new arts for the service of unserved senses remain to be 
discovered. Such an expectation appears to be reasonable 
enough. The emphasis of culture for a long while has been 
placed upon the visual and the auditory. A more advanced 
cultural stage might witness the cultivation of the other 
senses; the olfactory, for instance. We might develop 
methods of producing works of art which would depend for 
their appreciation upon the sense of smell or even upon the 
sense of taste. It is conceivable that there may be a tactile art 
or even a baresthetic or kinesthetic art, arts of touch or 
pressure or movement. Thus far these senses have been held 
down to the most primitive requirements, namely those of 
feeding and breeding, at least so far as direct employment is 
concerned; but it is conceivable that they, like the others, 
could lend themselves to the service of the inquiry into the 
nature of ontological values. 

We may discern the operation of the psychological func- 
tion of art most plainly in the spectacle of the difficulties 
encountered by advocates of new movements in art. Habit 
bears strongly upon the operation of the senses, so that from 
certain familiar phenomena we expect to have certain re- 
actions. Experiences which do not conform to expectations 
occasion considerable shock, and all fresh developments in 
art are of this character. The spectator goes to an art gallery 
in the hope of enjoying, let us say, either Corot or something 
similar which experiences with Corots have prepared him for, 
and instead he sees C6zanne; or, mutatis mutandis, he expects 
Cezanne and sees Picasso. The listener goes to a concert hall 
looking forward, let us say, to Beethoven or something very 
much like Beethoven, and instead he hears Stravinsky; or he 
expects Stravinsky and hears Ives. He claims at first to see 
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meaningless shapes and to hear meaningless sounds. Some 
time is usually required for the social group to absorb the 
shock brought about by the novelty of the psychological 
experience, but after the period of absorption (and provided, 
of course, that the art concerned is great art), the public 
recognition which ensues means that habit has begun to 
operate and indeed has managed to include the new art, so 
that the experience of the psychological person expects and 
indeed finds in the new art the experience it has always found 
so easily in the works of the old ‘revolutionary’ artists. The 
psychological function of art involves the education of the 
senses to the appreciation of new ontological values as these 
come into existence in the world. 

(5) The social function of art is the expression of the 
myths of institutions in various appropriate media. Each of 
the institutions of human cultural organization has its im- 
plicit dominant ontology, its inarticulated postulates regard- 
ing reality, which it expresses, symbolically and qualitatively, 
in the form of myths. The myth of the leading institution of 
the social group is the one which dictates the ethos of the 
culture. Art generally serves as its means of communication. 
The myth of the leading institution is also the carrier of the 
philosophy of the culture, that theory of reality which 
the social group has accepted. Thus the art of a culture, in 
so far as that art is expressive of the myth of the leading 
institution, is also the carrier of the theory of the real in the 
culture, and hence depends upon ontology. Thus the social 
function of art is subordinate to the ontological function, as 
indeed to all the others. The social function is dependent 
upon the logical in that the service of institutions relies 
upon the identity and differences in the harmony of the parts 
of the myth to the myth as a whole. The social is dependent 
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upon the epistemological in that only those values standing 
in the knowledge relation can be brought directly into the 
service of institutions. The social is dependent upon 
the psychological in that myths appeal to the senses of the 
hnman individuals who are parts of the wholes of social 
groups. Without the hierarchy of functions, the social itself 
could not function. 

The services rendered by art to the leading institution of 
a culture makes it appear that art is a dependent affair, an 
enterprise with no status of its own. We have already seen 
that this is not the case. Socially speaking, art, too, has the 
status of an institution, but it is an institution with a special 
function to perform, and that function gets performed re- 
gardless of other institutions. The leading institution of a 
culture may decline and some other institution may take its 
place, but no serious alteration in the function of art is 
thereby involved. The new institution is treated exactly like 
its predecessor. Art serves the carrier of the theory of the 
real, the institution whose myth dominates the culture, re- 
gardless of what institution occupies that oflSce, just as a 
soldier gives the military salute to any officer above him in 
rank regardless of what that person may be. 

Of course, it should be understood that art serves other 
institutions besides the leading one. Its chief service is to the 
leading institution, but it serves others in a declining series of 
importance. There is, in fact, no institution within human 
culture which is as such ruled out from being served by the 
social function of art. But when we remember that art has a 
social function we must also bear in mind that its social 
function in no way precludes its other functions. A work of 
art intended for the service of some institution may itself 
have other functions which it fills at the same time: functions 
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which are ontological, epistemological, and so forth. The 
social function of art is not always apparent in it. We may 
suppose that it has one purpose while it fills another, or we 
may consider one purpose to be the only or the chief pur- 
pose, whereas it may have many others. 

The service which art has rendered to religion is well 
known. In the Middle Ages, when the church was the lead- 
ing institution of the culture of central Europe, art served 
the church. In the building of the churches themselves, in 
their decoration, and in their ritual, the social function of 
many arts was called forth to good advantage. Architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music were among the arts which assisted 
in the performance of the religious service; in the Gothic 
cathedrals, in the paintings of Giotto, and in the music of 
Bach, we have evidence that the union was a fruitful one for 
art as well as for religion. Of course, other arts have served 
religion, and art has served other institutions. The great relig- 
ious art of the Jews was literature, as exemplified in the epic 
of the Old Testament. The arts have served the state, science, 
education, etc. But the particular institution which is the 
leading one, and the arts in its service, are highly indicative 
of the stage of the culture. 

Art now as ever is the gauge of culture. Although art al- 
ways manages to be somewhat better than the conditions 
with which it is surrounded, so that a declining culture may 
nevertheless give rise to great works of art, the fact remains 
that art itself is a good indicator of what is going on. From a 
declining culture we expect a degenerate art; but degenerate 
art is nevertheless art, while degenerate culture is only cul- 
ture to the extent to which it has not degenerated. The de- 
generate arts of today, although splendid in their decay, are 
yet in their decay. The attitude contained in the poetry of 
Robinson Jeffers, his hatred for all social organization and 
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even civilization, and his search for solace and nobility in the 
thought of virgins and stones; surrealist painting, its abro- 
gation of aU reason yet inadvertent reaffirmation of necessity 
in the very act of abrogation— these are signs of a declining 
age. Yet it may be that we shall witness, too, a joyful re- 
birth. Culture does not stop; it reproduces itself in the very 
act of dying. And so it may be, too, that art is continuous 
and unending ia its social function. 

We have reached the end of our brief exposition of the 
five functions of art. To those who would seek a simple ex- 
planation of art, the postulation of more than one function 
appears to be a confusion. To those to whom art is the most 
complex affair on earth, ineffable and mysterious, the de- 
scription of an exact number of precise and definable fimc- 
tions appears to be an oversimphfication. Art, however, is 
both simple and complex, commonplace and mysterious. It is 
simple in fulfilling a single function at a given time yet com- 
plex in the interlocking of its functions; commonplace in that 
there seems to be no human culture which altogether lacks 
it, yet mysterious in being, like all values, ultimately un- 
analyzable. We can never describe more than the logical 
aspect of a value; to apprehend it requires immediate experi- 
ence. The everyday fact of art, like that of the sounds and 
the primary colors, is yet a mysterious phenomenon, as 
baffling to the artist as to anyone else. The functions which 
art performs are arranged in a hierarchy, as we have noted; 
they are dependent upon the ontological function, and upon 
each other in the hierarchy. Yet there is also a sense in which 
each is independent. Those who would advocate one func- 
tion as real and the others as subordinate, where the function 
chosen for eminence is not the ontological, have to explain 
the importance of the neglected functions. Only those things 
which are at least partly independent can be properly related. 
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The advocates of the pure art theory hold art to be cheap- 
ened by its social function, while the advocates of the theory 
that art is an expression of the masses insist that to regard 
art as having any purity and value in itself is to make the 
error of preciosity and sterility. But each function is what it 
is and as such requires no other. The value of recognizing 
that the ontological function of art is the primary one is that 
the other functions are not robbed of their dignity and im- 
portance thereby. If art had none but an ontological func- 
tion, the world would be the poorer and we should know 
nothing of the being of art. If, on the other hand, art had no 
ontological function (which would be, of course, absurd), 
there would be nothing to accord to the other functions 
their proper reality. The very fact that art is a value, which 
none deny despite the variation in theories of value, means 
that it has a valid place in the world, and that the loss occa- 
sioned by its departure from actuality would involve a serious 
deprivation. The presence of art among us is a witness to its 
manifold services, ranging all the way from the a ffi rmation 
of pure being to the social role of institutions, none the less 
real for not being so obvious and none the less important for 
being so ordinary. The nature of the universe in which we 
place our faith, and the culture of the social group in which 
we conduct our lives, are bound up for us in the five functions 
of art. To concentrate upon one of these in no wise calls for 
the exclusion or derogation of the others. 

The hierarchy or graded series of artistic functions would 
seem to require that each be ontologically dependent upon 
those below it, but this is not so. The series of dependencies 
of the functions is itself functional rather than ontological; 
that is to say, it is a matter of use rather than being. The 
social function of art cannot be performed without the 
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Others, but it does not follow from this that its being requires 
the others. Each function is independent with respect to its 
being, and dependent only with respect to its use or applica- 
tion. Without psychological persons, for instance, it is doubt- 
ful whether the service that art renders to religion could 
have ever occurred; but the social function of art has an 
ontological status of its own: it is an expression of the myth 
of the leading institution, and in this sense quite independent 
of all psychological considerations. We do not do justice to 
the functions of art unless we consider each on its own merits 
as well as in relation to the others. In considering art as a 
whole, we must bear in mind the graded series of five func- 
tions whereby art is woven into the fabric of existence. 

We may bring this chapter to a close by noting that while 
nominalism fails to be an adequate foundation for aesthetic 
theory, its contradictory number, the theory of metaphysical 
realism, seems to do much better. Realism in this sense refers 
to the theory that all things are equally real (though all may 
not be equally valuable). The functions of art are real func- 
tions, and the domain of real universals and values includes 
the ontological function of art; when we assert that the other 
artistic functions are subordinate to the ontological function, 
we are endeavoring to show the hierarchy of existential func- 
tions rather than to pass judgment upon differing degrees of 
reality, which, on the showing of metaphysical realism, 
simply are not to be found. Explanation can finally be satis- 
fied only with propositions describing conditions that do not 
change and that are not altered by the passage of time. The 
functions of art must be shown to answer to this description, 
and this has been attempted from a basis which incon- 
trovertible fact and the theory of realism make solid. 
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THE MEANING OF TRAGEDY 


All art has its tragic aspect, 
but then so has every ordinary event; hence we are bound 
to seek for art a more definitive knowledge concerning the 
nature of the tragic. We experience tragedy in our personal 
lives and we ■witness tragedies on the stage; but do we mean 
the same thing when we speak about the tragedies of 
ordinary life and the tragedies represented in works of art? 
If so, what is the element they have in common? Through 
the answers to these questions the essential meaning of 
tragedy may be found. We are safe in assuming, for the 
purposes of this chapter, that some experience of the tragic 
in both its occurrences: as an element of art and also of 
ordinary life, is familiar to all persons. Yet the meaning of 
a thing, that which is essential to it, is not always to be 
found in the common-sense definition, for common sense is 
apt to be too general; or in the artistic definition, for art is apt 
to be too special. We are here making the assumption (for 
which, as we shall learn, there are good metaphysical 
reasons) that the two meanings of tragedy as given in ordi- 
nary life and in art are special cases of a grander principle. 
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With the understanding of this assumption, we may pro- 
ceed abruptly to the statement of the hypothesis which is to 
be accepted as the basis of the present argument. The 
hypothesis, which is in the form of a definition, is as follows: 
Tragedy is that aspect of artistic value which is concerned 
with the quahtative presentation of the acceptance of the 
content of actuality. The remainder of the chapter will be 
devoted to exploring the meaning and implication of this 
definition. 

By tragedy is meant the qualitative reaction to limited 
value, taken just for its value and despite its limitations. 
Tragedy depends upon the fact that values as actual affairs 
cannot persist forever, for it does not matter that values are 
fated so long as they are values. What is, is, when it is; and 
this irrespective of how long it may or may not remain what 
it is. Every actual thing is both valuable and logical. Its value 
has disvalue; its logic has contradictions. Thus it is doomed; 
and indeed history is the record of doomed things. Every- 
thing must come to an end in finite time; all individuals, 
families, empires and whole civilizations, however long then- 
span of time, they must know defeat and eventual death and 
decay. We argue from a knowledge of the past to the expec- 
tation of the future; that is the reasonable thing to do. But 
value always transcends logic, and love, being a manifestation 
of value, reaches beyond reason: we love the things we have 
and we do not wish them to die. We know that they shall 
die; yet we love them, all the same, and we are willing to 
fight for them. It is a hopeless fight, and we shall undoubt- 
edly lose them in an end which may be near or distant. 
But we fight for what we love, doggedly, blindly, against all 
adversaries, though we may know in a way, or feel, that we 
are certain to go down in defeat. 
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Tragedy is self-contained and self-sufEcient; it calls for 
nothing else and requires nothing more. Tragedy is chiefly 
a qualitative alfair; it presents itself as force, value or power, 
rather than as principle, law or analysis. It acts as a whole 
and not through the agency of its parts. Lastly, it is the 
content of existence, the positive part of actuality which we 
meet in our experience, that tragedy qualitatively accepts. In 
tragedy, the conflicts, the logic and the structure of existence 
are there only to point up the bafflement, and hence the 
limitations, of positive value. Nothmg actual exists forever; 
everything eventually runs into conflicts and contradictions 
and hence must perish. The perishing comes as an indication 
that value is not unlimited, and because it is not unlimited it 
must come to an end. Tragedy is the recognition of the fact 
that even limited value (and all actual value is limited value) 
is valtie just as much as unlimited value would be, only it is 
not as much of value. The tragedy is that no values less than 
infinite value are allowed to remain actual more than a 
limited time. 

Actuality in the round is neither as good nor as bad as it is 
sometimes painted. Actuality is the world of action and re- 
action, the realm of those things which affect and are af- 
fected; and in this world there is harmony as well as conflict, 
logic as well as irrationality. Tragedy concentrates upon the 
consistent elements. Value has its structure; and since we are 
concerned with positive value in tragedy, we are also con- 
cerned with the extent to which that structure is valid, even 
though this part of our concern is indirect. Thus tragedy re- 
quires for its values a certain degree of consistency. The 
requisite consistency is furnished in actuality by the remorse- 
less logic of events. In a limited dme, the logic of events can- 
not be demonstrated, and that is why tragedy in art so often 
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hangs upon a protracted time-span. The Oresteia of 
Aeschylus pursues its postulates through several generations 
with the aid of a dramatic trilogy, and in this wise the logic 
of events makes itself evident; for it is always possible that 
the postulates of a set of actual circumstances may take a 
whole generation to establish, the deductions another genera- 
tion, and the conclusions still another. In Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Rex, the protagonist is the unhappy victim of the chain of 
circumstances which he himself had started. He sets up the 
postulate for certain action, and is himself enmeshed and 
crushed in the deductions which follow. He kills his father in 
order to become the husband of his mother, and then 
banishes himself from his own kingdom. Tragedy is a logical 
affair, otherwise it could not be accepted qualitatively as a 
value; for illogical things present themselves qualitatively as 
disvalues. 

The logic of events may be compared to the syllogism laid 
down along the time-line moving from the past to the present 
and into the future. Postulates have been estabhshed by 
events in the past; in present events deductions are drawn, 
wittingly or unwittingly, from those postulates; and every- 
thing concerned works toward conclusions as consequences 
in the events of the future, conclusions of which we may be 
unmindful but which operate effectively none the less. By 
following the chain of events through the time-span in which 
their logic will be revealed, tragedy is able to recognize the 
inevitable end of the values involved in those events. Thus 
tragedy reaffirms the inevitability of logic by emphasizing the 
effect which the logic of events exercises upon its own in- 
herent values. Thus tragedy is involved in the present or in 
the future, just as reason is. And, also like reason, it requires 
more than the present to demonstrate its character. 
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If logic and consistency are secondarily involved in the 
axiological considerations of tragedy, it may well be asked 
why there must be a conflict in tragedy and why positive 
aims must end in defeat. Both conflict and defeat afiirm in 
different ways the actual limitations on value, in spite of 
which the value must be accepted and even defended. We 
fight for what is good and true and beautiful not because we 
think or hope that these things will exist forever; on the con- 
trary, we know they will not. We fight for them because we 
know they are valuable, and because we know that whether 
or not they are banished from actual existence they will 
nevertheless have their being forever; and we fight for the 
retention in existence of the values of being. Nothing of 
value can ever be destroyed simply by being removed from 
actuality. What is actual is always possible, and what was 
actual or what may (or may not) someday be actual is stiU 
possible; essence is a larger and more inclusive category than 
existence. In recognition of the higher status of value, actual 
values have their limited cycle and eventually meet with 
disaster; and those who fight for the good and the true and 
the beautiful, provided that the fight goes on long enough, 
are sure to be brought to eventual failure. But through the 
very disaster and defeat, the infinite nature of value is once 
more confihmed. We cannot lose in the final sense, just as in 
a more proximate sense we are not apt to win. Values will 
be lost from existence but may return eventually. 

The tragedy is, then, that particular exemplifications of 
value cannot be continued indefinitely in existence.^^ 
Struggle always has its tragic aspect, since there must be a 
vanquished whenever there is a victor, and tragedy is the 

I’-Cf. Francis S. Haserot, Essays on the Logic of Being (New York, 
1932), p. 443 et seq. 
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victory of the vanquished. Actuality is a mass of major and 
minor struggles; every actual thing is fragmentary, and every 
fragment is engaged in a constant striving to complete itself. 
In this effort it meets with the opposition of other fragments 
which are engaged in the same pursuit. The contradiction of 
actual conflict results, a conflict from which currently only 
one victor can emerge; but there is a consolation prize for 
the loser: the values on his side, whether lesser or greater 
than those of his opponent, retain their essence even though 
not their existence, and hence it will always be possible that 
they will come into existence again. Hence every tragedy is 
a fairy story for the values which exist happily ever after, 
even if not for the carrier of the values who sooner or later 
must die. His solace is the promise of the return of the values 
which he cherished, even though this is to be accomplished 
with the aid of other carriers. 

The two ontological universes of the possible and the 
actual are involved in the meaning of tragedy. Tragedy 
represents one aspect of the strain between the universes; 
that what is actual and therefore also possible cannot remain 
actual, and also that what is possible but non-actual cannot 
become actual. The first aspect of the strain is an ontological 
impossibility, in that nothing actual is wholly valuable and 
non-contradictory; thus it must eventually fall a prey to its 
logical and axiological shortcomings. Things live by means of 
their value and consistency, and die as victims of their dis- 
value and inconsistency. There has been nothing actual 
which was ever known to be lacking in shortcomings and 
limitations. The second aspect of the strain, namely that 
what is possible and non-actual contains no ontological pro- 
hibition against actualization, at least none against those pos- 
sibilities which are not essentially non-contradictory. Thus 
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in tragedy there is always the note of faith and the note of 
hope. In the most heartbreaking tragedy there is always the 
feeling that somehow it is well with the victims and that 
being is essentially good and right and even beautiful. But 
despite this positive note, the fact is that the possibilities are 
not actual and we do not see how they shall become so. 
Their failure to become actual, continued into the immediate 
future, is a tragic fact. 

Tragedy weaves the two ontological levels together; it 
runs threads from the possible to the actual and from the 
actual to the possible. It recognizes elements of the eternal 
and unchanging in the temporal and the changing; it bids a 
regretful farewell to those values which are being lost from 
the world that we know and confidently expects their return 
on some as yet unspecified occasion, from the assumption 
that there is at least nothing illogical in such an expectation. 
Thus it tacitly but emphatically recognizes the being of some 
level other than that of the actual world of action and re- 
action, and depends upon an interaction between the two 
universes. Tragedy is metaphysically realistic in its admission 
of the being of two universes of ontology. If the values con- 
flict here below, if the inconsistencies abound, if justice is 
seldom done, tragedy at least recognizes that the values, the 
consistencies and true justice belong to another kind of 
world: though it says nothing in detail concerning such a 
world and its order, and thus avoids theology and cosmology 
except by remote inference and subsidiary implication. 

An illustration of how tragedy weaves the two ontological 
orders together is given in the Greek conception of the cycle 
of tragedy; success, hubris, nemesis and ruin. In this con- 
ception, man is defeated because of his assumption that 
through perfection he has managed to raise himself from the 
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level of the temporal to the level of the eternal. Success at 
the temporal level is followed by defiance of the gods, as by 
one of themselves. But this divine insolence is followed by 
the retributive justice of that nemesis who is the guardian 
of the natural order of things; and after nemesis there is 
complete ruin. Thus tragedy is the defeat following hard 
upon the false assumption that all which is possible is also 
actual, that perfection not only can be attained but has been 
reached. Similarly, we are furnished with another example of 
the interweaving of the two ontological orders if we consider 
the distinction between the romantic and the classic from this 
aspect. The classic is the pursuit of the eternal values for 
their own sake, as though they were inclusive of the tempo- 
ral; the romantic is the pursuit of the temporal values for 
their own sake, as though they were themselves eternal. In 
this way we are enabled to view the tragic hero, the defender 
of lost causes, either from the romantic or the classic 
perspective. 

We have defined tragedy as that aspect of artistic value 
which is concerned with the qualitative presentation of the 
acceptance of the content of actuality. We have noted that 
tragedy affirms the ideal axiological order by this acceptance. 
How, then, does it happen that when tragedy is confronted 
with a situation involving disvalue, it behaves in exactly the 
same way? The answer to this apparent dilemma is that 
the highest and most symbolic instance of the acceptance of 
value in actuality would be the acceptance of the smallest 
amount of value. But the smallest amount of value is not 
value at all but disvalue. From the point of view of positive 
value, the smallest amount of value is the largest amount of 
disvalue. We see this illustrated graphically in mathematical 
analysis, when we plot negative values for y on the scale of 
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rectangular coordinates, and find the amounts growing larger 
for —y. We see it illustrated, too, in the trial of Socrates as 
recited in the Apology of Plato, when Socrates replies to his 
accusers after he has been unjustly condemned to death, that 
they must suffer the penalty of villainy and wrong while he 
abides by his award: “Perhaps these things are fated and I 
think that they are well.” (Apology, 39B.) Thus the very 
highest affirmation of eternal and positive value must consist 
in the embracing of the largest amount of disvalue in actual- 
ity. Tragedy, we may now say, consists in the direct affirma- 
tion of the ideal axiological order by means of the acceptance 
not only of the positive content but also of the disvalues of 
actuality. 

We have discussed the logic and the ontology of tragedy. 
Readers who are oriented toward human values to such an 
extent that nothing makes sense without them, will want to 
know something concerning the relation of the tragic to the 
human. This topic involves a further discussion, this time one 
on the epistemological, the psychological and the ethical 
meaning of values. We shall want to return to the perspective 
from which we started, however, and this will be done by 
relating tragedy to other aesthetic elements. In the mean- 
while we have committed ourselves to a specific point of 
view by the very order in which the topics relevant to the 
meaning of tragedy have been treated. If the definition of 
tragedy, and its other logical and ontological aspects, can be 
considered without reference to our knowledge of tragedy or 
our reactions to it as human beings, then obviously tragedy 
itself must be to some extent independent of such considera- 
tions. That is indeed the position advanced here. Tragedy is, 
as we have already seen, a thing in itself independent to some 
extent of all other things. From the human point of view, it 
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is something objective and external. As such it does have an 
effect upon human beings, however; and it is this effect 
that in the following paragraphs we shall consider. There is 
an epistemology of tragedy, and more pertinently, there is a 
psychology; and though neither of these topics is central to 
the meaning of tragedy, both well may be important in the 
actual practice of tragedy. 

The knowledge of tragedy is gained to some extent just as 
is the knowledge of any other item. Tragedy from the view- 
point of epistemology is an object, and the knower of the 
tragic is the subject. The subject is not entirely devoted to 
the knowledge of tragedy, since there are so many other 
things to be known, and the object of tragedy is not en- 
tirely occupied with the subject since there are so many 
other subjects. Thus the relation is one which can be 
switched on and broken off without entailing the disaster 
of either subject or object in the case of tragedy. The tragic 
object is what it is whether or not the subject is standing in 
the position of knower. We may term this position a 
perspective. Tragedy always occupies a perspective, and we 
may assert that every object has its potential perspective. 
When this perspective is occupied by a subject, there takes 
place the knowledge of tragedy, occasioned in the subject by 
the object. Knowledge, the knowledge of tragedy, then, is a 
result of the occupancy of a perspective. 

Everything in the world is limited and fated, as we have 
noted earlier. Each thing in a sense travels about with its 
own perspective. When this perspective is occupied by some- 
thing capable of knowing (and in the highest degree known 
this something is a human being), there is knowledge, the 
knowledge of tragedy. The truth of tragedy is the one-to- 
one correspondence between the view from the perspective 
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of tragedy and the tragedy itself, plus the coherence which is 
the consistency of a given tragic view with the tragedy of 
other views. The ability to stand in the perspective of 
tragedy is for a subject a question of his equipment. Not 
everyone has the necessary equipment. To one without sym- 
pathy and the code of a certain obligatory behavior of 
children toward their parents, for instance, the tragedy of 
King Lear might very well be meaningless. Yet that would 
be no argument for the essential meaninglessness of King 
Lear. Tragedy would be tragedy even if there were no one 
capable of occupying the perspective necessary in order to 
gain the knowledge of it. 

In formal art the elements of tragedy are intensified, so 
that the knowledge of tragedy is more readily gained from 
it than from everyday life. Yet the knowledge of tragedy is 
not confined to art but may be acquired through pedestrian 
events. The death of a nobody who may have had important 
ambitions is tragic, even though the tragedy had been ap- 
parent only to his wife and children; assuming that not 
enough persons crossed his path who would have been able 
to glean his moral by occupying the perspective which would 
have made the knowledge of his tragedy available to them. 
Tragedy is charged with the capability of exercising a cer- 
tain effect; it is an object full of potentialities for subjects; 
and when a subject, that is to say, a knower, wanders into 
its perspective either deliberately or by chance, or perhaps 
even unwillingly, it works its influence upon him. The 
subject does not have to stand in the perspective of tragedy, 
but when he does he has to know it, just as a certain logic 
is inexorable but only to those who have accepted its postu- 
lates. 

The psychological aspects of tragedy differ from the episte- 
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mological in that the former are concerned with the effect 
of tragedy upon the person rather than with the way in 
which the knowledge of tragedy is obtained. In order 
properly to consider the psychology of tragedy, we must 
reverse the subject-object order which we have found ob- 
tains in the knowledge process, and consider tragedy as the 
subject of the psychological effect and the person as the 
object upon whom that effect is exercised. Immediately it 
becomes obvious that there are more subjects than objects. 
Tragedy is tragedy whether it is observed or not; tragedy is 
not exclusively human, but there is, of course, human 
tragedy. 

That tragedy does exercise a psychological effect has 
been known for some time. Plato observed that people en- 
joy their weeping and Aristotle said that the tragic 
pleasure is that of pity and fear,’^* a statement which Plato 
had made more specifically in the Laws but which Aristotle 
elaborated into his famous doctrine of the effect of tragedy 
as one of purgation through pity and terror. Plato did not 
say enough; Aristotle went too far. The Aristotelian ex- 
planation was perhaps occasioned by the feeling of exhaus- 
tion combined with satisfaction that accompanies the enjoy- 
ment of a good tragedy. This, however, is the after-effect, 
not the effect. The effect of tragedy is rather what Edmund 
Burke declared it to be: a matter of sympathy. The con- 
flict between value and existence, evident in tragic events 
whether enacted in ordinary life or depicted on the dramatic 
stage, has its effect upon the human individual in the 
sympathy which it evokes in him. We may here go further 
than Burke in declaring that the response of the person to 
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the stimulus of the tragic is one of empathy, the quasi- 
projection of the self into the contemplated situation. All 
positive feelings are substantial connectives; and in the feel- 
ings prompted by the apprehension of a tragic situation, we 
know ourselves to have the capabilities and the limitations 
which make us the brothers of those who are suffering. 
When a character in a drama, or a person in actual life, is 
confronted in his aims by the more powerful aims of other 
elements of his environment (which includes of course other 
human individuals with their aims), we know that there but 
for the accidents of circumstance go we; hence symbolically 
we are defeated in his defeat and we die his death, at least 
in spirit. We feel for him as we assume he must feel for 
himself; and we are rent by his failures and consoled only 
by the knowledge that the values for which he stood can- 
not perish utterly but always may return. Thus dwelling 
within the divine part of man is his sense of tragic value, 
a sense to which his reasonings as well as his feelings guide 
him. 

The after-effect of which Plato and Aristotle speak is 
the enervation that comes from dealing with the qualitative 
nature of things. To touch essentials is an exhausting experi- 
ence; it makes us feel better, but also it makes us weary. The 
very intensity of the feeling might be expected to do that. 
With the exhaustion, however, there also flows wisdom. We 
may be tired out by the intense witnessing of a tragedy; 
who could help it after enduring even in representative form 
the trials and the death of the hero and the transfiguration 
of the values for which he stood? We may be weary, but we 
have also grown a little more understanding. The vicarious 
experience, which is sympathy with the tragic, has taught us 
something; we have learned to be aware that while we, too. 
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must pursue the values in existence, there is for us also a 
fundamental contradiction in actuality, a conflict of values 
and existence, and the temporary but otherwise complete 
triumph of disvalue to which some day our efforts must 
succumb. Thus tragedy has an educative worth, and those 
who have not been allowed to experience tragedy by having 
the tragic happen to them in some measure fall short of 
being wise; their position is made possible only by a certain 
understandable blindness. 

Those, too, who have not learned to appreciate tragedy as 
it exists in the arts also lack something; they have not been 
able to view tragedy objectively and in high concentrations. 
Their lives are not as rich as they might otherwise be; their 
experiences will not be intensified as the experience of 
tragedies might have intensified them. To possess feeling 
and comprehesion for the arts and to exercise these means 
to live a deeper and a fuller life. For some ethical theorists, 
the good life is the beautiful life; yet no one can touch 
beauty without being hurt somewhat, without experiencing 
the tragic. Such theorists went too far, so far as strict ethics 
is concerned, yet surely there is something valid in what 
they have maintained. 

Tragedy is related to practical ethics in that it teaches 
us by example to seek the good. The assumptions of tragedy 
involve the postulate that nothing evil has any possible 
future, whatever its successes in the present of actual exist- 
ence may be. The good, on the other hand, represented by 
the contemplation of events as they ought to be through 
viewing the actual or symbolic enactment of things as they 
are, has a future however remote and a being however 
tenuous. Knowing this about the good, who could resist 
the desire to pursue it? In this wise, the psychological and 
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the educative aspects of tragedy are closely linked with 
the ethical. The values of which we spoke in our definition 
and explanation of the nature of tragedy are none other 
than those of the good and the beautiful, together with the 
rational value of the true. What applies to both the good 
and the beautiful applies to the good. 

As for the beautiful, we must remember that tragedy is 
an aesthetic topic; and we shall expect that the tragic has 
more peculiar relevance to the beautiful than it has to the 
other values. Such indeed is the case. We have noted that 
tragedy exists in actual life as well as in art; yet tragedy-as- 
art is an intensification of tragedy-as-life, and so we shall 
take our aesthetic considerations of tragedy from the field 
of the arts. The beautiful involves the harmony of parts in 
the whole: when anything has this property of perfect re- 
latedness, it is said to be beautiful. We have, in a way, 
already referred to the specific aesthetic aspects of tragedy 
in the definition given at the outset of this chapter. What is 
perfect is more acceptable; and the value of the perfect 
relation of parts to whole is that of the beautiful. 

In a perfect tragedy, everything falls into place. The cir- 
cumstances that lead, say, the protagonist to do what 
he does; the logical deductions in action with which as a 
result he gets himself involved; the forces of antagonism, or 
perhaps of an antagonist, that thwart him, as, in accordance 
with the dictates of the shortcomings of actuality we should 
expect that something or somebody would do; his struggles 
which are so unavailing, and his final disaster or death which 
was so obviously inevitable; these are the parts of which a 
tragic whole is made. Other examples could be adduced, 
but in the end the effect is the same, and we almost shrink 
as the impact of the sheer beauty of the logic of tragic events 
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makes itself evident in all its power and in all its glory. What 
happens is not always so beautiful, though it may be; but 
out of the pieces of what happens, the dramatic artist forges 
a portrayal of what ought to happen. The perfect intentions 
and actions of the tragic protagonist who fights for the 
good, for some specific justice or success, the efforts of the 
hero who fights no less well because he knows that the cause 
for which he fights (whatever it may be) is foredoomed to 
eventual failure, are rarely justified in the short run and 
rarely betrayed in the long run, being more concerned with 
value than with victory; and the spectacle of such logic in 
the smooth functioning of its parts is very beautiful indeed. 

That tragedy is only an aspect of artistic value is, of 
course, obvious: besides tragedy there is comedy, which has 
also an artistic value. The meaning of tragedy can be made 
somewhat more evident, perhaps by contrasting tragedy 
with comedy. In the terms in which we have defined 
tragedy, comedy is that aspect of artistic value which is 
concerned with the qualitative presentation of the short- 
comings of actuality. Both comedy and tragedy are expressed 
qualitatively; but where tragedy is concerned with content, 
with values qm values, comedy is concerned with the limita- 
tions on those values. Comedy proposes that what is funny 
is a thing not being what it ought to be, and emphasizes 
the ludicrousness of the shortcomings of things in actuality. 
Comedy is indirect, tragedy is direct. Seen in psychological 
terms, comedy is the more intellectual of the two, and 
tragedy the more emotional; comedy is detached and con- 
templative, and does not require that we put ourselves in 
the position of those in the comic situation. Where there 
is laughter, there is apt to be little sympathy except in the 
grand sense. But where there is tragedy, there is participation 
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rather than contemplation. Tragedy asks us not to con- 
template but to take part, at least in projected empathy with 
the tragedy of the situation. Comedy views the present with 
regret and condemns it at least in symbol for not being 
better than it is. Tragedy views the present as the helpless 
child of the past, with certain virtues of its own, which are 
virtues irrespective of what they have come from or what 
they lead to; but doomed nevertheless. Comedy thus points 
to reform, in showing what the conditions of actuality are 
that stand in need of improvement; it calls for action, for 
planning, for effort. Tragedy, on the other hand, points to 
acceptance, in showing what there is about actuality which 
though limited is valuable; it calls for faith, for belief and 
for hope. Tragedy is the deeper, comedy the more critical 
and therefore the more penetrating and keener. But despite 
the uses of comedy, it is tragedy that we must lean on at 
the last, for the simple reason that after our improvement is 
accomplished and our amendments executed, there is a resi- 
due of the unfulfilled, a remainder of what could be but is 
not, a failure and an end and a defeat, constantly reminding 
us how the things for which we fight must perish for a little 
while, and how we can only hope that they will come again 
because we know that if certain things are good they must 
be good regardless of whether they exist or not. Comedy 
and tragedy are complementary aspects of existence; the 
former emphasizing logic, the latter values; both are required 
if we are to enjoy and to benefit by the artistic view of 
the nature of things. 

Tragedy has cosmological and even theological aspects. 
We have already noted that while tragedy is always tragic, 
it does not always have to close in absolute disaster and 
defeat, for there is always a kind of triumph inherent in the 
fact that the values which are removed from actuality do 
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not go out of being but are always possible, and therefore 
can never be utterly destroyed. The Greek tragedies, partic- 
ularly those of Aeschylus, contain the idea of the perfecti- 
bility of the actual universe. If God is all good and all 
powerful, a combination which, in the light of the existence 
of evil seems inconsistent, then He will in the future improve 
his style. To quote from Gilbert Murray’s translation of 
The Suppliants, 

“Oh, may the desire of Qod be indeed of God/” 

The perfectibility of the universe, a property more likely 
to exhibit itself in the remote future, but indicating a per- 
fection toward which we can work in the present, has been 
restated for us, this time in terms of the logic of probability, 
by an American philosopher, Charles S. Peirce, in his notion 
of the unlimited community. Chance, said Peirce, begets 
logic, and the likelihood of the laws of nature asserting them- 
selves in human events is very high. Hope in the future rests 
on statistics which can be mathematically demonstrated. 
Tragedy, unlike comedy, is positive, and its positive char- 
acter is more than justified. For the tragic, which is content 
to affirm and embrace the limited values of actuality in the 
sure faith and knowledge that they are values, is willing to 
face death and dissolution gladly and even gloriously, though 
the circumstances in which they occur be small and ignomin- 
ious indeed, because it is only the values which can triumph 
ultimately; and we shall have a share in their triumph 
posthumously as evil slowly but surely is abated, as con- 
tradictions are resolved and the ugly transformed. The great- 
est art is tragic art, and the greatest art is that which tran- 
scends art itself. 

The common goal of the values and of their analysis into 
truth is one which can be approached through many avenues. 
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In the theatre, for instance, we may think of the work of 
Chekhov or of John Webster, as that of the greatest artists. 
But the plays of Aeschylus and Shakespeare can hardly be 
bound down within the confines of art. For these men, the 
art of the theatre was a means only and not an end. Art 
so universal is also cosmological and even theological. In 
the hands of Aeschylus, Prometheus is translated from his 
position as a culture-god in the Greek pantheon to that of 
the God of Reason. Zeus was, as Aeschylus saw, the first 
rational god. Similarly, Shakespeare took what would in 
rational terms be considered merely a gentle melancholy, a 
sort of sweetly disillusioned viewpoint, and showed it to be 
peculiar to the contemplative human being in his actual life 
in so far as that life is forced to be one of action. Shakes- 
peare demonstrated that man with all his limitations is yet 
a forthright portion of the cosmical universe, a segment of 
undeniable being, existentially expressed. It is this fact which 
lies at the heart of tragedy. 

We are now in a better position to understand the state- 
ment made at the outset of this chapter. There is no distinc- 
tion between the meaning of tragedy as it occurs in ordinary 
life and in art except one of greater intensification in the 
case of the latter. Art deliberately points up the values which 
in ordinary life exist in somewhat more diffused form. The 
cosmological meaning of art is the meaning which includes 
both the lesser meanings which tragedy has in art and in 
ordinary life. The ultimate beauty of the universe becomes 
dramatically exemplified by the acceptance of the disvalues 
of actuality as themselves somehow good; and this is the 
meaning of tragedy. This definition of tragedy might be 
essentially retained as a true proposition concerning certain 
aspects of the nature of all things. 
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THE MEANING OF COMEDY 


Comedy is a unique field 

of investigation. It is an intrinsic value, and as such compar- 
able only to other intrinsic values. As intrinsic it cannot be 
explained away or reduced. There are no words to describe 
logically the intrinsic aspect of any value— it just is. All 
that logic can hope to do is to effect an analysis. Such a 
logical analysis must consist in the tentative segregation of 
the field itself and in the exploratory attempt at definitions. 
It is this task to which we must address ourselves. 

Comedy is one kind of exemplification that nothing actual 
is wholly logical. Expressed as the truism that nothing finite 
is infinite, that nothing limited is ideal, this truth appears 
to be self-evident. Yet such is not the case. Self-evidence 
is an a priori judgment, and has often been disproved in 
practice. It is a notorious historical observation that customs 
and institutions rarely enjoy more than a comparatively brief 
life; and yet while they are the accepted fashion they come 
to be regarded as brute givens, as irreducible facts, which 
may be depended upon with perfect security. 

All finite categories, the theories and practices of actuality, 
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are always compromises. They are the best possible settle- 
ments which can be made in the effort to achieve perfection, 
given the limitations of the historical order of events. Thus 
the categories of actuality are always what they have to be 
and seldom what they ought to be. It is the task of comedy 
to make this plain. Thus comedy ridicules new customs, 
new institutions, for being insufBciently inclusive; but even 
more eflFectively makes fun of old ones which have outlived 
their usefulness and have come to stand in the way of fur- 
ther progress. A constant reminder of the existence of the 
logical order as the perfect goal of actuality, comedy con- 
tinually insists upon the limitations of aU experience and 
of all actuality. The business of comedy is to dramatize and 
thus make more vivid and immediate the fact that contradic- 
tions in actuality must prove insupportable. It thus ad- 
monishes against the easy acceptance of interim limitations 
and calls for the persistent advance toward the logical order 
and the final elimination of limitations. 

Comedy, then, consists in the indirect affirmation of the 
ideal logical order by means of the derogation of the limited 
orders of actuality. There are, of course, many and diverse 
applications of this principle. It may, for example, be achieved 
(i) by means of direct ridicule of the categories of 
actuality (such as are found in current customs and institu- 
tions), or it may be achieved (2) by confusing the categories 
of actuality as an indication of their ultimate unimportance, 
and as a warning against taking them too seriously. Come- 
dians from Aristophanes to Chaplin, from Daumier to the 
Marx Brothers, have been occupied with the illustration of 
these approaches. The first is the method employed by Ring 
Lardner; the second, that employed by Gertrude Stein. A 
good example of (i) is the satire in Hemingway’s Torrents 
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of Spring on the contemporary outlook of the literary 
generation. “Do come home, dear,” Diana, the girl in the 
beanery, says to her man, Scripps. “There’s a new Mercury 
with a wonderful editorial in it by Mencken about chiro- 
practors.” Would that do it, she wondered. Scripps looked 
away. “No, I don’t give a damn about Mencken any more,” 
he replied. 

A good example of (2) is contained in one of T. E. 
Lawrence’s replies to the proofreader’s queries concerning 
the Seven Pillars of Wisdom. To an objection that his trans- 
lation of Arabic names was full of inconsistencies, Lawrence 
replied, “There are some ‘scientific systems’ of transhtera- 
tion, helpful to people who know enough Arabic not to 
need helping, but a wash-out for the world. I spell my names 
anyhow, to show what rot the systems areP 

Students of comedy are fond of pointing out the element 
of surprise which enters into every comic instance. Some- 
thing is expected and does not happen; the result is comedy. 
A man sits down but the chair has been snatched away and 
he falls on the floor. As crude as this is, it is true comedy. 
But the attempt to hold comedy down to the failure of 
expectation follows from the wrong interpretation of what 
is involved. First of all, comedy does consist in the absence 
of something which is expected, but it can also consist in 
the presence of something where nothing is expected. Al- 
ways, however, the situation must illustrate the absence of 
what ought to be, if it is to reveal comedy. The unexpected 
indication of the absence of perfection (the ought) consti- 
tutes the comic situation. 

P. 131. 

Seven Pillars of Wisdom, p. 25 (italics mine). See in this connection 
the whole of Lawrence’s answers to the proofreader as excellent examples 
of true comedy. 
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Corresponding to the unexpected something and the un- 
expected nothing in the above analysis are the types of 
humor known as understatement and exaggeration. Under- 
statement shows vividly the absence of something which is 
expected. It does not ridicule current estimations in order 
to show their limitations, but achieves the same end by other 
means. The beautifully simple means employed consists in 
the failure to take current estimations seriously on just those 
occasions when they are most expected to be taken seriously. 
Charles Butterworth, the screen comedian, is a master of 
this kind of comedy. When on one occasion he was shown 
a very elaborate statue, so large that all of it could not be 
included in the camera’s focus, he observed approvingly, 
“Very artistic.” Again, when introduced to a woman who 
wore orchids and ermine, Butterworth said, “Oh, all in 
white.” 

Exaggeration shows the presence of something where 
nothing is expected. Exaggeration is more common than 
understatement because it is so much easier to effect. Ex- 
aggeration ridicules current estimations by pushing the 
emphases to their apogees. Exaggeration takes the evaluations 
of the day, so to speak, at their word, accepts them as almost 
the whole truth. The features which the cartoonist singles 
out for attention are made to stand for the whole face. 
Charlie Chaplin’s shoes, the cascade of knives which flows 
from Harpo Marx’s pockets, the grammatical errors of Lard- 
ner’s people— the list is practically endless. One familiar 
form of exaggeration is the grotesque. The grotesque is that 
form of exaggeration which occurs under the species of the 
ugly; and it works by combining the most unlike parts into 
a single whole. The half-animal, half-human gargoyles of 
Gothic architecture are examples. The fact that the creatures 
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consisting of a combination of plant and animal parts, or of 
animal and human parts, unities of different kinds of life, 
seem more grotesque than those made up of inanimate com- 
binations, has its own meaning. The higher we go in the 
series of organizations, the more subtle and tenuous but also 
the more important the differences. Hence the combination 
of higher with lower animal forms appears grotesque. The 
grotesque also conveys the idea that while all is ultimately 
one, this One is not made up of a random collection of parts 
thrown together helter-skelter but consists in a graded 
hierarchy of levels. The grotesque, too, then, as a form of 
comedy is a qualitative call to order. Both understatement 
and exaggeration point the moral that by exceeding the 
ordinary limits of actual things and events, the arbitrary and 
non-final nature of these limits can be demonstrated. Thus 
comedy is an antidote to error. It is a restorer of proportions, 
and signals a return from extreme adherence to actual pro- 
grams, in so far as these programs are found to be faulty. 
Thus indirectly comedy voices the demand for more logical 
programs. 

Needless to say, this kind of ridicule does service to the 
ideal, to the truth of an ideal society, by jesting at things 
which in the current society have come to be taken too seri- 
ously. Customs and institutions, in virtue of their own 
weight, have a way of coming to be regarded as ultimates. 
But the comedians soon correct this error in estimation, by 
actually demonstrating the forgotten limitations of all actuals. 
In this sense the clown, the king’s jester, and the film come- 
dian serve an important function. This function is to correct 
overevaluation, by exhibiting current evaluations in the light 
of their shortcomings. The corrosive effect of humor eats 
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away the solemnity of accepted evaluation, and thus calls 
for a revaluation of values. 

Inasmuch as comedy deals chiefly with current evaluations, 
its specific points bear always upon the contemporary world. 
The butt of its jibes may be shortcomings which have en- 
joyed a long and rather persistent history, or they may be 
merely evanescent and fashionable assumptions which are 
doomed to a short career. In either case they are usually 
highly contemporaneous. For example, the desire of in- 
significant men to appear important, as when Bacchus puts 
on the lion’s skin and club of Hercules, in Aristophanes’ T he 
Frogs, illustrates foibles which can easily be shown to have 
been a weakness of human nature throughout historical 
time, and which still holds true of members of our own 
society. 

Yet there are many contemporary allusions in the same 
play, some of which are now identified as having been aimed 
at known historical figures of Aristophanes’ day, while 
others are permanently unidentifiable. When actual things 
and events have vanished, comedies which criticized them 
begin to date. The Frogs is valuable to the extent to which 
its criticisms remain applicable. Despite this saving element 
of atemporality, in the main it is true that classic comedies 
require extensive footnotes giving historical references, in 
order to render particular satires intelligible. 

Thus the contemporaneity of comedy is one of its es- 
sential features. Sherwood Anderson is speaking for all 
comedians when he exclaims, “I want to take a bite out of 
the now.” Comedy epitomizes the height of the times, the 
Zeitgeist. Hanging upon the vivid immediacy of actuality, it 
touches the unique particularity embodied in the passing 
forms of the moment. A criticism of the contradictions in- 
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volved in actuality, it must inevitably be concerned with 
the most ephemeral of actuals. Since its standpoint is always 
the logical order, it deals critically with the fashions of 
specific places— because they are not ubiquitous, and with 
those of specific times— because they are not eternal. 

We have seen that some comedies criticize customs and 
institutions which are no longer viable, while others go 
deeper to those which are still effective. Following upon this 
distinction, it is possible to divide comedies into the romantic 
and the classical varieties. Romantic comedy deals with that 
which was actual but is now remote; classical comedy deals 
with that which is always true and therefore perennially 
actual. Needless to add, the division is not an absolute one, 
and most instances of comedy contain elements taken from 
both varieties. Yet the division is important. We can perhaps 
best make it clear by further comparison between the clas- 
sical and the romantic. Classical comedy is comedy that 
tends toward an absolutistic logical view. In classical comedy, 
the ideal of the rigorous logical order is unqualifiedly de- 
manded by the criticism of actuality. No sympathy is felt 
for the extenuating circumstances which render that goal 
difficult of attainment. This uncompromising demand is the 
criterion of what is classical. It manifests a severity of out- 
look which marks particularly great comedy, and tends to 
be of permanent worth. 

Nothing, however, is ever completely classic, and there 
is found throughout all comedy, even the loftiest, a strain 
of sympathy for the uniqueness of actuality, a nostalgia for 
the lost particularity of actual things and events, especially 
when these belong to the past. The mournful regret that 
remembered events cannot be recaptured in all their fright- 
ful but fluid vividity is the hallmark of the romantic. The 
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romantic tends to relax a little from the uncompromising 
demand for the logical ideal, and to identify its interest 
somewhat with the irrevocable uniqueness of elements flow- 
ing by in the historical order. Trivia by Logan Pearsall Smith 
is replete with romantic comedy, though touched here and 
there with classic insight. “ ‘I have always felt that it was 
more interesting, after all, to belong to one’s own epoch; 
to share its dated and unique vision, that flying glimpse of 
the great panorama, which no subsequent generation can 
ever really recapture. To be Elizabethan in the Age of Eliz- 
abeth; romantic at the height of the Romantic Movement. . .’ 
But it was no good: so I took a large pear and ate it in 
silence.” 

The romantic consists in a partial identification of inter- 
ests with lost or perishable unique actuals. Since these must 
soon belong to the past, romanticism implies that perfection 
lies, or should lie, in the past rather than in the future. Thus 
romanticism is a form of primitivism. Romantic comedy 
points out that although passing actuals should have been 
better than they were, they were better than what has taken 
their place. The classic, on the other hand, like all true 
rationalisms, is directed toward the future; since what can 
happen is a wider category than what does happen, and 
classic comedy criticizes actuality in order that possible 
things and events in the future might be more perfect. Thus 
romantic comedy is shot through with nostalgic regret that 
certain actuals {i.e., specific ones in the past or present) can- 
not be made better than they were or are, while classic 
comedy takes the same observations of certain actuals but con- 
cludes from these observations that all actuals should be better 
than they are. Where romantic comedy is concerned with a 

More Trivia, p. 92. 
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segment of actuality, classic comedy is concerned with all 
actuality. 

Comedy is properly part of the study of aesthetics. But 
it will be observed that this would restrict comedy to works 
of art. This cannot be done, since comic elements are con- 
tained in much that lies outside the arbitrary aesthetic field. 
As we have already defined and further explained comedy, 
there is a comic aspect inherent in every actual thing and 
event. A short digression will be needed, therefore, in order 
to show just what is the artistic element in all its field of 
investigation with which comedy deals. This can best be 
done by exhibiting the logical structure which works of 
art share with other systems. 

Every piece of knowledge, whether it be a thing or an 
event, a tangible object or an abstract system, possesses a 
formal structure. This formal structure consists in a set 
of primitive propositions or postulates which are arbitrarily 
set up, in a chain of deductions which are rigorously drawn 
from them, and in a necessary conclusion. This is not the 
way in which the structure has been erected historicaUy, but 
the logical form which it has by virtue of what it is. Perhaps 
the most familiar example of formal structure is the system 
of Euclidean geometry. Here the number of postulates is 
simple and few, the deductions rigorous and the conclusions 
demanded. As a result, the system enjoys a remarkable 
generality of application. 

This kind of analysis is a common one throughout the 
realm of abstract systems, such as those of mathematics and 
theoretical science. But what is not equally well known is 
that the same analysis can be made of events; nevertheless 
it is true for them also. Every event possesses some formal 
structure. An event may be abstracted from its context in 
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the stream of actuality, and considered as a self-contained 
system, having its own postulates, deductions, and necessary 
conclusions. The mere fact that the postulates may be im- 
plicit rather than explicit, and the deductive actions follow- 
ing perhaps a matter of instinctive or even automatic 
reaction, does not alter the fundamental formal validity of 
the structures. A man who chooses to go to the movies, a 
lost dog which manages to find its way home, and a river 
which winds its way to the sea, are equally good examples 
of the principle that all actions are purposive, and as such 
must be served by mechanisms which are analyzable into 
strictly logical systems. 

What is true of abstract systems and events, with regard 
to their formal structures, is also true of works of art. For 
works of art also have their formal structures, though these 
are perhaps not so candidly expressed. Indeed it is the very 
difiiculty presented by the problem of abstracting the formal 
structures of works of art which has led critics to suppose 
that no such thing exists. Nevertheless, it remains true that 
without their formal structures nothing actual could be. 
Works of art are sometimes admitted to have organization 
of a sort; but what such organization could consist of with- 
out formal structure cannot be imagined. 

As a matter of fact, a close inspection of any work of art 
will bear out the truth of this contention. In some art 
mediums the form is more apparent than in others. For in- 
stance, the theme and variations scheme of most musical 
scores has a logical form which lies fairly obviously at the 
surface, and may be easily discerned by most appreciators. 
Indeed it is well known that any thorough musical apprecia- 
tion must be grounded in an understanding of the form of 
the composition. The theme, or themes, announce the postu- 
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lates, and the variations illustrate the deductions which are 
drawn from them. In the novel much the same holds true. 
The characters and situations as the reader finds them at the 
outset are here the postulates; the actions and interactions 
of the characters are the deductions drawn; and the climax 
presents the necessary conclusions toward which everything 
else has moved. What is true of music and fiction is true of 
every other kind of work of art; the effectiveness is always 
closely identified with a rigorous logical scheme, which is 
present even if never presented as such. 

In abstract logical disciplines, all claims for the a priori 
and self-evident truth of postulates have been abandoned. 
In their place there has been substituted what is known as 
the postulational method. This amounts to nothing more 
than a recognition of the arbitrary selection and objective 
existence of postulates, which must rest not upon their self- 
evident truth but upon the fruitfulness of deductions made 
from them (i.e., the generality of their possible range of 
application) together with the self-consistency of the sys- 
tem of deductions itself. Now, what does this mean in terms 
of works of art? It means simply that the subjective claims 
of intuition and the creative claims of the artist must be 
somewhat abated in favor of the deductive aspect. Induction 
and the artistic process are not to be abandoned, since there 
is no other method known for the discovery of works of 
art, but the fact is to be recognized that such inductive 
processes rest upon the prior assumption of a logical scheme 
in terms of which the inductions are made. Postulates are 
chosen by the artist by means of induction; necessary con- 
clusions are drawn from them by means of deduction. Thus 
although the insight of the creative mind is an indispensable 
tool in the production of works of art, it yet remains true 
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that the process, as well as the final product of the system 
itself, is stricdy logical. 

In this connection, it may be remarked parenthetically 
that the genius of the artist lies largely in the choosing of 
postulates. Once they have been chosen, he may exercise 
his ingenuity in determining where the proper deductions 
can be drawn. In a highly organized work of art {i.e., one 
which is technically perfect), all possible deductions are 
drawn. For here aesthetic economy has demanded that the 
postulates be kept few and simple, and therefore the number 
of possible deductions severely limited. The best of Bach’s 
fugues are illustrations of the latter type of works of art. 

The criticism which comedy makes of all actual things 
and events is aimed specifically at their formal structures. 
Formal structure is alone responsible for the paucity of 
actual value; and it is this lack with which comedy expresses 
dissatisfaction. But warning must be issued against a grave 
danger which lurks in this fact. It is a mistake to suppose 
that ridicule leveled at the limitations of any actual system is 
being directed at the idea of system itself. To make fun of 
some man dressed for an afternoon wedding is not to make 
fun of formalism in dress, but might indeed be a plea for 
stricter attention to appropriate proportions in formal dress. 
To deride our government’s shortcomings is not to deride 
the necessity for some sort of government but is rather a 
demand for better government. Theories and practices are 
criticized not because they are theories and practices, which 
in one form or another must always have their place, but 
because they fail to be sufficiently wide and inclusive. 
Comedy, we must remember, upsets the categories of actual- 
ity only with the purpose of affirming the logical order. 
The literal nonsense of Gertrude Stein calls for the estab- 
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lishment of wider conventions in prose than those which 
her own prose came to destroy. 

In short, it is not the content (i.e., the value) which is 
being criticized in comedy, but the limitations put upon that 
value. Criticism of formal structure means criticism of the 
fact that the content contained in formal structure is not 
unlimited content. 

There is nothing which does not have its tragic as well 
as its comic aspect. Comedy and tragedy are both members 
of the same class of objects, and are known to bear some 
close relation to each other. It will aid, therefore, in the 
understanding of comedy to contrast it with tragedy for 
points of difference, and to compare them for points of 
similarity. We have already done this once in an earlier 
chapter, only there it was for tragedy; here it will be done 
again but from the point of view of comedy. In order to 
make clear what we are talking about, it will be best to 
begin with definitions. We have already defined comedy 
as an indirect affirmation of the logical order by means of the 
derogation of the limited orders of actuality. What is re- 
quired now is a definition of tragedy which can be set over 
against this definition of comedy. Tragedy, as we have seen, 
is the direct affirmation of the logical order by means of the 
approval of the positive content of actuality. Tragedy is 
content to endorse the threads of the logical order as these 
are found running through the historical order. 

Tragedy afiirms the infinite value of the world through 
the endorsement of the remorseless logic of events. This blind 
faith in the triumph of the logical order over the contradic- 
tions and evils of actuality survives the observation that in 
any limited time the logic of events may be accomplishing 
more harm than good. According to Dorothy Norman, Al- 
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fred Stieglitz has related an anecdote which illustrates very- 
well this aspect of tragedy. “When someone asks him what 
he understands by the word ‘justice,’ Stieglitz replies, ‘There 
are two families, equally fine. They go to a hillside, and 
there they build their farms. Their houses are equally well 
built; their situations on the hillside are equally advantageous; 
their work is equally well done. One day there is a storm 
which destroys the farm of one of them, leaving the farm 
of the other standing intact. That is my understanding of the 
word ‘justice.’ ” 

Among the best examples of tragedy are the Greek dramas 
of Sophocles and Aeschylus. In the Oedipus Rex of Sopho- 
cles, the hero unintentionally sets off a chain of circumstances, 
of which he is himself the unhappy victim. Unwittingly, he 
sets up a postulate for action, and is himself enmeshed and 
crushed in the deductions which follow. He kills his father 
in order to become the husband of his mother, and then 
banishes himself from his own kingdom— all without his own 
conscious knowledge or consent. This play is a true illus- 
tration of the dramatist’s recognition of the inexorable march 
of the logic of events, of the logical order as it operates 
through the medium of history. 

There are many points on which comedy and tragedy 
may be contrasted, which will serve to explain them both 
in a more thorough manner. Comedy is an intellectual af- 
fair, and deals chiefly with logic. Tragedy is an emotional 
affair, and deals chiefly with value. Comedy is negative; it 
is a criticism of limitations and an unwillingness to accept 
them. Tragedy is positive; it is an uncritical acceptance of 
the positive content of that which is delimited. Since comedy 
deals with the limitations of actual situations and tragedy 
with their positive content, comedy must ridicule and 
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tragedy must endorse. Comedy afiirms the direction toward 
infinite value by insisting upon the absurdly final claims of 
finite things and events. Tragedy strives to serve this same 
purpose, but through a somewhat different method. For 
tragedy also affirms the direction toward infinite value, but 
does so by indicating that no matter how limited the value 
of finite things and events may be, it is still a real part of 
infinite value. Logic being after all the only formal limita- 
tion of value which is the positive stuff of existence, tragedy 
which affirms that positive stuff is greater than comedy 
which can affirm it only indirectly by denying its limitations. 

Comedy is by its very nature a more revolutionary affair 
than tragedy. Through the glasses of tragedy, the positive 
aspect of actuality always yields a glimpse of infinite value. 
Thus tragedy leads to a state of contentment with the actual 
world just as it is found. According to tragedy, whatever 
in this finite world could be substituted for the actuality we 
experience, would stiU have to be actual and therefore to 
some extent limited. It would have to be finite to be available 
for experience, and would not be the infinite value toward 
which we always are working. The historical order of ac- 
tuality, wherever and whenever it is sampled, yields a small 
amount of positive content which must be a fragmentary 
part of actuality. Thus, tragedy seems to say, since any seg- 
ment of actuality is bound to be a fragmentary part of 
infinite value, why change one for another? Better to stress 
the fact that whatever small fragment of value we have, it 
is as much value (though not as much of value) as any other 
fragment? Why then, it asks, be dissatisfied? 

Comedy, however, is occupied with the termini of things 
and events, their formal limitations, as opposed to tragedy, 
which is occupied with their positive stuff or content. If 
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it is only the limitations of actuality which, prevent actuality 
from containing infinite value, those limitations should not 
be suffered. To justify the demand for their elimination, it 
is only necessary to point out that they are limitations. 
Comedy leads to dissatisfaction and the overthrow of all 
reigning theories and practices in favor of those less limited. 
It thus works against current customs and institutions; hence 
its inherently revolutionary nature. Actuality may contain 
value, so comedy seems to argue, but it is capable of con- 
taining more of value; and it is necessary to dissolve those 
things and events which have some value in order to procure 
others which have a greater amount. Better to stress the fact 
that however much value any actual situation may have, it 
is prevented from having more only by its limitations. Why, 
then, be satisfied? In periods of social change, we may 
expect to see the role of comedy assume an increasing im- 
portance, although, to be sure, both the comic and the tragic 
aspects of being are always and eternally omnipresent. 

It has been pointed out by Bergson and others that comedy 
bears a closer resemblance to real life than does tragedy. This 
is true, and it is very obvious why it should be so. The con- 
tradictions and disvalues of actuality wear a greater vividity 
than do truths and values. In our daily occupations, we are 
confronted more frequently with the intense aspects of ex- 
istence than we are with the diffused aspects. Error, ugliness 
and evil, are, after all, colorful. Truth and value, as found, 
for example, in the systems of mathematics and the feelings 
of ecstasy, are wonderful; but they are likewise rare. Every- 
day life knows much more of the partial and extremely 
limited side of existence, and it is only a truism to say that 
this side is more familiar. Fortunately for the progress of 
humanity, familiarity is no index to value; what we are 
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forever condemned to pursue are just those fleeting glimpses 
of infinite value which come to us so seldom. But it is 
comedy which wears the common dress. 

Comedy, then, criticizes the finite for not being infinite. 
It witnesses the limitations of actuality, just as tragedy wit- 
nesses the fragmentary exemplifications of the logical order. 
Tragedy affirms continuity by showing how it exists in 
every actual thing and event. Tragedy shows the worth of 
every actual, down to the most ephemeral, and so is always 
close to the permanent value of the worshipful. Comedy 
comes to the same afiirmation, but inversely and by indirec- 
tion, just as one might affirm beauty by criticizing the ugly. 
Comedy catches the principle of unity in every finite thing; 
tragedy attends to the principle of infinity. 

It should be remembered that our contrast of comedy with 
tragedy tends toward a misleading oversimplification, as all 
analysis, of necessity, must. There are subtle relations between 
comedy and tragedy which reveal them to have more in 
common than do the rough comparisons we have had to 
make. Often indeed the connection between comedy and 
tragedy is so close as to render them hardly distinguishable. 

An excellent example of comedy in this sense is afforded 
by the episode of Alice and the Cheshire Cat, in Carroll’s 
Alice in W onderland. Alice had been nursing a baby, when 
suddenly, much to her dismay, it turns into a pig. She puts 
it down and it trots off into the woods. Alice walks through 
the forest, “getting well used to queer things happening,” 
when with no warning the Cheshire Cat reappears exactly 
where it had been before. In the midst of this series of 
marvels, the Cat’s conversation assumes the most casual, 
conversational tone. 
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“ ‘By-the-by, what became of the baby?’ said the Cat. 
‘Fd nearly forgotten to ask.’ 

'It turned into a pig,’ Alice answered very quietly, just 
as if the Cat had come back in a natural way. 

" 'I thought it would,’ said the Cat, and vanished again.” 

Here comedy, too, turns upon the logical order of events, 
but what events! Through the exposition of their connec- 
tivity, limitations are unexpectedly exposed and the comic 
aspect brought into predominant relief. Or the connectivity 
is emphasized as one of continuous value, and the tragic 
aspect triumphs. There is comedy in actual situations whose 
limitations have been laid bare. There is tragedy in the in- 
exorable march of actual situations, because what value is 
contained in them will not be denied. Both comedy and 
tragedy emerge from the same ontological problem: the 
relation of the logical to the historical order. We may see 
the actual situation as comedy or as tragedy; for in fact 
it is both. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ARTIST 


JLHE psychology of art is a 
field which lies within the province of psychology rather 
than art. For the psychological aspects of art are not the 
whole of art nor even the most important part, at least so 
far as art itself is at stake; and, while they are not the whole 
of psychology, either, they are at the same time more at 
home with psychology. In the psychology of art, we are 
dealing with psychic processes in so far as the human being 
is concerned with art. Yet although it is the human concern 
with art which is chiefly responsible for the discovery or 
the making of works of art, the human concern with art 
is not art; it is merely human concern. Art, like everything 
else, is ontologically independent of its origins. Hence the 
psychology of art is more psychological than artistic. A 
work of art in no way resembles the man who made it or 
the method by which it was made; and it may differ radically 
also from its own self in its earlier stages of composition or 
construction. The things with which a topic is related must 
be separated from that topic in order to be understood in 
their proper relations with it. The psychology of art will 
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throw some light upon the meaning of art, which is here 
our main interest. 

Inasmuch as there are two psychological functions in 
connection with art and we intend to treat only of one, it 
will be best to begin by making a sharp distinction between 
them. The psychology of art may be divided into the psy- 
chology of art expression and the psychology of art ap- 
preciation. The first deals with the psychological processes 
that take place when a work of art is made. The second 
deals with the psychological processes that take place when 
a work of art is enjoyed. Since the appreciation of art does 
not throw as much fight upon the meaning of art as the 
expression of art does, it is with the latter that we shall 
occupy ourselves. 


I 

The psychology of art expression rests upon facts and 
theories in both psychology and art, and these theories find 
their basis in, and the various facts bear witness to, a prin- 
ciple which they hold in common and which lies deeper 
than they do. This theory has to do with the unity of men 
and nature and with the status of abstract possibility of all 
occurrences in the human and natural worlds. The world 
which man has made as well as man himself are integral 
parts of that larger world which we call nature. Since man 
is part of nature, anything that he makes out of bits of his 
environment must be part of nature, too. Now, we usually 
take the human viewpoint on the things that catch our 
attention, and indeed it is a little difficult to see how any 
other viewpoint could be available to us. We are human 
beings in an irretrievable way, and no matter how we twist 
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and turn we cannot escape the narrowing consequences of 
that fact. 

Yet if we eliminate that question as being of little value, 
we still find that from the human viewpoint several per- 
spectives are possible. We may take up (i) the frankly 
human perspective, or (2) the quasi-non-human perspective. 
Let us see what each of these involves. 

(1) We can take the perspective which never allows us 
to forget ourselves. According to this perspective (and we 
must never lose sight of the fact that all our perspectives 
are essentially human), the spectacles through which we 
view the world must themselves be kept constantly in the 
field of vision. We must insist upon seeing our eyes as well 
as that which our eyes see, and this fact must be constantly 
repeated to ourselves in a never ending series of inverted 
returns. It is, we may as well confess, a little difficult to see 
what is gained by insisting upon confusing the mechanism 
with the purpose which the mechanism is intended to serve. 
The eyes are obviously not what we wish to see but only 
that by which our seeing is made feasible. A smooth mech- 
anism is one which does not intrude itself upon its function, 
in the same way exactly that a good organ within the somatic 
organism never makes its particular presence known: we 
are never conscious of our liver, say, until the occurrence 
of some liver disorder. A condition of well-being is one in 
which we are able to forget our bodies altogether. Hence 
it is that which lies within the perspective and not the per- 
spective itself that we wish to study. 

(2) We can take the perspective which allows us to for- 
get ourselves almost altogether. According to this perspec- 
tive, we can separate ourselves from our processes of per- 
ception and view the world and man’s place in it apart from 
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all egocentric considerations. We can so to speak take the 
god’s-eye view, or at least the cloud’s-eye view, and from 
this perspective see the world together with man and all 
his works as a comprehensive whole in which he plays his 
part but in which we from our perspective and for the pur- 
poses of that perspective play no part at all. This perspective, 
let us pretend, is nature’s perspective which we have been 
allowed for the moment to use. It may make it possible for 
us to see ourselves and some of the things with which we 
play in a new light and from an angle which we had never 
envisioned before. And we may return then, to our old 
familiar perspective with a fresh comprehension which we 
would not otherwise have been able to gain. In what fol- 
lows, it will be the second perspective which is as consistently 
as possible employed. And when we come to a description 
of the psychological processes themselves, we must bear in 
mind that the second perspective is still the one we have 
chosen to take up, and that as a result we are endeavoring 
to study the artist’s mind as an integral segment of the natural 
world and not as apart from or opposed to it. 

The psychological process of art expression, then, is the 
method whereby nature produces art through the utilization 
of the objective human perspective. From the viewpoint 
of nature, the artist is a mechanism employed by nature to 
achieve her end which is the making or discovery of a work 
of art. It may be asserted that art is simply an extra complica- 
tion of nature. For since man, the artist, is part of nature, 
and the materials out of which works of art are made are 
parts, too, the resultant works of art must themselves be 
natural objects. Because there is nothing unnatural about 
works of art, it is not legitimate to speak of the opposition 
of nature and art, as though they were contraries or op- 
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posites, or inimical to each other in any way. The only 
reason to speak of them separately is the necessity to refer 
to those parts of nature which are not works of art and to 
those which are. A work of art is that part of nature which 
has been turned into a work of art. 

If works of art are natural, it follows that they are not 
supernatural. According to the postulate which asserts that 
everything in nature must have some natural explanation 
could we but find it, a work of art may be a rare object but is 
too common to be regarded as in any way a miracle. Those 
whose keen sense of appreciation makes them capable of the 
most exalted emotions when confronted with a very great 
work of art are apt to regard their experience as having 
something of the miraculous about it. But the fact that such 
experience is of the highest kind does not mean that it is a 
supernatural experience. For it is not. Any experience which 
can be reproduced at will is not a supernatural experience, 
and the work of art, however great, remains there and is 
continuously capable of exciting exalted emotions in the 
equipped appreciator. Great artists are not common but 
they continue to occur among us, and so the artist and his 
products may be among the highest expressions of human 
society without having to be supernatural. Thus it is mis- 
leading to speak of artistic expression and the making of 
works of art as any kind of ‘creation,’ as is so often done. 
Creation is usually understood to mean a process which has 
something of the divine about it. For those to whom every- 
thing is somehow touched by divinity, art is not to be 
singled out. 

The denial of the divinity of artistic expression and works 
of art is apt to occasion the wrong impression. It is supposed 
that if the artistic process is not divine, then it must be merely 
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mechanical. But this, too, is erroneous. No artist and no 
one famhiar with the psychological processes which ac- 
company the making of a work of art would be willing to 
accede to this contention. If art were entirely a mechanical 
affair, works of art could be reproduced mechanically and 
automatically, that is, without the continual assistance of the 
feelings of the artist. It is true that works of art can be 
produced occasionally by accident, such as indeed has taken 
place through the action of rivers on drift wood, for in- 
stance. But this is a natural process working without the 
usual human agency, it is not a mechanical process. In the 
future, no doubt, a mechanical method will be found for 
the exact reproduction of works of art. But we know of 
no way in which we can institute a process or a mechanism 
which will without further aid produce (not reproduce) 
works of art. No two works of art are alike, and hence there 
is nothing mechanical about them. 

The process by means of which works of art come into 
existence must therefore lie somewhere between the mirac- 
ulous and the mechanical. What is that process? We have 
one clue already, for we have seen that a work of art is en- 
tirely a natural affair. But what exists in nature potentially 
does not have to be created or mechanically produced; it 
only remains to be discovered. The making of a work of 
art is thus in one sense a discovery, and that which is dis- 
covered has had its own nature laid bare and no longer de- 
pends upon something else. Hence the work of art, once 
made, is no longer dependent upon the artist who made it. 
However, since the artist is intimately bound up with the 
process by which the work of art is made, we must look 
within the artist for the key to the nature of the artistic 
process. 
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The artist does not exist in a vacuum and he is not the 
product of a vacuum. He exists as a member of society and 
he is a product of his own date and place. Thus what he pro- 
duces is colored to a great degree by what has produced 
him. The contrary situation is not essential to his efforts to 
occasion in a work of art a value which shall not be occa- 
sional. History does not determine value. It is quite possible, 
as we have noted, that an accident of circumstance might 
be responsible for the making of a work of art whose value 
is unchanging and permanent, independent of all circum- 
stance. Thus we can see that the artist, like everyone else, is 
determined by his environment. What is this environment? 
It is an affair of empirical levels, for there is the physical 
environment, the biological, the psychological and the social. 
Each of these is greatly subdivided but for present purposes 
we shall not need to probe any further. The physical en- 
vironment is a very important one to the artist. It includes 
climate, geographical features, etc. What the artist senses is 
highly significant to his art, and his sensations are dictated 
largely by what exists to be sensed in his physical environ- 
ment. The biological environment includes the fauna and flora 
by which he is surrounded. What diet exists for him, what 
pets, what animals to serve him, what infectious diseases, what 
parasites, how densely populated the area, what decorative and 
useful plants, etc., are all relevant questions so far as the artist 
is concerned. The psychological environment includes the be- 
liefs which are current in the artist’s own social group and 
which its members directly or indirectly communicate to 
him. What ideas does he encounter and which of them does 
he believe? How much impression does the atmosphere of 
opinion and the color of currently preferred values make 
upon him as an artist? The psychological environment is even 
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more important in some ways than the other environing 
levels we have already mentioned. Lastly, there is the social 
environment. It makes a whole with the psychological en- 
vironment and is difficult to distinguish from it, but there 
is a difference. The social environment includes the culture 
as a whole together with the structure of the ideas (the eidos) 
and the values (the ethe) which dominate it. It includes, as an 
item of special interest, the works of art which society has 
deemed great and held as classic. The social or cultural en- 
vironment is the highest psychic force which is brought to 
play upon the artist and it influences him in ways of which he 
is not even aware. Thus his efforts to be absolutely and com- 
pletely original are foredoomed to partial defeat, just as his 
fears that being subject to influences means he can do nothing 
that will survive his own life and times are groundless. 

The breakdown of the environment in which the artist 
lives reveals elements that are not peculiar to the artist but 
concern everyone. The elements here referred to are the 
sheer phenomena of the real world as it appears, the quahties 
of the external world that confronts the senses. The artist 
is peculiarly susceptible to these, but even for him the task 
of properly perceiving them is an enormous one. D. H. Law- 
rence observed of Cezanne that he had a forty-year fight to 
get to know an apple fully and a jug or two not quite so 
fully.^’^ Thus it is not difficult to understand that to the 
average man the phenomena pass for the most part unper- 
ceived. The elements of the phenomena are highly important 
to the artist because the artist is more than normally sensi- 
tive to the factors both ponderable and imponderable in his 
environment and because the imponderable factors are sug- 
gested to him by the elements of the phenomena. When dis- 
I’’ The Paintings of D. H, Lawrence. 
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cussing the sensitivity of the artist with which the artistic 
process begins, we must not allow ourselves to forget the 
complex of forces which through that sensitivity have had 
their effects upon him and left their marks. 

The artistic process begins, then, with the sensations of the 
artist. These of course are excited in him by the qualitative 
data of the external world. Art is therefore a reaction as well 
as an expression: a reaction of the artist to the world as well 
as an expression of the artist’s own personality. The same 
qualitative data are available to everyone. What makes one 
man an artist and another not is still an open question. Cer- 
tainly, however, we do know that the artist is more than 
ordinarily sensitive and that as a consequence his experiences 
make an unusually lively impression upon him. They matter 
to him very deeply, perhaps the most deeply where they con- 
cern him the least directly. In fact, the attitude of the true 
artist may be characterized psychologically as one of super- 
fluous caring. He not only experiences the qualities of the 
external world but he also feels for them. Most persons 
whether they realize it or not are only half awake to the 
qualities of the external world. The colors, smells, sounds, 
tastes, textures and pressures that confront the individual 
make only a half-hearted impression upon him where they 
make any. The conventional artist, that is, the mediocre artist 
who receives some prominence in his own day because of 
the fact that he is readily understood by his contemporaries, 
is one who calls attention to qualities which have always been 
faindy or dimly felt by everyone. The avante-garde artist, 
the pioneer in new forms, is one who has undertaken the 
task of opening the sensations of people to elements in the 
world around them which they have never before felt. 

In addition to qualities, the artist is also sensitive to shapes 
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and patterns, forms which exist in the external world. Such 
qualities and forms as the artist observes have a special aes- 
thetic meaning for him. The average man lives also by the 
qualities and forms he observes, but to him they usually have 
some more pedestrian reading. They mean things to be uti- 
lized; raw products to be manufactured, articles to be dis- 
tributed, advantages or obstacles, friends or foe, etc., etc. But 
to the artist they do not mean any such thing, at least in so 
far as the artist is an artist (for every artist is also to some 
extent many other things: a citizen, a father, a hungry man, 
etc.). But as an artist, he is not concerned with the utilitarian 
aspects of what he senses but only with the artistic or aes- 
thetic aspects. And these remain in the realm of qualities and 
forms as such, the realm of elements of phenomena. 

The artist begins by appreciating and understanding clas- 
sic works of art which may fall within his purview. This 
step is quickly followed by the desire to make a work of art 
which shall be of his own devising and discovery. The ad- 
miration of another’s style leads to the imitation of it and 
then to a new private vision. A sensitivity which can be so 
highly excited by what exists in the external world has a self- 
generating property; without additional external experiences 
it is able to proceed a certain way on its own momentum. For 
the artist, excited by what does exist, goes on to suppose what 
could exist and to be responsive to it. Such a supposition is 
what is called the imagination, and when employed in a high 
degree by the artist, the artistic imagination. The artistic 
imagination is a matter of intensity of awareness. To be able 
to manipulate the values sensed and the relations known, the 
individuals and events we learn about, is to have imagination. 
Thus imagination consists in the qualitative aspect of assum- 
ing what could be from what is, both actually and poten- 
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tially. The man with a vivid imagination is one who can call 
upon mental images of things as they could be (and in his 
opinion ought to be) by placing together in new contexts 
and associations the elements of the actual world with which 
he was already familiar (but dissatisfied). The scientist as 
well as the artist possesses imagination to a high degree, but 
what distinguishes the artist from the scientist is the type of 
element with which he is chiefly concerned. The imagina- 
tion of the scientist is concerned chiefly with the universal 
relations of phenomena as represented by abstractly expressed 
laws of possibility. The imagination of the artist is concerned 
chiefly with the universal values of phenomena as repre- 
sented by concretely expressed, possible objects. 

Having distinguished between the imagination of the artist 
and that of the scientist, we may return to an emphasis on 
the difference between the imagination of the artist and that 
of the ordinary man. Once again, what distinguishes the 
artist from the ordinary man is not the possession of an ex- 
traordinarily lively and sensitive imagination. The ordinary 
man is perfectly capable of imagining things to be other than 
they are; but while he does so in a more or less desultory 
fashion, the artist goes on to do something about it: to paint 
a picture, model a head, or compose a quartet, devoted to 
things as he thinks they should be or at any rate might be. 
Thus what characterizes the artist, what starts him on his 
way, is not his possession of an imagination, for everyone has 
that, but his possession of intense imagination. The artist 
takes off from experience but so does everyone else, and it 
is the way in which he uses that experience that characterizes 
the artist. His peculiar use of his experience is the fact that 
he is not confined or limited to it but gets control of it in 
such a way that he discovers something new with it; and 
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it is his high concentration of imagination which makes this 
possible. Gilbert Murray has pointed out that intensity of 
imagination is the hallmark of the artist, and that it does not 
require so very much experience. “Almost the first charac- 
teristic which one notes in what we call ‘a man of genius’ is 
his power of making a very little experience reach an enor- 
mous way.” James Joyce left Ireland when he was twenty 
years old. In 1943, the year of his death at the age of sixty- 
one, he was still writing about the place of his birth and his 
early years. The artistic ability is the power to wring an act 
of experience dry, to extract from it the last drop of mean- 
ing and the last little bit of value, which in sum always proves 
to be greatly more than anyone else had ever suspected there 
might be in it. 

We have arrived at the fact that it is intensity of imagina- 
tion which makes the artist possible, and we know already 
that this imagination works with the material of experience, 
with data which the sense experience of the artist has allowed 
him to gather from the external world. The final product of 
this process is something which once again issues into the 
external world: the finished work of art which the artist has 
made. But we have not yet answered the question. How do 
artists manage to arrive at the discovery of works of art? 
This is the central problem of the psychology of art. It is 
admitted by everyone that works of art have their own 
peculiar order, organization and even internal logic. It is 
equally admitted that the artist plies his trade intuitively— 
through feeling, emotion or imagination, as it is called. How 
does the imagination of the artist manage to discover the ele- 
ments of order which are forged into the work of art? These 
are questions which have required in the past and which will 

18 The Rise of the Greek Epic, 4th ed, p. 251. 
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continue to require in the future more than a little investiga- 
tion, but something approaching an answer may be hazarded. 

In the first place, imagination has more than intensity as a 
dimension. It also has breadth. The breadth of imagination 
is the extent of the field over which it ranges. Intensity and 
breadth of imagination are the coordinates by means of 
which the value of imagination can be estimated. Breadth of 
imagination refers directly to the external world. In fact it 
means just that: how much of the external world is being 
included in an act of imagination. The artist works through 
love, and love does not end with its object but reaches 
through that object to embrace the entire universe of being. 
Thus when the painter covers a canvas or when the poet 
types out a sonnet, he is endeavoring to get into the frame 
or on the page a great many more values than could ever 
be literally depicted within so narrow a compass. He is 
trying to symbolize a large segment of existence. The 
breadth of imagination in a given work of art can be esti- 
mated by the number and size of the values to which the 
work can be said to have reference. Breadth of imagina- 
tion is characterized by a sweep of inclusiveness which 
we cannot fail to recognize in the achievements of the 
man of genius. The personality and acts of Raskolnikov 
have for Dostoyevsky and those of Don Quixote have for 
Cervantes an axiological richness of direct reference far in 
excess of what can be narrowly attributed to the meaning of 
the student-murderer or to that poor excuse of a knight on 
horseback. The truly great artist is able not only to feel the 
abundance and variety of the values which have been actual- 
ized in the world but even to add the feeling of some of those 
values which could be and ought to be actualized; and he is 
able to do this within the limits of the small span of opera- 
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tions made possible by the single work of art. But the breadth 
of the imagination is not the only coordinate which refers to 
the external world, for the intensity of the imagination does 
so, too, even though its reference is not as readily evident. 
Intensity of imagination is an objective affair with the artist. 
True, it seems to take place within the artist, but we must 
not lose sight of the fact that it is stimulated in him by things 
outside him. He has that faculty of imagination which allows 
him to envisage the things he senses and perceives as exist- 
ing in new relations. He is one, as Wordsworth so keenly 
observes of the poet in his Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, who 
is as much affected by the absence as by the presence of 
things. And he strives to make privately viewed things, or 
images of things, into public objects, in the light of the way 
in which he has imagined they could be or ought to be. The 
sense of style possessed by the artist is actually a sense of the 
fimess of things, a sense of due proportionality; and since 
nothing exists for him quite in the way in which he imagines 
it could be or ought to be, he strives to make it so by means 
of some image-malleable material. 

In the second place, the function of imagination involves 
more than one psychological level in the artist. The bulk of 
the artistic imagination takes place in the unconscious or 
psyche (soul) of the individual. That is to say, the storing 
and discharge of aesthetic energy takes place in the psyche 
and not in the consciousness of the artist. The psychological 
life of the human individual is comparable to the iceberg 
which is always more than three-quarters submerged. The 
consciousness floats like a film upon the surface of the uncon- 
scious and hardly more than represents the multitudinous 
activities of the whole psyche. The discharge of the psyche at 
the level of the unconscious spills over into consciousness, but 
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the storing of its contents does not involve consciousness at all. 
The inherited and acquired wisdom of the human race— called 
common sense— is the subject-matter with which the artist 
deals. He is a myth-maker, a worker in the sensics conmnmis 
who renders our implicitly accepted social beliefs objective 
through the feeling for their forms. What is technically 
known now as the unconscious was formerly called the 
soul. The soul is not merely a storehouse for implicity ac- 
cepted beliefs and myths; it is also a workhouse where the 
activities of the psyche which lie below consciousness take 
place. For that there are such activities as unconscious mental 
processes no modem psychology would permit us to doubt. 
The artist’s inspiration, then, is a manufactured article, pro- 
duced by the soul from the raw material of experience. 

The relation between the conscious and unconscious parts 
of the psychological realm, between the nous and the psyche, 
between the mind and the soul, is still unknown. So far as 
the psychology of art is concerned, however, what we can 
claim to know is that the artistic process involves them both. 
The psyche or unconscious or soul alone would not be 
capable of producing a work of art; nobody has ever become 
an artist or executed a work of art in a light sleep, though 
many have tried. The actual writing of Kubla Khan was 
done in the full possession of consciousness, as were De 
Quincey’s lucubrations on opium eating. The modem effort 
by the surrealists to portray the content of the unconscious 
under the influence of the Freudian exaggerations is done 
in a calmly and coldly calculating and thoroughly conscious 
way. But then the consciousness alone would be equally 
impotent. Not everything about a work of art can be 
deliberately plaimed, and it is the unplanned elements which 
often intrade themselves that make a work of art great. 
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No artist has ever been entirely rational and none has ever 
succeeded entirely in the business of guiding the making 
of a work of art from start to finish. He may begin the 
process, but somewhere along the line he felicitously loses 
control, or at least fails in his efforts to exercise full control. 
Hence it is fair to conclude that the artistic process extends 
over both the conscious and the unconscious realms. 

II 

We have now seen something of the tools of the artistic 
process (the data of experience and the imagination) and also 
of the places in which the process takes place (the psyche 
and the nous). Let us next turn to an examination of the 
successive steps of the process itself. 

Four active stages may be distinguished in the making of 
a work of art, so far as the psychological aspects of the 
situation are concerned. These may be described as (i) the 
reception of the data, (2) the revision in the psyche, (3) 
the conscious reaction, and (4) the making of the object. 
It will help to look at each of these separately. 

(i) The impression which natural objects make upon the 
mind of the artist is one to which we have previously paid 
attention. It should be stressed, however, that the imagination 
of the artist is a faculty which is already present in his re- 
ception of the data that come to him from the external 
world. The apprehension of sense impression is in one way 
a passive process. The senses are helpless in the hands of the 
data. If we look at a blue wall, smell a rose perfume, touch 
a concrete surface, hear an alto flute, or taste a salt mackerel, 
we are powerless to alter, change or avoid the blue sight, 
the rose odor, the rough touch, the shrill sound or the salt 
taste. The mind of the artist is a sensitive mechanism like a 
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photographic plate which receives, enters, stores and records 
the impressions made upon it by the phenomena of the ex- 
ternal world. In quite another way, however, the apprehen- 
sion of sense impressions is active. For the mind is able to 
select that part of the external world from which it wishes 
to receive its sense impressions. We are able to focus the 
camera containing the photographic plate upon any object 
we choose. It is in this latter, active connection that the 
imagination of the artist already plays a part. For the artistic 
imagination gets to work first in helping to select the area 
of the environment from which it is intended to make a 
further selection, this time of the impressions. The com- 
poser of music wiU direct his attention toward sounds rather 
than any other sense data, and among sounds he will seek 
for the kind he prefers; although of course, having selected 
them and directed his sense organs toward them, he is help- 
less In their hands and cannot avoid hearing whatever noises 
enter into the pinna and meatus of his ears. 

The reception of the data does not have to be a fresh 
experience upon every occasion. By data itself is meant the 
raw experienced material of the external world; but this 
may have been received upon some past occasion and stored 
in the memory, and the imaginative act of receiving the data 
may often be merely a matter of recalling it from memory. 
The characteristic emotional quality of the reception of 
the data is the feeling of surprise, and this may occur as 
much from an act of memory as from a fresh experience. 
The surprise comes from the fact that the recipient did not 
expect the data to be exactly what it was. The data always 
has with it some element of novelty; and so freshness is a 
concomitant quality of the reception, whether it be a new 
reception from the external world or a recollection. We are 
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always a little startled by our memories, since we do not ever 
know exactly what they will bring back to us. In one sense, 
every reception of the data, whether from raw experience 
or from memory, is a first reception; and in this sense it is 
not untrue to say that every reception is a reception of data 
from raw experience. 

(2) The data received by the conscious mind are next 
turned over to the psyche, or the unconscious, for revision. 
It is there that they are actually combined and distributed 
and in general wholly assimilated. The part played by the 
unconscious in the artistic process is so large that it may be 
said to be the chief part. But the duration of its functioning 
has been described as a fallow period, because the uncon- 
scious works while the artist himself may be unaware or 
only vaguely aware of its working. The artist is usually 
not aware of its entire functioning, although he may at this 
time feel like doing little else. If he does anything, it tends 
to be something irrelevant, and often physical, and usually 
simple: fishing, sawing wood, or perhaps even desultory 
reading. From the public point of view it is a period of 
sterility because the audience is not able to detect in it any 
act of productivity by the artist. Lay persons are not able 
to see that this is in a way the artist’s most productive time. 
For it is undoubtedly true that appearances are here de- 
ceiving. 

This second period of revision in the psyche may be de- 
scribed as one of chaos. Within the soul of the artist all 
is confusion. What emerges may be clear, for it is the task 
of the artist to clarify the confusion; but there can be no 
act of clarification where there is no confusion. A work of 
art can issue only from the placing of data in new relations 
and the seeing of new connections between things, and this 
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step is actually made possible by chaos and confusion. In 
chaos all things rub shoulders with all things, and hence 
new connections may be detected by chance and seized. Of 
course the chaos must have present within it the seed of 
order, else it is merely chaos. But that is what it means to 
have the chaos existing within the soul of an artist. Nietzsche, 
who understood the artist so very well, observed somewhere 
in Also Sprach 2.arathustra that it is necessary to have chaos 
within one in order to give birth to a dancing star, a kind 
of poetic description of a very essential stage in the artistic 
process. The artistic soul is a female base, a sort of meeting 
place and breeding ground where values assemble, unite, 
and give birth to something new. It is what the chemists call 
a culture medium, a very thick, largely neutral, field, one 
in which catalysis is made possible on a statistical basis. A 
very great many typewriter keys have been completely 
worn out in the effort to describe what is essentially inde- 
scribable, namely the soul of the artist. Except for the 
tendency toward regularity, which is by nature an affair of 
statistical probability, and which is felt emotionally by the 
artist as a longing to bring order into the world, the dis- 
order in the artist’s soul has no features except its feature- 
lessness. The properties of chaos will not stand enumeration. 
But the necessary and essential function which this particular 
chaos performs is obvious. It makes new combinations pos- 
sible and hence new artistic insights. 

( 3 ) The perception by the artist of these new combina- 
tions is an exciting experience, one of which he is keenly 
aware. In the field of chaos the new relations and values 
sought are suddenly seized, to be utilized in the making of 
the work of art. This seizure takes place at the moment 
when the artistic process spills over from the unconscious 
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area into the consciousness. The act is a sudden one, dynamic, 
and even frenzied. When the artist grasps a new vision, he 
feels like the pioneer and the discoverer which he unquestion- 
ably is. It is for him a period of exalted sensibility. He has 
had a new revelation and his state for the moment at least 
is one of unspeakable joy. It is something like that divine 
madness of which the ancients spoke, a period of quick 
insight, galvanic action and high excitement for the artist. 
That ‘inspiration,’ which is held to be the sole and sufficient 
equipment of the artist by so many laymen, is another name 
for the immediate perception of new relations and values 
which takes place on this occasion. 

The witness of artists concerning this stage in the artistic 
process is not far to seek. We have abundant evidence at 
hand of what it feels like to be inspired in this particular 
fashion. Perhaps the most graphic descriptions come from 
two composers, Mozart and Beethoven. Mozart, for instance, 
declared that he did not hear the separate parts of a musical 
composition (which after all take some time in order to be 
played) one at a time and successively but rather all together 
(“gleich dies zusammen”),^^ and Beethoven confirmed this 
by declaring that the artist sees his whole composition in 
a single projection (“in einem Gusse’^).^'^ 

Thus the artistic process which took place chiefly in the 
unconscious (psyche) hands its product over to the con- 
scious mind (notis), and the conscious mind receives it in 
a state of heightened excitement. There can be little doubt 

Quoted in Julius Portnoy, A Fsychology of Art Creation (Philadelphia, 
1942, privately printed), p. 27. In this doctoral thesis there has been assem- 
bled much important documentary material concerning the artist’s own 
impressions of what he holds the artistic process on its psychological side 
to be. 

20 Op. cit., p. 32. 
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that such is the faculty which the artist exclusively possesses, 
and this is important to bear in mind provided only that 
we bear in mind also the fact that the conscious stage is the 
end-product of a process which began in the unconscious. 

(4) The actual external and public act of making a work 
of art follows hard upon the conscious reaction to the per- 
ception of new relations in the psyche. There is not much 
that can be said about this last and final stage in the process. 
Nearly everyone has seen some artist at work, writing down 
words or notes, carving in stone, or painting on canvas. This 
last part of the process, for which the preceding parts may 
be said to have existed, is predominantly a matter of the 
keenest consciousness though not entirely so. The uncon- 
scious spills over, as we have seen, and in spilling over colors 
the work of the conscious mind. An artist is often if not 
always surprised to view his finished work, and he may 
wonder at it and not be entirely able to recall elements in 
the work which he does not remember having executed, or 
remembers only vaguely. For the finished work of art does 
not exactly resemble any of the elements that went into 
its composition any more than it exactly resembles the 
aggregate of them. A finite whole is at a higher axiological 
level than any of its parts or the sum of its parts. The 
phenomena of the external world which the artist first re- 
ceived have undergone a radical revision and alteration; and 
the mind, as well as the psyche to which it belongs, has acted 
as a tool which the finished product leaves behind. Even 
the artist, a chaotic creature possessed with the striving for 
order, is eventually an alien before his own work of art— 
which when finished may be said logically to be no more 
his own than it is anyone else’s. In the making of a work of 
art, however, the whole artist has been at work, with his 
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soul, his conscious mind, his terrible intensity and devotion 
of effort, his whole being. And he experiences a feeling of 
relief, of letdown, of emptiness, as well as of accomplish- 
ment, when a particular work of art is completed and done. 

in 

We have now, after examining the psychological tools 
with which the artistic process is conducted, enumerated 
and considered the four psychological stages in the produc- 
tion of a work of art. Our task is not yet completed, for 
we have to consider the logical analysis of the psycho- 
logical process. The time is almost gone when it was 
erroneously believed that psychology could throw light 
upon logic. In the nineteenth century it was falsely supposed 
that logic was a branch of psychology. The advent of a new 
logic and the abandonment of the subjectivistic metaphysics 
has led us to see that logic cannot be a branch of psychology 
since it applies to more things than enunciated or thought 
propositions, and since the logic of propositions itself is 
not entirely a mental affair. Logic is close to ontology, and 
has relevancy to world conditions, whereas human psy- 
chology is confined to the theory of the psyche alone. Thus 
logic is broader than psychology; and where logic can throw 
light upon psychology in so far as thinking is or endeavors 
to be logical, psychology can throw no light upon logic but 
only upon the logical elements in the process of reasoning. 
Psychological processes are by no means confined to logic, 
because not all psychological processes can be reduced to 
reasoning. But in so far as reasoning, and hence its logical 
elements, is involved in the psychological processes, a logical 
analysis of psychological procedures is elucidatory and 
helpful. 
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In the psychology of artistic expression, logical form exists 
as a kind of structural framework. For the making of any 
work of art, there are (i) postulates, (2) a method, (3) 
applications and (4) a conclusion. 

(i) The postulates of a work of art are those ideas or 
feelings or both which the artist decides he wishes to express. 
They are not always conscious, they are never fully con- 
scious; and they are not necessarily all adopted at once. A 
painter may see something in a face which he wishes to 
use, a composer may hear a combination of sounds, a chore- 
ographer may see a group of work-movements, or anyone 
of these persons may merely have a feeling which stimulates 
him to some kind of particular expression. The choice or 
acceptance of postulates is, in the terminology of logic, an 
inductive procedure. The logical choosing of postulates 
usually means that a deductive system has been seen in an 
inductive flash. It takes place, in the terminology of psy- 
chology, by means of intuition. The highest performance of 
artistic insight is required to fulfill this first step. It is where 
genius first comes into active play. 

It is important to add, however, that artistic intuition or 
insight is no bolt from the blue. Hard training and complete 
devotion are prerequisites. Indeed, the elementary steps in 
the process are all but impossible to trace. What makes a 
man want to become an artist to begin with? Apprenticeship 
to art, once a man has decided that this is the career for him, 
may be somewhat irregular but is none the less arduous 
and prolonged. He must practice concentratedly and at great 
length in studying the greatest of his predecessors, in 
imitating their work, and then in trpng to do something 
tentatively on his own. Thus by the time, when as an adult 
and professional artist, he comes to choose the postulates 
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for a particular artistic enterprise on which he wishes to 
embark, he has behind him, upon which he not only can 
draw but does draw during every moment of his active life 
as a practicing artist, long successions of inductive and de- 
ductive procedures. He has already seen and tried a good 
deal and also drawn conclusions from what he has seen and 
tried. It is a familiar fact that conspicuously great insights 
in the field of art do not come to capable politicians or 
manufacturers or scientists, or indeed to anyone except artists. 
Thus it would be idle for the present purposes to attempt 
to say which comes first in the artistic process, induction or 
deduction. In the actual choosing of postulates, induction 
is first, but then such inductive steps are based upon a long 
deductive as well as inductive background. 

The inductive step which consists in the choosing of 
postulates is a leap to the conditions which shall determine 
the making of a given work of art, which thus far only exists 
as a plan in the artist’s mind (but which already exists as a 
logical possibility in the external world, else its making 
could never take place). Once the postulates are chosen the 
artist is to that extent no longer free; he cannot arbitrarily 
do whatever he wanted to do but only what the postulates 
allow him to do; he has by accepting them set up his own 
restrictive conditions. Of course, it is true that he can do 
whatever he wishes to do, subject to change without notice; 
but in making any radical changes which involve violations 
of his postulates he is in effect abandoning those particular 
postulates in favor of another set. For he cannot execute an 
orderly work without the consistency which adherence to 
postulates assures, and he must be confined within the limits 
set up by the adoption of one set or another. 

Let us suppose that a novelist plans a new book. He has 
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decided on the scene, the date, the plot and the characters 
together with their relationships to each other. These are 
his postulates and by them he must be guided. The char- 
acters must act in a way consistent with their period and 
perform according to their own peculiarities. The novelist 
was free in the beginning to write about anything that inter- 
ested him. He could have chosen to compose a historical 
novel about any date, place and people; or a detective novel, 
with equal latitude; or a contemporary novel; and so forth. 
But his choice was an act of self-binding; and now, having 
chosen, he finds himself no longer free. He must abide by 
the demands of the rules which he has established for him- 
self. 

(2) The adoption of a method of artistic expression is 
part of the acceptance of postulates. Although absolutely 
essential, in that there can be no work of art made without 
some method, the method is theorematic; for what is to 
be done takes logical as well as temporal precedence over 
how it is to be done, and the selection of postulates must 
follow this order. This is true of method in what we shall 
here term the narrow sense. The selection of a method in 
the broad sense actually precedes the selection of postulates 
for any particular work of art. For when a man decides on 
a career in a particular art, that decision means that he has 
chosen his method in the broad sense. He may, for instance, 
decide to become a graphic artist, and among the graphic 
arts he may choose to specialize in etching. Thus he chooses 
his method in the broad sense. But then he is confronted 
with the task of doing one etching at a time, and each time 
he must choose his postulates: what is the etching to be 
about? He selects a person or a scene which in his opinion 
will be a very exciting subject for an etching. He had, we 
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recall, already chosen his postulates, and now he faces the 
task of choosing his method in the narrow sense. How is this 
particular problem at hand to be approached and by what 
means? That is the problem to be solved next, and it is 
entirely a question of approach, of method in the narrow 
sense. 

The task of adopting a method logically is a matter of 
induction, just as was the choosing of postulates. Like the 
choice of postulates also, the induction to a method is only 
possible to those possessing a long deductive and inductive 
background, based on training in the particular field. The 
method may also be conceived as confining and restrictive to 
a certain degree, even though it is specifically devoted to 
means and constitutes a tool whereby the end desired may 
be sought and perhaps reached. Thus the method is liberating 
as well as restricting in that it finds a way to do what is 
desired. 

The psychological term for induction is intuition. The 
correct method for the special occasion (i.e., method in the 
narrow sense) is decided in a flash of insight. This takes 
place in a half controlled, half uncontrolled, way, partly 
in the conscious mind but also partly in the psyche or un- 
conscious. We do not always know what led us to see that 
a certain way of doing a particular work of art was the 
only proper way of doing it, given the end we wished to 
achieve. But we know that once having seen it we are bound 
by it. And so we understand that our method forms an 
integral part of the postulates we have adopted and from 
which all procedure must start. 

(3) The applications of the postulates according to the 
method consist in the actual steps taken to produce the 
work of art. These may be, as we have said, the modelitig 
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of clay, the writing of notes of music, the writing of lines 
of poetry, the applying of paint to canvas, or any other 
specific procedures involving physical action and intended 
to produce an independent and public product. This is the 
part of the process which may be viewed objectively. An 
artist seen at work is generally an artist engaged on this 
stage of his project. This step is confused in the lay mind 
with the whole process, whereas it is merely the third step 
in a series. 

The applications are physical but they are also susceptible 
to logical analysis. It is the very fact that they do constitute 
a third step in the process which makes it possible for us 
to view the temporal succession of this process with the 
tools of logical analysis and to see that the applications are 
largely a matter of deductions. Given the postulates and the 
method, only a certain number of possibilities exist; and these 
are actually and physically drawn in the making of a work 
of art. The drawing of such deductions may be an easy 
affair or a difficult one, a brief task or one of long duration. 
The determination of just what deductions may be drawn 
given the postulates and the method is not always so easy 
as it sounds. Only a genius of the stature of a J. S. Bach 
can tell exactly what variations a theme will lend itself to, 
and only a poet of the size of Dante can determine what 
events will be permitted to certain characters and scenes. 
The deductions may be drawn in a hurry or they may take 
years to work out. Voltaire’s Candide was written in a 
few weeks, but Flaubert took many years to pare down 
the writing of Madame Bovary. Both works of art are of 
great value, and such value is not proportional in any way 
to the time spent on their composition. 

Those who view logic in the old, narrow way experience 
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some difficulty in seeing any objective and actual physical 
action as related to propositions. The whole of logic is held 
by them to be identical with the logic of propositions. Of 
course, it is by propositions that we analyze logic. The 
business of logic as an abstract affair does not require any 
charades; we do not need to produce a boy holding a bird 
in order to explain for logical purposes what we mean when 
we say, ‘The boy holds the bird,’ though indeed such would 
be the actual reference. But when we deny the validity of 
the logical content of the actual boy actually holding the 
actual bird, we deny that our theoretical logic has any practi- 
cal applications, i.e., that logical propositions are true outside 
of the realm of theoretical logic itself. But assuredly it is 
so, else there would be no use to logic. Hence the theoretical 
deductions from the logical postulates and method adopted 
for the production of a given work of art are actually used 
in what we have termed the applications, which themselves 
therefore consist in actual deductions. 

If an artist did not have a certain plan in mind, he could 
never execute a work of art. But what does it mean to have 
a ‘plan in mind’ if not the conception, however vague, of a 
set of postulates, a method, both theoretically held, and a 
determination to work them out in practice deductively? 
And of what use would the plan be were it not to be worked 
out in the objective and external world as a set of purposive 
actions? Any such purposive action, following a certain 
order and with a certain end in view, may be said to be a 
planned action. And where its postulates, method and aim 
include general proportions, it may be said to be deductive 
in nature. Hence the matter of applications, or in other 
words, the execution of a work of art, is primarily deductive. 

( 4 ) The conclusion of the artistic process consists in the 
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finished work of art together with its meaning. When the 
last application has been made, the work of art stands com- 
pleted, a whole thing, destined perhaps to lead a life of its 
own in the social world. Its meaning may not be easy of 
access or of abstraction, yet it must exist. 

Logically, the conclusion is the last deduction to be drawn. 
It must follow from the postulates, be made possible by the 
method, and be akin to the applications. In the novel it would 
be exemplified by the final unraveling of the plot. In sculp- 
ture, it would be those last, finishing touches from which the 
meaning of the whole often emerges. The conclusion of a 
work of art is hard to come by, for it is not constituted by 
the last note in a symphony or the last word in a play, but 
rather by the whole which the last pans complete. The situa- 
tion is similar to that of a picture puzzle where the entire 
picture is meaningless until the very last piece has been put 
into place. It is not similar to a chain before the last link has 
been added. The conclusion of a work of art does not de- 
pend upon the most recent or the most advanced steps taken 
but upon all the steps taken. It is that for which the whole 
exists and not merely that which comes at the end. This Is 
the most obvious in musical compositions, for assuredly the 
coda does not carry the meaning of the whole, which instead 
depends upon every part: upon the announcement of the 
theme, and upon each one of the variations. But the con- 
clusions, despite this peculiarity which is one characteristic 
of all candidly axiological organizations, is deductive by na- 
ture since, though it follows from the whole rather than from 
the last part, it does, after all, follow logically— as an implica- 
tion in the actual exemplification of a general proposition by 
an actual particular proposition. 
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IV 

We have now considered the psychological tools with 
which the artist works, the psychological stages in the pro- 
duction of a work of art, and the logical analysis of the psy- 
chological process. We are obliged to add some final re- 
marks on the process as a whole. 

It will be remembered that we have observed four stages 
in the psychological process and also four stages of logical 
analysis. The question obviously arises of whether the four 
psychological stages are closely related to the four logical 
steps. The answer is that to some extent they are related, al- 
though the correspondence is not exactly one to one, as we 
might superficially be led to expect. The best explanation 
of the relationship will be given by comparing them in detail 
for points of similarity and difference. 

The first pair to be compared, then, is; ‘the reception of 
the data’ (psychological) and ‘the postulates’ (logical) . These 
are of course very close. The reception of the sense data 
from the objective and external world (which includes the 
artist’s social environment as well as his physical, chemical 
and biological environment) carries in with it certain propo- 
sitions which the artist henceforth holds in his psyche or 
unconscious to be true. This is another and longer way of 
saying that his beliefs come to him from the external world. 
To view them as postulates rather than as received data is to 
make the distinction between values and their logical analy- 
sis. The relationship is a very intimate one indeed, for the 
bonds between an axiological whole and its logical part are 
closer than those between things which are strongly similar. 

The second pair to be compared is: ‘the revision in the 
psyche’ (psychological) and ‘the adoption of a method’ 
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(logical). The connection between them is not so obvious 
as it was between the previous ones. The confusion within 
the artist may be said to be a necessary concomitant of his 
search for a method, since here we see quite plainly that, 
while we have distinguished a method and the other postu- 
lates, there is no absolute division between them, and a 
method is an integral part of that which is to be accomplished 
by the method. When something definite emerges from the 
psychic chaos, it takes the form of the way in which the 
problem can be executed; the artist grasps suddenly not only 
what is to be done to produce a particular work of art but 
also how it is to be done. Hence the revision in the psyche 
and the adoption of a method are closely related, though not 
quite in the same way as the reception of the data was re- 
lated to the postulates. For the revision in the psyche is the 
emotional turmoil from which the logical definiteness of the 
adopted method is produced. 

The third pair to be compared is: ‘the conscious reaction’ 
(psychological) and ‘the applications’ (logical). The con- 
scious reaction is what drives the artist to make the applica- 
tions, which is only another way of saying that when the 
artist sees what is to be done he begins to do it. Conscious- 
ness, we might say, is the instrument which enables action 
to follow what in the content of the unconscious it is be- 
lieved ought to be enacted. When the artist commences a 
work of art and proceeds with its execution, he does so be- 
cause his beliefs as to what should be done and how to do 
it have risen to the level of awareness whereby he is enabled 
to do it. Thus the relationship between conscious reaction 
and applications is much the same as we found it to be be- 
tween the revision in the psyche and the adoption of a 
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method; the former is the feeling from which the specific 
determination of the latter is produced. 

The fourth and last pair to be compared is: ‘the making 
of the object’ (psychological) and ‘the conclusion’ (logical) . 
The artist in making a work of art of course regards every 
part from the point of view of its contribution to the whole. 
Hence throughout his labors he manifests a constant concern 
for the finished product, which we have already noted logi- 
cally to be the conclusion. In other words, the psychological 
processes which go on while the artist is actually occupied 
with the making of a work of art lead inevitably to that last 
deduction which we have termed the conclusion. Thus the 
relationship between the making of the object and the con- 
clusion is primarily a consequential one. 

We are now as a result of our studies in a position to 
understand the artistic imagination a little better. Some out- 
standing features immediately present themselves. One fea- 
ture is that the artistic imagination does not depend on facts 
so much as it does on logic. Indeed it takes off from facts 
about things-as-they-are but soon departs for the realm of 
things-as-they-ought-to-be or could-be. The case for the 
artist rather than the seeker after facts is, paradoxically, well 
presented by— of all people— the historian, Herodotus, when 
he remarks that: “As for the tale of Abaris, who is said to 
have been a Hyperborean, and to have gone with his arrow 
all round the world without once eating, I shall pass it by 
in silence. This much, however, is clear: if there are Hyper- 
boreans, there must also be Hypemotians.” (Bk. IV.) The 
facts of the artistic imagination consist in whatever have been 
accepted as postulates, whether factually true or not— usually 
not. Once the postulates have been accepted and a method 
adopted along with them, the artist must follow his logic 
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which is no less inexorable for not being based on facts. The 
world of the artist is not only a never-never land, it is also 
an if-then region; it is conditional and hypothetical, so that 
one thing will follow if another be accepted. 

Another feature of the artistic imagination is that it is no 
less imaginative for being logical. We are enabled to analyze 
the wildest products of the imagination because of the logic 
that is in them; but that logic did not ever prevent them from 
being wild. The affective part of imagination is a value affair, 
an affair of feeling, insight, emotion. The logical part is one 
of analysis, element, relation. There is no conflict between 
them; each complements and needs the other and each makes 
the other possible. Conflict arises only when it is supposed 
that either could exist without the other or could take the 
place of the other; and this conflict chiefly occurs in theory 
which is erroneous and in the studied application of errone- 
ous theory according to a fixed and conscious formula, more 
rarely in intuitively guided practice. 

From a functional point of view, perhaps the most signifi- 
cant feature of the artistic imagination is that it consists in a 
kind of aesthetic judgment. The artist is required to do more 
than merely to grasp new possibilities of relations and values; 
he must in the act of imagining seize upon important new 
possibilities of relations and values, that is, upon right rela- 
tions and meaningful values. The artist could, conceivably, 
imagine anything. But the situation does not long remain one 
involving such vagueness of generality. For he does in fact 
imagine something. This something which he imagines entails 
a selection from among all the possible thiags which he could 
have imagined. He selects the one he does on the basis of 
aesthetic preference: it is better for his artistic purposes than 
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were others not selected. Hence imagination involves judg- 
ment. 

The field of application in this connection has of course its 
own natural limits. These are set up for it by the distinction 
between form and content. Too great an emphasis upon con- 
tent leads to sentimentality in art and to a kind of formless- 
ness which approaches the limits of not-art. Undue emphasis 
on method may lead to a rigidity and even to a superficiality 
which approaches the same confines. The absolute effort at 
abstraction leads toward a content-less art. The absolute ef- 
fort at slavish reproduction leads to a pure representation 
which must compete with mechanical reproduction by the 
camera. Between these extremes lies symbolism, a method 
which employs both degrees of representation and abstrac- 
tion but achieves a qualitative symbolism which is more 
artistic than either extreme. The paintings of Braque and 
Miro are examples of extreme abstraction; the sculptures of 
Jo Davidson tend in the direction of extreme representation; 
while the canvases of Cezanne furnish instances of the success- 
ful performances of the method of symbolism. The method 
of symbolism employs the artistic imagination upon a sound 
basis of perception plus imagination, without the loss of logic 
and aim. This means that the aesthetic judgment is best able 
to fulfill its requirement of due proportionality in the pro- 
duction of works of art. If this last statement be interpreted as 
a defense of academic work in art or as rejection of all inno- 
vation, then it is being misunderstood. Due proportionality 
does not mean conservatism, or the golden mean conceived 
as a middle-of-the-road, compromise policy. It involves giv- 
ing the imagination full sway but within the wide limits of 
logic rather than of some more restrictive formula. 

The proposition that the artistic imagination consists in a 
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kind of aesthetic judgment has important implications, so 
far as the nature of the psychology of aesthetics is concerned. 
The act of judging is subjective but that which is judged 
must be objective, although this has from time to time been 
denied. Spinoza, for instance, was explicit in asserting that 
he did not attribute to nature either beauty or deformity, 
order or confusion. But if artistic imagining involves judg- 
ing, then it cannot be true, as he goes on to assert, that “only 
in relation to our imagination can things be called beautiful 
or ugly, well-ordered or confused.” The position upon which 
aesthetic judging depends claims, to the contrary, that only 
in relation to the imagination do things make the impression 
of beauty or ugliness, orderliness or confusion, and that their 
condition of actually being so, whichever they are, does not 
depend in any way upon the impression they make. The 
artistic imagination selects from among possible things ac- 
cording to their aesthetic worth, and this involves beyond a 
doubt some sort of aesthetic judgment. 

The impact of the world upon the artist stimulates him 
to the production of works of art. After the process has 
been gone through, there is a change to be observed all 
around. The artist is no longer the same but older and wiser 
and emotionally a little more used up as well as a Httle more 
educated. And the world is the better for containing a new 
element which is the work of art. Since the work of art 
did not exist before its making except as elements and a 
possibility, it is something new. But in a sense also, what 
is discovered is not new; what is new is the discovery. 
Human ‘creations’ are after all only discoveries. Thus the 
artist is a pioneer, and his field of pioneering is that possible 
world of what could exist. We can only hope to find what 
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we can suppose there could be. The greatest artist is he who 
looks for and finds the greatest beauty. 

Culturally speaking, art is an all-or-nothing venture. It 
cannot be done halfway. The fairly good artist is not, like the 
fairly good business man, doing something fairly well. Art 
will not stand for compromise; the man who temporizes is 
badly hurt and has nothing to show for his pains. Bad art, 
even fairly bad art, is much worse than no art at all. The 
artist cannot approach his task, one might say his dedication, 
with any reservations. If what he has to give to art is not 
enough, he is the loser and there is no gainer. He has to have 
something important to give and he has to give it all. He 
must be prepared to give everything and to expect nothing 
in return, on the assumption that if he receives nothing it 
will be well. 

It is a truism that an artist cannot hope to be great who 
lacks technique. Art has a technical side, which includes 
some kind of acquired predisposition plus a long apprentice- 
ship to the method and materials of art. But the greatness of 
an artist is measured by the breadth of his interest more than 
by the excellence of his technique. Bad technique can be 
partly overlooked, limited interest never can be. This is the 
main difference between a major and a minor artist. Given 
the same technique, the major artist is the one who concerns 
himself with cosmical themes, as for example in the plays 
of Aeschylus. The minor artist is more parochial in the selec- 
tion of his thematical material and is frequently preoccupied 
with matters of style, as for instance in the novels of Hem- 
ingway. By this criterion, Chekhov, for instance, verges on 
greatness, Shakespeare, like the Greek dramatists, achieves 
it, while Flaubert and Dickens fall short of it. Breadth of 
interest is closely related to that concern on the part of the 
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artist for the qualities and form of the external world which 
do not concern him so far as his survival and physical well- 
being are at stake and the survival and well-being of his 
family, neighbors and social group. The artist, in other 
words, has both interest in and love of the external world, 
but for its own sake and not for what it can do for him. 
This concern and interest and love is what we have earlier 
termed ‘superfluous caring.’ The hallmark of the true artist 
is his superfluous caring. 

What it means to be an artist is evident in the personality 
of an old artist, a man who has, so to speak, been filled up 
and emptied many times, worn out with superfluous caring. 
Temporarily, however, the psychic figure of the artist is not 
improved by giving birth to a work of art. The chaos which 
remains in the psyche of the artist is left over, like afterbirth, 
in the making of a perfect thing. Even if he is a great artist 
and well recognized as such, this does not alter the internal 
circumstances which accompany the production of a work 
of art. 

But the fate of an artist, so far as external circumstances 
are concerned, does not depend upon the value of his work 
so much as it does upon the recognition of that value by his 
contemporaries. If he is exploiting the values which have 
received favorable current regard, he will be applauded; if 
he is celebrating values which have been received with favor 
in the past and which have retained a sort of sentimental 
and nostalgic worth according to current evaluations, he 
will be applauded; but if he is attempting to actualize values 
which have not as yet been even recognized in current evalu- 
ations, the chances are that he will be either ridiculed or 
ignored— preferably the former, though probably the latter, 
for in the case of die former any kind of attention may turn 
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eventually to understanding and appreciation. The nature of 
the public reception of the work has of course its due effect 
upon the psychological makeup of the artist himself. He may 
become disproportionately discouraged or egocentric and 
arrogant. Since contemporary recognition of great art is far 
from the rule, he is more apt to be discouraged; and many 
artists are given to much complaining about their unhappy 
lot. The predicament of the living artist is that of any re- 
former, for the artist, in his desires and efforts to depict 
things other and better than they are, that is, as they ought 
to be and could be, is a reformer. 

The artist is apt to dramatize and overemphasize the trag- 
edy and pathos of his role. But any idealist who at the same 
time must live in the world is in a sense in the position of 
cutting the ground from under his own feet: he depends 
upon social relations in order to continue his existence so 
long as he must eat, wear clothes and live under some kind 
of shelter; and yet he remains discontented with the imper- 
fect society which produces such things for him. So far as the 
good of the artist and of everyone else is concerned, how- 
ever, this is to be swallowed and borne, not dwelt on in any 
self-pitying way. The artist in most cases does lead a thankless 
existence; but despite the truth of that circumstance, his 
whinnying still has a disgusting sound. He should and must 
learn to bear his slights, his pains, his neglect, in silence, in 
dignified silence. Even if he knows in his heart that the si- 
lence which greets his work is like that of an unpaid debt 
and will probably not continue after his death and the sub- 
sequent recognition of his work, he can do little except 
bear it— for bear it he must if it is not to weigh him down and 
crush out of him his art-producing capabilities. 

The artist has an important role to play in society. He 
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himself lies directly in the path of the route which nature 
takes to produce a work of art. Hence his psychological 
faculties, which must be attuned to the sensitive and yet 
powerful task of furthering the artistic progress of nature, 
are complicated in the extreme. It is unlikely that these facul- 
ties have been fully explained here, but if something of their 
peculiarities has been laid bare so that further investigators 
may have a clue, the attempt to describe them has not been 
undertaken in vain. 



Chapter Vll 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ART APPRECIATION 


VV ORKS of art have two 
kinds of uses, individual and social. The social uses of art 
are concerned with the relations between the institution of 
art and other institutions, and will be treated elsewhere. 
Here we shall be concerned with the individual use, which 
is the apprehension, enjoyment and appreciation of art. 

The apprehension of the value of art depends upon the 
ability to comprehend works of art; the enjoyment and ap- 
preciation, upon the ability to feel and to understand the 
values involved. These propositions mean that we are in effect 
dealing with three separate elements in the process of using 
a work of art. We are dealing with the work of art itself, 
together with its aesthetic value and logical structure. We are 
dealing with the way in which the work of art has an effect 
upon the spectator. Finally, we are dealing with the psycho- 
logical processes of the spectator which take place when the 
work of art exercises its effect. Of course, in the process 
of the appreciation of art there is no such separation of ele- 
ments but all three are fused in a single function. We shall 
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come shortly to an examination of that function and to an 
analysis of its separate stages, but before we can do so we 
must devote a few sentences to each of the three elements 
in order to understand better what it is that is being fused 
in the actual operation of the appreciation of art. 

A work of art is an independent existent in the actual 
world, having its own value and its own structure for which 
it is no longer responsible to the artist, although the exercise 
of his activities upon inert material originally brought it 
into existence. It has its value, which consists in the qualita- 
tive aspect of the perfect relation of parts to whole; and it 
has its logic, which consists in the postulates, method, deduc- 
tions and conclusion of the way in which it is made and 
actually exists. The postulates are leading principles, primi- 
tive ideas which are expressed in the work of art. The method 
is the way in which the postulates have been applied. The 
deductions are the actual properties of the work of art, the 
actual applications of the postulates according to the method. 
The conclusion is the final meaning of the work of art as a 
whole, what has been arrived at terminally by applying the 
postulates according to the method. AU art is affirmative in 
its major postulates irrespective of whether its method 
utilizes identity or difference. The work of art itself, actual 
or possible, is central to all aesthetic questions, to the whole 
theory of aesthetics, to the artist, to the appreciator and to 
the critic. It is that from which all of the functions of art, 
all aesthetic processes, start. But as an actually existing thing, 
having its own value and its own structure, and hence its 
own relations with other items in the actual world, it does not 
depend upon anything else. For the work of art is a thing 
existing separately both from process and from person, and 
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is the initiative focus of processes involving aesthetic ele- 
ments and effects upon persons. 

We have noted that aesthetic value inheres in the work of 
art itself. From there, it has its effect upon the spectator. Or 
rather, it has its effect by means of a perspective which the 
spectator occupies, and through the perspective, upon the 
spectator. An interpreter, for instance, an actor or singer, is 
a kind of living social perspective on works of art. The 
effect of the work of art upon the spectator is the relation 
between them in its forceful aspect, and the energies and 
attention of the spectator who attends to a work of art are 
Literally compelled by this force. All forceful relations have 
their logical aspect. The relation between work of art and 
spectator on its logical side is asymmetric, non-transitive, 
irreflexive and connected. Let A stand for the work of art, 
R for the relation between work of art and spectator, and C 
for the spectator. AC is asymmetric because R(AC) does not 
imply R(CA). The dyadic relation AC is non-transitive be- 
cause transitivity does not apply to dyadic relation. The re- 
lation R is irreflexive because R does not apply to itself. 
Lastly, AC is connected because R(AC) is true. 

In the meaning of a work of art as a natural object, it may 
be said that the total artistic process is as follows. The nat- 
ural environment works on the artist to produce the work 
of art. The work of art is interpreted by the performer and 
appreciated by the spectator. Or: environment-^rtist-^work 
of art-^interpreter->spectator. In order properly to under- 
stand the process of the appreciation of art, we must call upon 
our imagination to aid us in assuming the perspective of the 
work of art and to aid us further in viewing the spectator 
or appreciatoi from that perspective. In the Ion, Plato gives 
an image of rings to illustrate the process. He said there is 
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a series of rings through which the power of the Heraclean 
lodestone is transmitted; of this series, the poet is the first 
ring, the rhapsode or actor the middle ring and the spectator 
the last ring, but it is the god who draws the souls of men 
wherever he pleases by means of the rings.^^ Plato spoke of 
the poet but neglected to mention the poem, although of 
course he had the same direction in mind. From the artist to 
the work of art is a process of discovery. From the work of 
art to the spectator is a process of effect. The work of art 
is the end of the first process and the beginning of the 
second. 

In discussing the operation of appreciation we have thus 
far spoken as though the spectator were a passive recipient 
at one end of the process. In the sense in which the process 
involves both work of art and spectator this is true. The 
spectator, so far as his powers permit him to be sensitive to 
what he apprehends, is helpless before a work of art and 
must receive whatever impress the work of art makes upon 
him. But this passive reception is only the first stage, though 
it is not a simple stage any more than a camera is a simple 
mechanism, as those who have studied the chemistry of the 
photographic process will be glad to explain. Other stages 
involve the ability of the spectator to appreciate, under- 
stand and enjoy what he has apprehended. These involve 
advanced, complicated and active rather than passive psy- 
chological processes. The appreciator may not be as much 
of a discoverer as the artist is. The relation between artist 
and work of art is one-one; while the relation between work 
of art and appreciator is one-many; hence the appreciator 
may not be as rare and as valuable as the artist. But individ- 
ually he is as complicated, and, collectively, he is as indis- 
21535-6. 
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pensable to the completion of the artistic process from dis- 
covery to effect. 

We have traced the process of the appreciation of art from 
its inception in the work of art to the threshold of individual 
appreciation. Let us now penetrate further into the psycho- 
logical processes which take place in the spectator when the 
work of art has once pre-empted his attention. The stages 
of the psychological process of art appreciation are four in 
number. These are;(r) the perception of the object, (2) the 
division in the psyche, (3) the conscious reaction, and (4) 
the production of enjoyment. 

(i) We have already given some space to a discussion of 
the passive role which the subject plays in the perception 
of the art object. Peirce often characterized the actuality of 
actual things by their quality of resistance. A spectator is 
not compelled to look at a work of art, let us say at the 
portrait of a young girl, since he is always free to shut his 
eyes or to look at something else; but when he does look at 
the portrait, he is compelled to see it for what it is, namely 
the portrait of a young girl. If it is sufficiently pictorial, he 
win be unable to read it as a railroad train, a book or an 
oyster. The perceiving subject is, so to speak, helpless in the 
hands of the data. He must receive them so long as, and to 
the extent to which, he chooses to attend to them. The power 
of the perceiving subject lies in his ability to select what he 
shall attend to, not in what he can make of the objects which 
finally do receive his attention. 

So far as perception goes, the. external world is given; and 
no amount of perceiving will change it. What can be changed 
is the segment perceived, and thus the change here involves 
an exchange of one segment for another. Hence the problem 
of the perceiving subject at this first stage in the process of 
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art appreciation is; to what segment of existence shall he 
attend? This might more purposively be worded: under the 
influence of what objects shall he place himself? This ques- 
tion has already been partly answered by the art appreciator 
with the statement: under objects of art. But there is still 
a further question of selectivity: under what objects of art? 
Presumably under a selection of the objects of art which are 
available to his perception. No individual can experience all 
objects of art but only those which are part of his available 
environment. Of those which are so available, he will like 
some and dislike others, and only the ones he likes will 
carry him further in the process of art appreciation. But all 
of them that he experiences, both those that he likes and those 
he dislikes, will make their impression upon him willy-nilly 
through his perception and by their resistance to chance so 
far as that perception is concerned. 

(2) After the data have been perceived, they are passed 
on to the psyche. The psyche, or the soul, is the ‘unconscious 
mind’ where the beliefs of the individual are received and 
stored until they issue forth again as the springs of action. 
The psyche is a field of intellectual and emotional activity but 
one which lies below the surface of consciousness. When the 
perceived data reach the psyche they are broken up into their 
component parts; these are the rational and the qualitative. 
That is to say, the content and structure of what has been 
perceived is separated. These elements are then related and 
compared with relevant material already existing in the 
psyche. In this way the new data are assimilated and the new 
relations and values enabled to take hold. 

The passage of the perceived data of the art object through 
the conscious mind is a definite fact. It is not possible to 
perceive data without the aid of perception, and perception 
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involves attention or awareness. We deliberately attend to 
the data which we perceive and this means that the con- 
scious mind is engaged. But the activity here is of a super- 
ficial type. For the conscious mind at this stage of the proc- 
ess merely acts as a receiving station and admittance center 
for the psyche. What is received is passed on to the psyche, 
where the proper psychical operation takes place. 

The psychical operation of dividing the received data into 
its components of rational structure and qualitative content 
makes it possible to make further use of the new material. 
This further use consists in relating the new material to old 
beliefs. The psyche, we have noted, is a storehouse of beliefs. 
These beliefs, many of which have never reached the level 
of the conscious mind, are largely social. They are the cu- 
mulative sum of what has been learned by the individual in 
the course of his life, and they contain everything that his 
environment has been able to compel him to accept as true. 
The core of the psyche would naturally, then, be the beliefs 
as to what is most widely true,- or in other words the ac- 
cepted cosmology of the social group to which the individual 
belongs. This has been termed elsewhere the ‘implicit domi- 
nant ontology.’ Now, a belief consists in an idea or accepted 
proposition together with an emotional attitude engendered 
by the acceptance of the proposition. With these parts the 
components of the received data interact, the structure of the 
received data being compared for identity or difference with 
the accepted propositions and the content with the emotional 
attitude. The former may be termed unconscious inference 
and the latter an unconsciously vague sense of comfort (or 
discomfort). The comfort or discomfort may be better de- 
scribed as a vague feeling of adjustment or of disturbance 
at the unconscious level. The results of the comparison con- 
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cepted proposition (which may be either positive or neg- 
ative) and a new emotional attitude of like or dislike. 

(3) It is with this further belief, consisting of novel ac- 
cepted proposition and fresh emotional attitude, that the 
third step is concerned. This third step is the conscious reac- 
tion to the perceived, and received, data as these transformed 
data issue upward from the psyche into the level of con- 
sciousness. The spectator is aware of the work of art as the 
object in the foreground of his awareness, and the intensity 
and complication of this fact depend only upon the degree 
of his ability to think and feel. There is little doubt that some 
persons are more aware than others; the ability to feel deeply, 
less deeply or more deeply varies from individual to individ- 
ual. In addition, thinking aids awareness in the direction of 
abstraction and complication. The most keenly aware are 
those who are self-aware, that is, aware of their own aware- 
ness. Thus the spectator who is aware of his own awareness 
of an object of art which he may be enjoying is one who 
is in a position to take the measure of his own enjoyment and 
hence to hazard some guess as to the value of the work of 
art by means of an evaluation made through an estimation of 
his own reactions. 

The rational component of belief when this component 
reaches the stage of awareness does more than complicate 
the process; it also serves to intensify it. The understanding 
of an accepted proposition where that proposition is a 
component part of a new belief (or disbelief) is important 
in throwing light upon the meaning of the whole belief. 
In other words and more specifically, to understand a work 
of art that we have seen or heard is to see or hear it better. 
The appreciation of art is aided greatly by the understanding 
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of art. Not to understand often means not to have the right 
feelings, while understanding allows the feelings to flow. 
How often have we disliked a new work of art, particularly 
one involving an original point of view or a radical in- 
novation of method, at first sight or hearing, until we have 
learned to comprehend its meaning and intention? And 
further, how often has this comprehension led to a change 
of feelings and the evolution from dislike to like? The 
rational study of art is rejected by living artists who are 
prejudiced because they know so weU that it leads away 
from emotional attitudes and toward analysis. But what they 
fail to understand is that while this contention is justified, 
no harm and indeed much good is done; for the analysis 
which leads away from emotional attitudes eventually re- 
turns to it with increased emotional power. The study of 
internal combustion engines will not take one anywhere, 
yet the outcome of such study will more than repay the 
time spent on it. He who leaves the enjoyment of art for 
the analysis of art will return with the capacity for greater 
enjoyment. Hence work devoted to accepted propositions 
will be repaid in intensified emotions. 

The spectator who has learned to appreciate a great work 
of art has suffered a psychic change. There is a startled 
suddenness connected with a new appreciation, an exalted 
emotion and a sense of elation. What we mean when we 
say that the psyche is affected by any profound experience 
with a work of art is analogous to what the Stoics said, 
according to Sextus Empiricus,®* when they asserted that 
presentations are alterations of the regent part of the soul, 
given the extended circumstance of the extraordinary in- 
tensity of such a presentation as a great work of art. 

22 Against the Logicians, I, 237. 
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When we come to the examination of the novel emotional 
attitude engendered by the experience of the new work of 
art, we find something more complicated. If it is true that 
art reveals what ought-to-be through the use of what-is, 
if, in other words, art is a study of possible perfections 
founded on the experience of imperfections as these exist 
in the actual world, then the fresh emotional attitude called 
forth by the experience with the new work of art requires 
the employment of imagination. It is the imperfections of 
the actual world which move the artist emotionally to 
produce a spectacle of perfection, and this spectacle of per- 
fection is the work of art. The imagination of the spectator 
stimulates the ambitions of the artist and pursues it into a 
possible world of perfections. Thus there can be no true 
appreciation of art without some imagination, and the 
spectator is to this extent himself something of an artist. The 
artist guides us through the strange territory which he has 
brought forth out of his vision and it requires some effort 
to follow after him. 

The role of the imagination as it is in the act of apprecia- 
tion of the spectator is not the same as it was in the making 
of the original discovery by the artist. In some ways it is 
narrower and in other ways more difficult. The task of the 
spectator’s imagination is narrower because while that of 
the artist was free and to some extent arbitrary, that of the 
spectator is not. The spectator’s imagination has its path 
laid down for it by what has already been done in the 
specific work of art. The artist was free in the making of 
the work of art to interpret what he found of interest in 
the actual world. The spectator endeavoring to appreciate 
the completed work of art must grasp what he finds there 
and employ his imagination only on that given object. Hence 
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the difficulty in the way of the spectator, who must discipline 
his imagination in confining its activities to such a narrow 
field, and yet call upon it for efforts which reach at least 
the peak reached by the artist in the work of art which he 
has made and which now stands available to appreciation. 

In the appreciation of a work of art, the mistake is some- 
times made of endeavoring to understand and to follow the 
subjective intentions and designs of the artist rather than 
his objective accomplishment in the work of art. The former 
is a practical task in introspective psychology as this may 
be attempted in connection with the mind of an artist, the 
latter is an essay at the understanding of a work of art. The 
former method leads backward toward the sociology of the 
artist, to the tracing of the influences of the life and times 
of the artist which went to influence his artistic bent. The 
latter method chiefly leads toward the greater enjoyment 
of art. 

The difiicult task of the imagination of the artist, then, 
a difficulty which the artist does not have to face, is that 
it involves an act of empathy, and it is an empathy which 
must go not for the mind of the artist but for the internal 
meaning, the nature, of the work of art itself. The task 
of the spectator who would be an appreciator is that he 
must ‘think himself into’ the work of art, see the world, so 
to speak, from inside the work of art and as the work of art 
sees it. This is what Ruskin called the “theoretic faculty.” 
He must feel himself at one with the work of art, perform 
an act of einfuhling, that is, imaginatively project himself 
into or momentarily identify himself with the work of art. 
The effort adds an additional task to the imagination of the 
spectator, a task which the imagination of the artist, whose 
product the work of art is, does not have. The empathetic 
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act is the last step of the third stage, and leads directly to the 
liking of art if it succeeds or the disliking if it fails. 

The use of the term, empathy, in this connection is to be 
carefully distinguished from the way in which it was origi- 
nally employed by Titchener as an approximate translation 
of what was meant by the emfilhling of Wundt and his 
school. The Wundtian psychologistic metaphysics is entirely 
subjective and envisages the center of the aesthetic value in 
the emotions of the appreciator. Whatever empathy takes 
place is a matter of identification with the object, an identi- 
fication which is, however, of importance only to the subject 
for the emotions which it arouses in him. The conception 
set forth here by contrast recognizes the subjective act of 
empathy but regards it as an identification with the value 
of the object and hence as an effort toward a true aesthetic 
value which resides outside the subject and in the actual 
world. The empathetic activity of the subject is not intended 
to diffuse the object with aesthetic value but rather to ap- 
prehend the aesthetic value which resides in the object. 
Despite the fact that both interpretations recognize the ac- 
tivity of empathy on the part of the spectator of art, so far 
as effect is concerned, and implications in general of a 
philosophical nature, there is literally all the difference in 
the world between them. The spectator of a work of art 
gets enjoyment from his experience with the work of art, 
but he gets it only as a by-product of a kind of sympathy 
with the work of art, a recognition of its value by means of 
an identification with it, by sharing for a moment its per- 
spective; and this sharing is what is meant here by empathy. 

(4) To dislike a work of art is to fail in the effort at 
appreciation, but to like it is to succeed. The liking of art 
can best be described emotionally as the enjoyment of art. 
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In the enjoyment of art, the psychological faculties which 
we have been describing come into full play and fit into 
place. The separate elements merge once more into a whole 
in which the parts are no longer discernible; accepted propo- 
sitions disappear into emotional attitudes in a comprehensible 
whole which is no longer divisible but is one thing: the com- 
plete and satisfactory feeling of pleasure which the work 
of art now yields. It has a carry-over which often remains 
with the spectator when he is no longer in the presence of 
the work of art that occasioned it. Indeed it frequently tends 
to grow and diffuse. The fuE effect of a great symphony, 
say, Beethoven’s Fifth, or a great novel, say Dostoyevsky’s 
The Brothers Karamazov, is not felt until some while after 
the music has been heard or the pages read. Thus it is an 
emotion which must be dealt with on its own grounds, 
irrespective of the object which occasioned the emotion 
or of the individual experiencing it. 

Emotion involves the whole person, a stirring up of the 
entire organism. It is a psychic wave of affection initiated 
at some particular level within the human organism but 
having reverberations which are felt at every level: physical, 
chemical, biological and psychological. Enjoyment is the 
overt response of the organism to an object which is bene- 
ficial. The feeling of pleasure is this emotion felt at the 
lower levels, while the feeling of enjoyment is the same but 
felt at the higher. Now, the enjoyment of art differs from 
other and cruder types of enjoyment in being more dif- 
fused and more disinterested. The aesthetic emotion, as it 
may be called, differs qualitatively from cruder types of 
enjoyment but there is no sharp line distinguishing the one 
from the other, only an imperceptible shading. The aesthetic 
emotion is more diffused in that it engages the higher centers 
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as well as the lower, while crude forms of enjoyment engage 
only the lower. Crude enjoyment tends to use an object 
in a personal and selfish way. We enjoy good food, strong 
drink, physical exertion. In a higher sense of enjoyment, we 
enjoy friendship, accomplishment, pleasant surroundings. 
And in a stiU higher sense we enjoy sexual love, religious 
worship, works of art. But the enjoyment of works of art 
differs from most types of enjoyment in that it asks nothing 
and gives everything. We are simply and solely gladdened 
by the spectacle of the efflux which emanates from the 
perfect relations of parts to a whole within a given actual 
object, and we do not feel called upon in any way to do 
anything about it for ourselves. Aesthetic emotion is akin 
to true love because they share a common objectivity, de- 
tachment, disinterested concern, superfluous caring. The 
aesthetic emotion lives in the golden and reflected glow 
of superfluous caring. 

In the foregoing analysis, it must be remembered, the 
objective view of the aesthetic value of art is taken. One 
incidental purpose of an objective interpretation of aesthetic 
value is to show that it makes a plausible subjective, if ad- 
junctive, explanation possible. The subjective interpretation 
or the relative interpretation, whereby aesthetic value is 
thought to inhere in the subject or to spring into existence 
as a product of the relation between spectator and work 
of art, on the other hand seems incapable of yielding a 
plausible objective explanation. 

Let us consider that a man is looking at a painting and 
that he likes it. What is the source of his enjoyment? Obvi- 
ously it exists somewhere in the relation between the paint- 
ing and himself. But 'what is he enjoying, the p ainting , the 
relation or himself? It is assuredly true that, as we say, he 
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is enjoying himself; but at least it must be admitted that 
he is enjoying himself in a peculiar way, a way which is 
afforded by the painting, for he attends to the painting while 
he does so; and in the absence of the painting the enjoyment, 
or at least this pecuhar enjoyment, fades after a while when 
he attends to something other than the painting. Thus it 
is fair to conclude that so far as this occasion is concerned 
he is not enjoying merely himself. But he cannot be said to 
be enjoying the relation between the painting and himself 
because he does not in his apprehension or enjoyment dis- 
tinguish between those entities which we shall term respec- 
tively, ‘the painting and himself’ and ‘the painting.’ That 
is to say, in the act of looking at the painting and hking it, 
he does not distinguish between the painting he likes and 
his liking of the painting. Hence he cannot be said to be 
enjoying the relation between the painting and himself any 
more than he is enjoying the painting. But if this is true, 
and if it is further true, as we said, that in the absence of 
the painting the enjoyment fades after a while when he has 
ceased to attend to it or to the memory of it, then it must 
be the painting that he is enjoying and neither solely him- 
self nor the painting and himself. 

A study which is devoted to the psychological processes 
of the appreciation of art can hardly be said to have over- 
looked the subject. The orientation is objective with respect 
to the real value of the object of art, but the viewpoint of 
the subject must not be forgotten. Only this one aspect of 
the problem has not yet been discussed, and it consists in the 
relation which holds between spectator and art object, the 
relative question. This we shall find can be solved by the par- 
ticular theory of perspectives of which we took notice at the 
beginning of this chapter. 
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If aesthetic value inheres in the work of art and is made 
available to the spectator through the relation between them, 
what is the nature of this relation? A view of anything may 
be said to be a perspective on it. But the appreciation of art 
is neither a naive nor a novel performance. The spectator 
comes to a work of art as just what he is. And whoever 
he is he stands in the midst of a social milieu. He looks at 
the work of art with the spectacles provided for him not 
only by his own peculiarities as an individual but by 
all the prejudices peculiar to his date and place, by the 
implicit dominant ontology of his social group which affects 
his psyche, by the waves of evaluation from the atmosphere 
of opinion which alter from moment to moment, by all the 
prejudices which he holds and by the abilities which he 
possesses. When we ask what a man thinks of a piece of sculp- 
ture, of a ballet or of a building, what we are actually asking 
is what a particular work of art seems from the standpoint 
of a particular set of beliefs. We are asking, in other words, 
how the work of art looks from a particular perspective. 
Now, perspectives change from individual to individual, and 
from moment to moment for the same individual. Neverthe- 
less, there must be overlappings or there could be no agree- 
ment whatsoever between individuals concerning what lies 
within a perspective. When an individual experiences a work 
of art and gets a certain meaning, a certain value, a certain 
enjoyment from it, that is because he occupies a certain 
perspective Avith respect to it. His perspective is partly de- 
termined by himself, his personal history, and in a larger and 
more inclusive sense by the implicit dominant ontology of 
the culture of which he is a part, the latter a factor which 
we noted in operation in the previous chapter in which we 
discussed the psychology of the artist. His viewpoint, how- 
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tive as well as the work of art would continue to exist even 
if he did not. An imoccupied perspective is still a perspective. 
The work of art which is not being experienced by anyone 
is not being actively appreciated as a work of art. But this 
does not prevent it from remdning a work of art. The capa- 
bility of experiencing it still exists potentially, for the work 
of art is s^ having its effect upon the perspective from 
which it is potentially capable of being appreciated. Thus 
anyone moving into such a perspective would immediately 
begin to appreciate the work of art. 

Thus it is not on the relation between the spectator and 
the work of art that the aesthetic value depends for pos- 
sibilities of appreciation, but rather on the relation between 
the work of art and the perspective on the work of art. For 
the purposes of knowledge-relations and of value-feelings, 
there is a sense in which we can talk about the human 
individual as a perspective. His knowledge of art, and his 
experience with particular works of art from which he has 
derived aesthetic value in the form of feeling, have given 
him a background from which further appreciation and en- 
joyment of art is made easier. This background equips him 
with a perspective on works of art. But he is not a moving 
perspective except in the sen^ in which his knowledge con- 
stitutes some of the elements which are found in the per- 
spective of many works of art. For a perspective in the 
sense here intended closely resembles a physical perspective 
in being indelibly associated with the object. The perspective 
of the art object is part of it and is that which enables it to 
have an aesthetic value in the epistemological sense even 
when there is no spectator to appreciate or enjoy it. The 
knowledge and experience of the spectator, let us say for 
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instance of an art connoisseur (not one who has learned 
to compile his sottisier from any art catalogue either of con- 
ventional work or of more ‘advanced’ work considered as 
a whole and categorically), constitutes not so much a moving 
perspective as a sort of specific sensitivity, the sensitivity 
to beauty wherever and whenever encountered. This sensi- 
tivity, it so happens, operates quite naturally more often 
and more easily upon objects of art than upon anything else. 
We must wait for sunsets to occur, we are obliged to take 
long journeys in order to view mountain heights; but the 
paintings stay in the museums or on our own wails. 

The sensitivity to beauty, or as it has so often been called 
the sense of beauty, operates in conjunction with the beauti- 
ful and is a recognition and reception of objective beauty. 
Beauty, it will be remembered, is the qualitative aspect of 
the perfect relation of parts to whole in any given object. 
The sense of beauty, then, must be some kind of subjective 
counterpart of beauty, or in other words the impress which 
beauty makes upon the person occupying the perspective 
from which beauty can be apprehended and appreciated. The 
sense of beauty is a sense of the qualitative aspect of pro- 
portion. It is distinguishable from what has been called a 
sense of proportion in that the sense of proportion is a rec- 
ognition of the relations of proportion, whereas the sense 
of beauty is an apprehension of the values of proportion. 
The sense of proportion is analytical, the sense of beauty 
qualitative. The sense of beauty is the special ability to feel 
the qualitative aspect of the perfection relations of parts to 
whole within any given object. Thus the sense of beauty 
is a sense of harmony. The sense of beauty is a frank rec- 
ognition of what makes an impression upon the person 
standing in the proper perspective to enable him to apprehend 
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and appreciate what is beautiful. It involves a receiving 
mechanism attuned to the nature of that which it is intended 
to register, not by being similar to it in structure but by 
being put together in such a way as to make possible the 
reception of the effects of the beautiful object, the recogni- 
tion of those effects for what they are, the apprehension, 
the appreciation and the enjoyment of them. 

Even an objective theory, then, can affirm the existence 
of a sense of beauty, provided that sense be defined as em- 
ployed in the apprehension of an objective state of affairs. 
Of course, such a sense must have subjective roots as well 
as objective grounds. The sense of beauty is a true sense 
but higher than the primary psychological senses, such as 
the sense of touch, smell or sight. When we admire or enjoy 
a work of art to the fullest, we feel it in every fiber of our 
being. The feeling of beauty may not be as intense as an 
orgasm but it has as wide a physiological spread and it has 
a wider temporal spread. Thus far its physiological founda- 
tions are undeniable even though they remain unanalyzed. 
The feeling of beauty is akin to the feelings of love and 
holiness, all three of which in their highest manifestations 
are probably aspects of the same awareness. For to recognize 
the beauty of an object, whether that object be a natural 
phenomenon such as a sunset, or a work of art such as a 
painting of a sunset, is to some extent to love it and to hold 
it as a symbol of the worshipful. 

The evaluation of beautiful things is the problem chiefly 
of taste and judgment in art matters. By taste, of course, is 
meant the ability to make instinctively valid aesthetic judg- 
ments. One who possesses taste in the arts is one who is able 
to apprehend, appreciate and enjoy great works of art by 
being drawn toward them through sympathetic preference. 
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Taste constitutes an immediate and spontaneous response 
to the reception through the sensibilities of an objective 
value (or disvalue) . All men have good or bad taste, f.e., they 
all know what they like or dislike. The qualitative responses 
of all men are made immediately, but some judgments are 
better than others. This is because some men have knowledge 
of what they are judging while others have not. The feelings 
are immediate but they are not for that reason irrational. 
AJl feeling responses are based upon an anterior rationality. 
The responses of men with knowledge are apt to be better 
than those of men without. There is a halfway stage of 
knowledge, of course, where no knowledge, that is to say 
no half-baked training and indifferent though disciplined 
learning, is better than a little. But this is no argument against 
knowledge, it is only an argument against what we may 
call halfway knowledge, the kind of learning which sub- 
stitutes literalness for an instinctive kind of native judgment 
and taste. Knowledge, it is true, is all acquired, but some 
men have a greater capacity for its acquisition than others, 
and not aU knowledge is acquired consciously or in a formal 
way. But irrespective of how the knowledge is acquired, it 
furnishes a strong basis for taste. The man, for instance, who 
had a thorough familiarity with the form of the fugue would 
be in a better position to trust his feelings with respect to 
the judgment of new fugues than the man who had not. The 
basis of taste is important, just as the rational basis of all 
qualitative response is important, for the basis governs both 
the type of response and its validity to a considerable extent. 
Yet it must be remembered that all qualitative response, and 
taste in particular, is necessarily spontaneous and unrehearsed. 

From the social point of view, taste marks the individual 
finding his way among artistic objects, feeling his way in 
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his culture. Various attempts have been made to get at the 
true meaning of beauty through a consensus of taste. This 
may have its value in a suggestive way, for it may furnish 
us with leads toward further investigations of an objective 
nature. But as a method of determining the nature of beauty 
it is worthless and even misleading. If beauty is not sub- 
jective, the study of it as though it were cannot be very 
helpful. The consensus method is not very valuable in the 
study of taste, either, except as taste functions in a cross- 
section of space and time. We may leam from a statistical 
investigation what the undergraduates of Yale University, 
the female population of Emporia, Kansas, or the citizens 
of Rye, New York, think is beautiful on the morning of 
December 8, 1949, more specifically, which of several 
colored shapes one of these groups thinks is the most pleas- 
ing; but their taste changes, too, and they might have ren- 
dered a different verdict that same afternoon or another day, 
just as the broader population, of which the groups named 
represent samples, might change from time to time in its 
standards of taste. 

Taste is a social as well as an individual affair, however, 
and the taste of the one is governed by, but also contributes 
to, the evaluation which is made up by, the taste of the many. 
It has been demonstrated time and again that large social 
groups can be as erroneous in their judgment of works of 
art as can individuals. There is no counting how many times 
new works of art have been condemned almost unanimously 
by contemporaries, only to become recognized by later 
generations as having great aesthetic value. But the fact that 
social groups like individuals can err in judgments of art 
does not mean that there is not some movement toward the 
appreciation of value. The relations between social psy- 
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chology and art appreciation must remain a statistical theory 
until some cause can be shown. Undoubtedly, there have 
been great works of art which were bom to blush unseen, 
while others, recognized in their time, have since been der- 
ogated, forgotten or lost. Undoubtedly, a high value has 
been temporarily assigned to works of art which have been 
later judged as having little if any aesthetic value. Undoubt- 
edly, much hardship is worked in individual cases of artists 
or of works of art which have failed of proper recognition 
and been neglected past hope of recovery. But despite these 
shortcomings in true evaluation, the probability is that there 
is a statistical tendency toward the approximation of the 
appreciation of great art, provided a large enough population 
be taken into account. Probably, all evaluations tend to ap- 
proximate the values at which they aim, given a long enough 
time, which only means given a sufficiently large enough 
nmnber of instances. The Greek paintings of Polygnotus 
and Apelles have been lost, but enough people have rec- 
ognized the high aesthetic value of the sculptures of Phidias 
for there to be little doubt remaining as to the accuracy 
of the appreciation. 

The statistical probability of the tendency toward the 
appreciation of great art has not yet been accurately gauged 
in percentages and will not be until sufficient masses of data 
are made available. It is unreasonable to expect that either 
the major artist or his work Avill achieve the deserved rec- 
ognition and consequent social eminence. The statistical 
method is incapable of predicting what will happen in a 
single instance. To believe that a great work of art is ab- 
solutely sure to be given its proper appreciation is to accept 
a fatalistic determinism with regard to the course of actual 
existence, for which there is not a shred of genuine evidence. 
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Chance is real in the actual world, and no reckoning with 
existence that does not take it into account is worth any- 
thing. But the great artist can lean on his social faith in the 
knowledge that there is a tendency toward the dealing of 
justice in the majority of instances. The chances are that 
his great work will receive great recognition— although of 
course it may not. And he can have faith in progress, that 
the appreciation of art tends to improve; and in this sense 
progress is more than possible, it is likely. 

The fact that objective beauty cannot be measured sub- 
jectively does not mean that beauty cannot be measured, or 
that some approach to it could not be obtained even sub- 
jectively. We simply lack the necessary data at present. For 
instance, given a painting seen by a man, we could tell the 
value of the painting from the judgment passed on it by the 
man provided we knew enough about the man, but this 
knowledge would have to be complete and exhaustive; it 
would have to include the whole of the knowledge main- 
tained as beliefs in his psyche, and everything concerning 
him which might govern his opinions, such as physical, 
chemical, biological and psychological peculiarities. Theo- 
retically, it might be possible to obtain such a complete 
schedule of knowledge; but practically for the present it 
is impossible. Therefore a shorter approach might be to go 
directly to the object itself in order to obtain some knowl- 
edge of its value. For, after all, no matter whether we 
approach the aesthetic value of an object through the subject 
or through the object itself, it still remains true that it is 
the object which possesses the aesthetic value. The consensus 
of experts reveals something but it might reveal the wrong 
thing; experts frequently have a way of being collectively 
in error, particularly in such an axiological specialty as the 
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judgment of a work of art. Thus we are compelled to regard 
taste in the main not as dictating the value of art but as being 
dictated to by it. Taste is the recognition of the fact that 
a considerable amount of beauty has been actualized in a 
situation; for it is the situation, the actual work of art itself, 
which remains the center of the artistic value, of which we 
seek knowledge and acquaintance, and, through knowledge, 
the enjoyment of works of art. 



Chapter VIII 


THE PLACE OF ART IN HUMAN CULTURE 


In order to show the relation 
of art to culture, it will be necessary to separate the analysis 
into three sections. The first of these will be devoted to the 
relations between art and cultures as wholes. This will 
lead to an emphasis on the comparative adventures of art 
and of cultures in the actual passage of time, and con- 
sequently it Avill lead to a consideration of their coming-to- 
exist, their duration and their transience or passing away. In 
the remaining two sections the relation of art to the parts 
of cultures will be considered, both as actual alfairs and as 
ideal possibilities. That is to say, we shall consider the posi- 
tion of art, which is an institution within cultures but one 
containing extra-cultural elements, in its relations to the 
other institutions of cultures, both as the situation exists 
today and as it ought to exist in the future. The result of 
these three separate yet developed analyses ought to be a 
clearer picture of the place of art in human culture, and 
ought to furnish some indication of the way in which im- 
provements in that relation can be brought about. 

162 
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However else a thing may be explained, it always has its 
ontological aspect. This aspect is a description of its very 
being, the essence which renders it a thing, independent of 
everything else. Art is able to function within cultures in 
relations to cultures as wholes and in relation to the institu- 
tions which form the first elements of analysis of cultures, 
by virtue of its ontological independence. We shall have 
to consider it, then, both as an integral part of human culture 
and as the bearer of extra-cultural values within culture: at 
once as an institution within culture and as quasi-independent 
of culture. 

As an institution vidthin culture, art has a definite place 
and a specific function. We shall have to distinguish here 
between the fine arts, such as painting, the dance, music, 
and the practical arts, such as cooking, tailoring, basket- 
making. Art is the qualitative aspect of the perfect relation 
of parts within an actual whole. Understanding by art only 
the fine arts, we can see that it is the institution within a 
culture which furnishes symbols to other institutions, chiefly 
the higher ones. As an institution, then, it may be expected 
to share in the life of a culture. Cultures are organizations; 
as such, they come into existence, grow, flourish, decline 
and pass away. Studies in the philosophy of culture made 
by such men as Vico, Spengler and Toynbee have shown 
that cultures at each of these characteristic stages manifest 
certain symptoms. They generally arise from contacts be- 
tween cultures; in their growth stage they are small and 
creative; but as they develop, the creativeness stops and a 
conservatism and spreading takes its place, while at the same 
time the culture tends to enlarge physically in time and 
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space; as declining civilizations of vast extent, cultures begin 
to be exacting and to pay more attention to detail, the 
letter takes the place of the spirit; they perish in a death 
agony of efforts to hold on and to survive. These are a few 
of the characteristic symptoms of the life of cultures. The 
influence which the culture-stage exercises upon the culture 
is generally felt throughout its parts; that is to say, each of 
the institutions within a given culture shows the effects of 
the culture-stage which the culture itself has reached. The 
institution of politics, for instance, may be expected to be 
a sketchy affair at first in the career of a culture, to be dis- 
cursively inventive in its creative period, brilliantly applied 
in its flourishing, conservative in its decline, and finally 
coercive and restrictive toward its close. 

What is true of politics and of other institutions within 
a culmre must be true of the institution of art as well. We 
may expect that art must rise, flourish, decline and fall, to- 
gether with the culture of which it is a part. We have dis- 
tinguished five stages in the life of cultures: these are (i) 
coming into existence, (2) growing, (3) flourishing, (4) 
declining, and (5) passing away. We may now, employing 
standard terms in art, distinguish the five stages that take 
place in the institution of art, corresponding to and oc- 
casioned by the five stages in the development of cultures. 
In art these five are: (i) primitive, (2) archaic, (3) classic, 
(4) academic, and (5) decadent. 

(i) When a culture comes into existence, art is in its 
primitive stage. The culture is struggling to be bom and so 
is the art. It is a period of great strain for both the institution 
and the culture of which it is a part. The art of the primitive 
stage of culture is characterized by simplicity, high abstrac- 
tion, the use of caricature, the absence of detail, and the 
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property of atemporality. Primitive art is expressive but 
simple; the factor of caricature, however, reveals that the 
simplicity is one involving wholes of meaning, for the culture 
of the primitive is as complex as it is possible to be when 
so few elements are involved. The simplicity and concen- 
tration on wholeness compels it to be highly abstract and 
atemporal. The primitive has no sense of the elaborate and 
extended passage of time. He does not take cognizance of 
change, only of chance. He feels himself to be an integral 
and necessary part of his culture and his culture to be an 
integral affair yet one entirely at the mercy of chance, a 
chance which is usually represented by group relationships 
with its gods. His art reflects such magnified, maximum 
simplicity. All art has of course its atemporal aspects, its 
canonization of the saving values of actuality; but the special 
atemporal aspect of primitive art is represented by its attempt 
in each work to depict its culture as a whole through a 
representation of its chief features and activities. In primitive 
culture, none of the essential functions are yet separated 
out; religion is a matter of agriculture, while wars are mixed 
with cattle raids and hence with hunting. Thus in the rep- 
resentation of persons or of tools and institutions, the same 
cultural wholeness prevails. The work of art may be a cave 
drawing of a deer (food), of a steatopygous woman (the 
primitive quintessence of the perfect childbearer) , or it may 
be a flint knife; no matter: the same essential unity of sur- 
vival, reproduction, worship and social triumph is employed. 
Hence it is fair to say that the art of the primitive cultures 
is a primitive art, a proposition which admits of only one 
exception which will be noted later. In every sense, then, 
primitive art is marked by the characteristic feature of the 
culture of which it is a part, and this characteristic feature 
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consists in the efforts of the culture to come into existence, 
an effort which it makes with every part of its organization 
in a collective and unified fashion. 

(2) When a culture is growing, art is in its archaic stage. 
The culture is crude but it has already begun to separate 
out and discriminate its various functions. When these func- 
tions begin to be regarded by the culture members as not 
being dependent in any way upon time for their separateness, 
the conception of static, atemporal elements grows up in the 
society, and the germ of culture is in this way bom. That 
is the archaic culture stage. As we might have expected, this 
feature of culture is reflected in its art. Archaic art is satiric, 
contains little details, and is static, abstract and atemporal. 
A growing culture and its archaic art both exhibit the effects 
of growing pains. The strain of coming into existence is for 
a culture perhaps the greatest shock, but the discovery of 
equilibrium that comes with the balancing of functions 
which have been found to be separable is also something of 
a shock. Hence the static quality in archaic art bears the 
novelty of having been newly arrived at; it has a certain 
flatness, but not the flatness of a plain; rather that of a 
plateau, at the very edge, as though done by an artist who 
had just arrived breathless from his climb to find that the 
top was flat and that he would have to climb no more. 

We may instance as an example of growing culture Greece 
in the Age of the Kangs (1000—750 B.C.); and as an example 
of art in its archaic stage, the Homeric poems. About both 
of these there is a kind of early-morning feeling; both have 
the strength and the awkwardness of youth. 

(3) When a culture is flourishing, art is in its classic stage. 
The culture has here reached the fullness of its powers and 
development; it has become all that under the circumstances 
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it could become. The separate functions are now definitely 
separate and well related to each other, forming an integrated 
whole which does not in any way affect the working of the 
parts. Classic art, the art of flourishing culture, employs 
ideal distortion, sufficient detail properly subordinated, and 
expresses the future by means of a symbolic, living calm. 
The ideal distortion involves the conception which the artists 
of the classic stage hold of what ought-to-exist. The con- 
cern is with the future, rather than the past or present; and 
is not atemporal, since actual perfection or at least progres- 
sive improvement is held to be possible. The parts and the 
whole in works of art have reached here their proper rela- 
tionship; a paucity of parts is no longer essential to overall 
meaning which they are now able to convey without 
usurping the function of the whole. The prevailing char- 
acteristic of a flourishing culture and also of its classic art 
is the living calm that comes with a sense of potential 
achievement and successfully expended effort. The prospect 
of the future seems to involve simply an extrapolation of the 
present advance; all is optimism, hope and the joy of 
existence. 

The classic example of culture in its flourishing period 
and of art in its classic stage is of course the culture and 
art of the Greek city-states in the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.C. Despite the wars with the Persians and the internecine 
strife between Athens and Sparta and their respective allies, 
the culture had a fullness and a sense of abundance that 
comes only with the height of power and the perfection of 
health. The art of Aeschylus and of Phidias, to name but 
two examples taken at random, will do to illustrate the kind 
of classic art that accompanies the height of a truly great 
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culture when in particular it is a culture in which art is 
assigned its rightful place, 

(4) When a culture is declining, art is in its academic 
stage. The culture has reached and passed the fullness of its 
powers. It desires now only to hold on, and all its efforts 
are directed toward that end. It looks to the past for its 
model and imitates what it has been as part of a plan to 
remain what it is. The separate functions remain separate 
but become too much so; they tend to pull apart, and so to 
lose their vital connections. They are no longer integrated 
but only aggregated. The academic stage of art, which ac- 
companies declining culture, is emotional, given to exactness 
of detail, dynamic, realistic and occupied with the present. 
There is a certain violence to academic art, which is not 
merely imitative but which reveals a restlessness and un- 
certainty within the culture. The realistic (in the artistic 
sense of this term, i.e., naturalistic) attention to profusion 
of detail, which is in the academic art of a declining culture, 
held to be ‘faithfulness’ to nature, works on the assumption 
that detail is essentially refractory and obdurate. Since wholes 
are not considered to exist but only to subsist, faithfulness 
to nature is entirely a matter of attention to reproduction 
of exact detail. The concern of academic art is wholly with 
what is acceptable to the present. Hence authority takes the 
place of inspiration and careworn conformity usurps the 
function of imagination. Academic art is realistic but lifeless, 
never daring and utterly conservative. Like the declining 
culture which it accompanies, it seeks merely to hold on 
to what it has that is good, an effort that rarely meets with 
success. 

We may choose as an example of declining culture the 
culture of the Hellenistic Age, the Greece of the Achaean 



and the Aetolian Leagues, and the Alexandrian Empire of 
the Macedonian conquest as split between the central power 
founded at Alexandria by Ptolemy and at Antioch by 
Seleucus. As examples of the academic stage of art, some 
pieces of plastic art produced under this culture will suffice. 
We may cite the Venus de Milo, the Laocoon and Epigonous 
of Pergamon’s Dying Gaul. 

(5) When a culture is passing away, art is in its decadent 
stage. At this point the culture is in full decline. It no longer 
hopes to hold on, even though frantic efforts are made in 
this direction, but only to save something. The separate 
functions have now almost completely broken away from 
each other, and there is a unified social group only in virtue 
of the duress exercised by those in control. New methods 
of coercion are devised under a dominant minority which 
seeks to remain in power only from day to day. The saving 
elements of the culture are, as it were, preserved in a museum 
run by gangsters. The decadent stage of art which ac- 
companies a culture that is passing away manifests senti- 
mentality that is unbridled, superiority of detail over all 
other considerations, strain, exaggerated realism and emphasis 
on the past. Decadent art replaces feeling with sentimentality, 
which is falsetto feeling; in abject imitation of past attain- 
ments, which is not native to the artistic function, great strain 
is revealed; and in the exaggerated realism of the period the 
attention to detail^ obliterates all consideration of the whole 
which is hardly believed to exist except as a vehicle for such 
detail. The result is excessive omateness and elaborate decora- 
tion having no recognizable place or function. As the culture 
loses both its vitality and form and almost ceases to be a 
culture, art almost ceases to be art. In design alone, through 
echoes which are reminiscent of the past, art seeks to remain 
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and to be recognizable, with, however, litde success. One 
variety of the imitation of the past, is the self-conscious effort 
at simplicity, usually an imitation of the works of the archaic 
period. This is accompanied by a feverish desire for novelty 
at any price. But the effect is the same; although the brains 
are present, and the talent, there is not the same fusion of 
energy and form, nor the same kind of artistic life, which 
almost never comes from a slavish imitation of life itself. 

The passing away of a culture and the stage of decadent 
art are, unfortunately, only too characteristic of actual life 
and all human enterprise. Nothing lasts forever in existence, 
and no oi^nization constructed in space and time remains 
the same, whether it be a planet, an organism, a psychological 
individual or a human culture. Some of the best of the early 
cave paintings were never finished and some were little more 
than begun. In our own day many a work of art was left 
behind in its more formative shape when the artist was 
drafted and went to war, never to return. Cultures suffer 
the same fate; and the effort to describe the causes of their 
ending, whether it be called the “failure of nerve” or traced 
to some economic occasion, is interesting and necessary but 
overlooks the fact that cultures have a life-span just as do 
individuals. Men do not die of old age exactly, but they fall 
a prey to certain diseases that are peculiar to old age, such 
as hardening of the arteries, heart failure, etc. Symptoms 
corresponding to these are observable in decadent art. The 
Chinese jade carvings of the nineteenth century, as com- 
pared with those of the Han Dynasty, the Triumphal Arch 
in the city of Rome erected under the reign of Constantine, 
as compared with those in the Forum erected under the 
Principate, are cases in point. And when a culture falls and 
its art grows decadent, we can already detect the early signs 
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of a new culture, which appears primitive and crude in 
comparison with that which it comes to supplant. The result 
is a kind of spiritual Pompeii; in the words of E. A. 
Robinson: 

“God/ what a rain of ashes falls on him 
Who sees the new but cannot leave the old.” 

Before we can proceed with the general argument, there 
are a number of observations which must be made con- 
cerning the foregoing comparisons between culture stages 
and art periods. 

There is nothing determinative about the parallel which 
has here been drawn. The philosophers of history, those 
who have endeavored to read the pattern of culture, usually 
suppose that the rise and fall cycle imposes a certain de- 
termination upon individuals within the culture, so that, for 
instance, it would be impossible for a great artist to appear 
in a period of decadent art, or a poor one in a period of 
art’s classic development. But nothing of the sort is required 
by the present scheme. The pattern here set forth is a general 
one merely, not a rule or law which is inflexible in its opera- 
tion. It is more than possible to have an artist who would 
appear to belong to one period occurring in another. The 
reason for this exception is that while art tends to follow 
the life-pattern of culture, aU art is art and may have its 
own value independent of the culture stage which occasioned 
its production. Art is in part timeless and in part dependent 
upon time. As art, it is timeless; as dependent upon the 
culture from which it is a legitimate outgrowth, it is de- 
pendent upon time and temporal developments. 

In the above sense it is possible to select the art of a 
highly sterile, artistic culture stage, that of the passing away 
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of a culture, and to say that nevertheless it is art. The Italian 
furniture of the quattrocento, Dali’s paintings at the close 
of the surrealist movement in art toward the end of the 
fourth decade of the twentieth century, Hellenistic sculp- 
ture— the examples are endless of art marked with all the 
symptoms of decline which is yet (to use the term in its 
proper if not encomiastic sense) art. Great art is great de- 
spite its underlying philosophy. Consider for example the 
great art produced under the aegis of studied and civilized 
‘primitivism,’ such as that of Picasso. Each school of art in 
each culture group, date and place, has its philosophy. This 
philosophy may make it greater, as in the case of Aeschylus, 
or may be the death of it, as in the case of Seneca. Elie Faure 
has put the question well when he asks 

When, for instance, some civilization, reaching the extremity 
of analysis, breaks and throws into confusion its idols and rather 
than copy itself indefinitely, attempts, with their debris, to out- 
line some barbaric form that seems the antithesis of the mission it 
has fulfilled, does it not give the noblest proof of the courage of 
man, who, even at the cost of disavowing his past, keeps on 
imagining in order not to die? 

What Faure is describing is the effect of decadent art 
as the creative effort of a culture that is passing away. The 
cultural need for art rarely engulfs a culture but at no culture 
stage altogether leaves it. One of the very first efforts of 
primitive man, when culture is first coming into existence, 
is in the direction of art. At first indistinguishable from the 
need for survival and the tools and institutions associated 
with that need (bone and stone implements, dances and 


23 Elie Faure, The Spirit of the Forms, txans. Walter Pach (New York, 
1937, Garden City) p. 86. See also supra, pp. 84-5. 
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prayers for rain, fertility ritual, etc.) there is yet a marked 
difference between the artistic efforts of primitive man and 
the corresponding articles of utility as contrasted with the 
fine art and the so-called popular art of an advanced stage 
of civilization. The drawings etched on the walls of caves 
in southern France and Spain, the engraved bone carvings, 
of primitive man, while not great art are none the less art. 
The cheap gimcrackery of the department-store type of 
useful article (often elaborately decorated, by the way) and 
the artistic purity of the primitive’s feeble successes at tool- 
making, furnish an interesting cultural contrast. Art is a func- 
tion which, like the others, gets separated out in an advanced 
stage of culture, and enjoys an independent existence which 
its inherent autonomy so richly deserves. 

It would appear, then, that the relation between art and 
whole cultures can be divided into the effect of culture on 
art and the effect of art on culture. We have been chiefly 
examining the effect of culture on art, and we have found 
that the effect is not a total one; cultures have their effect 
on the arts, and art periods exhibit a tendency to follow 
culture stages. But since this correspondence admits of 
exceptions, the effect is severely limited. Culture does not 
dictate art; great artists may be found on analogy to bio- 
logical sports or chronological anomalies in periods of cultural 
decline, or they may be scarce in periods of cultural flourish- 
ing. The effect of culture on art is limited by the ontological 
independence of art from cultural determination. Culture 
does not exercise a total effect on art, since art contains 
extra-cultural elements. But it is still true that culture has an 
effect on art, and indeed through the various culture stages 
the influence of culture on art tends to increase. A growing 
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culture has less effect on archaic art than a declining culture 
has on academic art. 

While culture is limited in its effect on art, the opposite 
is surprisingly untrue, at least in the sense that there is no 
culture without art of some sort. At the birth of culture 
there is art and art is in, too, at the death; the earliest ex- 
pressions of culture take some kind of artistic form, and, 
as we have already noted, so do their dying gasps. It would 
appear that each needs the other; one can hardly imagine 
art appearing outside a culture except sporadically as a 
natural phenomenon fortuito>usly occaaoned and, corres- 
pondingly, one can not imagine a whole culture with no 
artistic manifestations whatsoever. Even the war- and trade- 
minded Assyrians had their sculptors and architects, even 
though the work of these, particularly in the sculpture of 
human subjects, left much to be desired. Art is the natural 
expression of the spirit of man, and this proposition is no 
less true because man does not himself always or even usually 
appreciate or understand it. The secularization of art, a 
logical development of the separation of functions in ad- 
vanced culture, has led to a somewhat absurd sterility in 
the encouragement and appreciation of art; art appears to 
the average robust man of affairs as, from the point of view 
of the artist, an imnecessary waste of time and as, from his 
own point of view, a worthy bit of evidence of his success 
when in his aging years he collects the art objects of the 
past. 

The reason for the cultural independence of art is the 
fact that art contains extra-ctdtural elements consisting in 
its ontological content. Works of art are usually produced 
by human beings living in society, but they do not have to 
be so produced to be works of art. They could have been 
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made by accident, an accident in which no human beings 
participated, such as the action of rivers on driftwood; and 
they could lack all human appreciation, and still remain 
works of art. The reason for this is contained in the def- 
inition of art in so far as such a definition represents art’s 
true nature. The nature of art as the qualitative aspect of 
the perfect relation of parts to whole in any organization 
renders it independent of all external influences, forces, 
tendencies or attitudes. If it leads a certain kind of life in 
a culture, yet exists independently of culture, we should 
expect it to exercise its peculiar function as a cultural part 
in conjunction with other cultural parts. This it does; and 
it is time to turn, then, away from the consideration of the 
relation of art to cultures as wholes, and toward an exami- 
nation of the relation of art as a peculiar species of cultural 
part to other cultural parts. This will mean in effect enter- 
taining some conception of art as a cultural institution in 
its relation to other institutions. We shall, as we saw at the 
outset, be compelled to consider this relationship both (ii) 
as it exists and has existed in actual cultures and (in) as it 
ought to exist in the possible cultures of the future. 

n 

We have noted that art contains extra-cultural elements. 
It is as the bearer of these elements within culture that art 
functions as an institution. In this section we shall have to 
consider the relationships which art considered as an institu- 
tion bears to other institutions We may look at the matter 
for a moment in another way, and we may ask, what are 
the social uses of a work of art? The problem of art as an 
institution in relation to other institutions is resolvable into 
the problem of how society produces artists, how it main- 
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tains and rewards them and how it uses their products. In 
the following analysis we shall need to keep these problems 
in mind. We shall need to keep in mind also that while we 
are discussing the relationships of art in general, different arts 
vary somewhat in their relationships. For instance, we may 
note that from a particular point of view, architecture is 
social in a sense in which sculpture is individual and painting 
personal. Some arts like the dance require social interpretation 
in order to make full appreciation an actuality, while others 
like the novel do not. 

First, then, let us proceed to list the social institutions of 
culture. Reading down, from the most important to the most 
importunate, these are: 

(1) religion 
(k) philosophy 
(j) fine art 
(i) pure science 
(h) decorative art 
(g) practical technology 
(f) politics 
(e) education 
(d) economics 
(c) communication 
(b) transportation 
(a) family 

Fine art itself has been labeled (j) in this Hst, and occurs 
as the third from the top of the most important institutions. 
This is not the proper place to discuss the organization of 
culture in any great detail^*, yet we must pause long enough 

2^ But see The Theory of Human Culture^ chapter V. 
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to note at least that the more important institutions are de- 
pendent mechanically upon the more importunate, and the 
lack of such support can occasion their immediate destruc- 
tion. It is the case also that the more importunate institutions 
are given their purpose or meaning by the more important. 
We could not have pure science without a functioning econ- 
omy in a society, for instance, yet there would be no reason 
to have a functioning economy except to support such insti- 
tutions as that of pure science. The higher is helplessly 
dependent upon the lower for its very existence yet the 
lower is dependent upon the higher for its raison d’etre. The 
institutions we have listed above are not intended to be ex- 
haustive, only indicative; yet they should be sufficient to 
indicate the hierarchy which exists among cultures. The 
family is more basic than transportation and transportation 
more basic than communication, etc. Similarly, pure science 
is more general than practical technology, and philosophy 
more general than pure science. 

We are now in a position to compare the relations of fine 
art with each institution in the list. We shall do this in 
order, starting from the most basic and ending with the most 
general. 

(a) The family. The institution of the family represents 
the effort of survival at its most basic level. The family, 
whatever its organization— and this tends to vary widely 
among different cultures— centers about the problem of 
breeding and raising children. What part does art play in 
this development? There have been cultures in which an 
effort was made to surround the prospective mother with 
objects of art in order to insure that the children would be 
beautiful. The ability to own art objects and to have them 
in the home is an economic question. The relation of the 
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artist to his own family, where sufficient public reward for 
his work is not forthcoming, as is so frequently the case, 
presents a difficult problem. Suffice to say that the family is 
basic in a sense in which art is not. The relevancy of art to 
social institutions is in direct proportion to the height of 
the institution in the hierarchy of institutions; the higher, 
the more necessary its relation to art. 

The family is a matter of life itself, its maintenance and 
continuation. Where does art fit into life? According to the 
play theory, art is a sort of superfluous affair, a beautiful 
excrescence on the business of getting a living and perpetu- 
ating the species. Santayana, for example, would have us 
believe that art belongs to what he calls our “holiday life” 
during the marginal interval when we are free from follow- 
ing the rules laid down for us by necessity and can follow our 
own capiiciousness. This play theory undoubtedly has some 
validity, but it would offer no grounds for distinguishing 
between games and art. There is, after all, a difference be- 
tween the appreciation of a play or a poem and a game of 
volleyball or chess. Both may offer the relief of relaxation 
from the round of our daily grind, whatever that may con- 
sist of, but while such relief, relaxation and change may 
exhaust the meaning of the exercise or game, it can hardly 
do so for the work of art or its appreciation. There is more 
to art than mere enjoyment of it, and more to the enjoyment 
of it than the mere relaxation or entertainment which it may 
for the moment afford. 

It would seem, to the contrary, that the time left over from 
the necessary business of living and the effort at survival is 
used not as a diversion from life but rather as a means by 
which to intensify the experience of living. And the employ- 
es The Sense of Beauty, Part I. 
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ment of this means, raised so to speak to the highest power, 
consists in the objective love of beauty for its own sake. 
There is no sharp divorce between art and life, such that we 
entertain ourselves with art when we have time which we do 
not have to devote to earning a living. This is vicious denial 
of the usefulness of art and the purpose of life. No; such 
a devitalizing dichotomy applies only to the popular (as 
opposed to the fine and applied) arts. The usual run of 
novels and of motion pictures have no artistic ambitions and 
are intended merely to entertain in a desultory sort of way, 
which is in fact precisely what they do. The fine arts are 
something else again. The true appreciation of the objects 
of fine art leads to more meaning in the ordinary conduct of 
affairs. The arts lend both meaning and significance to life. 
He who is at home in all the arts is capable of having a deeper 
existence, a fuller life, of reacting with a more concentrated 
actuality. Whether he does so or not is another question. It 
is always possible for the exceedingly weak who yet have 
sensitive perceptions to appreciate art without remainder, to 
be used up by it and to be left by their experience empty and 
washed out, capable of nothing that requires an expenditure 
of energy, hardly capable even of living. But the strong in- 
dividual returns from the arts with more strength for living, 
with more understanding and with a greater potential appre- 
hension. The physical exercise which the sick man takes may 
do him harm, but the strong are made stronger. 

Family relationships have long been a familiar theme of 
art. The chief of these, perhaps, has been romantic love. The 
art ends when the family relationship begins: ‘and they were 
married and lived happily ever after.’ But then again, the sex 
relationship, the beauty of the female or of the male body, 
as well the the joyousness of children, is the familiar and 
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recurrent theme in art. The basic mother-child relationship, 
transmuted under Christian auspices to madonna-and-child, 
is the most familiar theme in all art, Western art, at least, to 
this day. Dramatic tragedies, ballets, novels and many other 
forms have been long devoted to the theme of jealousy. In 
art, family relationships begin where art leaves off; but in 
social life, as a matter of mere importunity, there can be 
little doubt that the family comes first in the life of the mem- 
bers of every class except the artists themselves. 

(b) Transportation. The influence of art on transportation 
considered as a pair of institutions is not a serious affair. In 
the construction of the means of transportation, form tends 
to follow function; the result may be beautiful or ugly. The 
wires and poles of the telephone system have been seen as 
beautiful in certain perspectives by certain painters but tend 
on the whole to mar the landscape. On the other hand, 
certain windstreamed automobiles and trains are held to be 
beautiful things. Art as such has little effect upon transporta- 
tion. 

Transportation, however, does have its effect upon art. 
The interfertilization of art movements is made possible by 
swift travel and the conveyance of both artists and works of 
art from one place to another. The art of western Europe has 
influenced the Chinese landscape and figure painters; sim- 
ilarly, oriental art has had effect upon European artists. The 
introduction of primitive African Negro carvings into the 
Paris shops had a tremendous effect upon modern painting 
and sculpture. Probably transportation in the wholesale, in- 
stitutional sense does not depend upon art and art does not 
depend upon transportation; but the usefulness of transporta- 
tion to art can hardly be called into question. Transportation 
is the crude, physical and obvious form of communication; 
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and in the question of art, it is communication in its more 
subtle forms that is intimately involved. 

(c) Covrrmmication. The relationships of art and com- 
munication must be given separate consideration. The effect 
of art on communication is an important one. There is a 
sense in which art is a language, for it conveys values— feel- 
ings-which are conveyed in no other way. The efforts of 
the art critic to convey in analytic language the meaning of 
a painting, a quartet, or a dance, are indeed futile. The lan- 
guage of art is not analytic but ampliative. That is what we 
mean when we say that we understand some particular work 
of art but cannot express it ourselves; if we could we would 
be artists. All languages are sets of symbols, and these sym- 
bols, however interpreted, always carry some weight of 
qualitative meaning, some force or axiologic content, despite 
the fact that they are intended primarily to convey some 
logical or analytical message. The peculiarity of art as a 
language is that its connotative aspect is not incidental but 
central, and its denotative aspect is relegated to an inferior 
position. The weight of qualitative meaning of the artistic 
language is its chief purpose. For art is a myth-carrying lan- 
guage. The language that art speaks is primarily the language 
of value, expressed in symbolic form. 

In the past, we have tended to consider the language of 
science as a general one and the language of art as partic- 
ular. This error arose from the mistaken conception of values 
as particulars. Universals are general but so are values. The 
wave-length of green is a universal, but the quality which we 
describe as the color, green, is also general, as general as the 
universal. All greens of a certain shade are equally green— ex- 
amples of the universal quality or value, green. Thus art, 
which speaks the quality, or value, language, is also universal. 
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as universal as science, even though not as analytical. Lan- 
guages are the tools of communication. Art, it can be as- 
serted, is a specific form of communication, that form by 
which certain of the higher values are conveyed. 

In addition to the effect of art on communication, which 
is what we have been discussing, there is also the effect of 
communication (or the lack of communication) on art. By 
communication in this sense we shall mean the dependence 
of art on other forms of communication, upon languages 
other than its own. If by art we mean the fine arts, then the 
range of communication of art is strictly limited. Literary 
works of art, especially poetry, are limited by the languages 
in which they are written; everything suffers by translation 
somewhat, or is changed even where improved, and poetry 
is nearly impossible to translate at all. But what is true of 
poetry is true to a certain extent of aU the arts. How many 
persons in the United States today are capable of rea ding 
and of appreciating Walt Whitman? How many persons 
anywhere enjoy Aeschylus’ Oresteia triology? Compare these 
classics for their contemporary reception with Gary Cooper 
or Abbot and Costello. The technique of printing in its per- 
fect inpartiality is capable of reproducing both comic books 
and Chekhov indefinitely. Yet the public demand, which 
governs such questions, is not impartial. 

It is not impartial with respect to immediate demand nor 
with respect to long-range demand; and the two are dis- 
tinctly different. Immediate demand decides in favor of the 
popular idol of the moment: Amos and Andy, Greta Garbo, 
or what you will. But long-range demand is more discrimi- 
nating. There is a cultural lag operative here. The actualities 
of artistic communication correspond to the potentialities 
of artistic appreciation, but not to the actualities of artistic 
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appreciation. We have increased immensely the number of 
those who are able to read, and we have cheapened the price 
of books; mass-production printing and free libraries have 
put the access to books within the reach of all. And to what 
end? To enable everyone to read Western stories, detective 
stories, and sentimental romances. Of course the wrong use of 
an instrument is no indictment of the i ns trument but only of 
its use. The printing press, like the airplane, was misused at 
the very start; but that does not mean that printing presses 
will always be devoted chiefly to printing books that succeed 
in debasing the public taste and sensibilities any more than 
it means that the airplane will always be devoted chiefly to 
war. Perhaps immediate misuse is an evil that must be gone 
through before the facilitated function finds its proper level. 

In the civilization stage, that is, when cultures are declin- 
ing or passing away, we learn to distinguish between popular 
arts and the fine arts. In the culture stage, that is, when cul- 
tures are coming into existence, growing or flourishing, there 
is no such distinction. The distinction when it exists is never- 
theless an invidious one, and depends upon a dislocation, a 
false disjunction, in the institution of art. Some arts, of 
course, penetrate further into popularity than others; music 
for instance. That has little to do with their real worth and 
may come about for purely extraneous reasons. How many 
of those who sit in the same seats every other week-end to 
hear a symphony orchestra play Bach, Mozart or Beethoven 
have the remotest conception of the complexities which are 
involved in such music? The question arises whether it is 
good to do the right things for the wrong reasons. Perhaps; 
perhaps not; we do not yet know. It would appear that com- 
posers worked harder and with more genius in the days when 
musicians came after valets in importance at the nobleman’s 
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table and homblowers were not allowed in the drawing 
room. Certainly there is faulty communication when art fails 
to be appreciated by those who theoretically have access to 
it yet reject it in favor of more palatable though harmful 
stuff. The problem then becomes one of education rather 
than communication. 

(d) Economics. The effect of art on economics is a mini- 
mal affair indeed. A social group, such as a nation or state, 
which rested on the love of art would orient its economic 
system around that love. This kind of society, however, is 
unknown and exists only as a possibility, the spectacle of 
classic Greece notwithstanding. Our remarks in this section, 
then, will have to be confined to the effect of economics on 
art. The effect of economics on art is divided between the 
economic fate of the work of art and the economic fate 
of the artist. 

The funds available for works of art are practically un- 
limited in a society such as ours. But they are seldom used 
for this purpose. This defection does not alter the fact that 
one purpose of business is to be able to afford art. The 
business men, or some of them, have the funds. But the art 
must be guaranteed worthy in order to earn any of it, and 
this requires centuries of endorsement. Hence the only art 
which can command sizable sums is classic art, i.e., art either 
of the classic period or rendered such artificially by official 
endorsement. The only exception to this is the academic con- 
temporary artist, the artist of the academic type (who, it will 
be recalled, does not have to occur only in the declining 
stage of culture but may occur at any time). Under the 
‘star’ system of today, whereby one artist or intrepeter is 
singled out above others (who may be his equals or only 
slightly less good, or, sometimes even better but less obvious) 
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for excessive reward. Surrealism was dead as an art move- 
ment in the nineteen twenties, but Dali has been publicized 
and rewarded above all other surrealists only in the nineteen 
forties. There are other abstractionists besides Picasso, but 
Picasso is almost the only one who is so well known and 
whose pictures are so highly prized. 

Artists are notoriously bad business men; they are indeed 
such by definition, just as we might describe a business man 
as a notoriously bad artist. The only difference is that the 
business man does not have to be an artist in the course of 
his business, whereas the artist does have to be a business man 
to some extent in the conduct of his career as an artist. 
Various culture stages have tried to solve the problem of the 
living of the artist in various ways, all, one might say, equally 
unsatisfactory. The artist lives under a system of subsidy or 
one of patronage, or he endeavors to get along on his own 
in a capitalist society, through the public sale of his work. 
The latter method involves middlemen or dealers, who can- 
not fail to take advantage of the ignorance of the artist in 
business matters and to grab for themselves the bulk of the 
profits or at least an unduly large share. Art treasures, as we 
have now learned to call them, bring enormous sums from 
private and public collectors; but such sums do not know 
how to find their way into the pockets of dead artists. 

The system of private patronage or of public subsidy is 
no better. Private patronage is with notable exceptions apt 
to be misguided, demanding, or humiliating. Public subsidy 
usually is given to the wrong people. There is more often 
than not nothing worse than an ‘officiar artist; his work must 
have all of the hallmarks of the past except the genius which 
first inspired it. There is for some as yet unaccountable rea- 
son something essentially inimical to institutionalizing about 
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the nature of art. It has to work in complete freedom, as we 
shall note in a later section. Part of this freedom must be fur- 
nished by the economic level of institution. The economic 
level provides for the exchange of goods in a culture. It is 
basic and permissive; for every institution withm a culture 
touches upon the economic which furnishes it with its means, 
regardless of its end. This insures that the institution of 
art, like that of any other cultural enterprise, has its economic 
aspect. Yet it is never an aspect with which art is completely 
at home. There is something essentially wrong with the 
pecuniary evaluation of a work of art and the pecuniary 
return to the artist; the yardstick does not seem to be the 
appropriate one for such values. Yet the fact remains that 
the work of art is a cultural object and the artist a person 
living in and supported by a culture; which is only another 
way of saying that the importunateness of the economic in- 
stitution cannot be escaped by any other which is higher in 
the scale of values and perchance deals with more important 
things. 

(e) Education. The effect of education on art is nothing 
to get very excited about. Until we learn how to abstract 
and teach the method of art, the education of the artist must 
remain an undisciplined affair. The attempt of the conven- 
tional and traditional schools to aid the function of art has 
always been a pitiful undertaking, doomed from the start 
to failure. The art schools which have been the most suc- 
cessful are those which have started as independent ventures 
and do not give degrees, yet succeed to some extent in teach- 
ing art. The reason for their success is that in a loose sort 
of way they operate by the atelier method. In primitive cul- 
tures, everything is taught in this way; we are still able to 
see the young children of the American Indians being taken 
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into the hogans to learn the ceremonial dances. We have 
learned to supplant this rather crude method of teaching by 
imitation in other fields, but not yet in art. The best art 
school is still the atelier of the artist, and the best system 
the apprentice system. As yet there is no good way to study 
art except to watch a great artist at work, and to receive 
his suggestions, advice and encouragement. This method 
admittedly points to a deficiency in our knowledge of the 
principles and logical methods of art. What can be abstracted 
can certainly be taught. 

The effect of art on education is another question. It is 
doubtful whether a man who had no experience with any of 
the arts and knew nothing about them could be said to be 
educated. In an age of accent on physical technologies in 
education, the tendency has been to neglect the arts. Now, 
there is no way to teach art as such; but it is not too difficult 
a task to familiarize the student with the best that has been 
done in some of the arts and with the pioneering work of 
his artistic contemporaries. Education in art may not be of 
any very great service to the artist, but it is definitely essential 
for everyone else. No man with a thoroughgoing knowledge 
of his culture can afford to be without some acquaintance 
with the arts. The ‘liberal arts colleges’ confine their artistic 
endeavors for the most part to the literary arts, but in some 
cases— particularly in the women’s colleges— extend their in- 
terests to the plastic arts, music and the dance. Thus art 
must exercise an important function in education even 
though thus far the reverse is not true. 

(f) Politics. The institution of art has little effect on the 
conduct of politics. In general the ability of a politician to 
appreciate art or to take institutions of art into account in 
the business of politics is apt to be a handicap rather than 
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an advantage, however much it may be worth to the pol- 
itician personally. Art, except in unusual instances, is not 
a political pawn having any value. Kingdoms may have 
been offered for a horse, but it is not on record that they 
have ever been exchanged for a painting or a piece of sculp- 
ture. Art is not a means to politics. 

But the reverse is untrue, for politics is definitely a means 
to art. One of the purposes of politics is to furnish a system 
of freedom, and art flourishes better under a system of free- 
dom than it does under any other. Art and political freedom 
go together, for the artist can do his best work when he 
is free to do whatever he likes. But those who say that 
without freedom there can be no art are flying in the face 
of historical facts. Art has flourished under systems other 
than those aimed at freedom. Were this not so, there would 
have been little art, there having been so little freedom in 
social history. Art has been able to survive, and for a while 
even to thrive, in the adverse atmosphere of absolutisms. 
Artists have been able to dwell— and to work-in the inter- 
stices between freedoms. Art survives better than do other 
high, cultural enterprises, as for instance painting did under 
the church despots of the Middle Ages, chiefly because art 
has a certain autonomy which renders it immune to the 
effects of the institution which may at the moment be upper- 
most and have control of political power. Then again, the 
artist who believes in the prevailing absolutist dogma ema- 
nating from whatever institution is free to serve it and to 
make symbols of its myths without compromise and, so 
far as he is concerned, with perfect liberty. The medieval 
Christian artist who really believed in Christianity did not 
feel himself confined any more than does the modem artist 
in Soviet Russia who really believes in Marxism. It is only 
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when some absolutism in control of a culture feels itself 
losing out and strives to hold on anyhow that the artist feels 
trammeled by it. If democracy be understood as that form 
of government which deliberately aims at a system of human 
freedom, then it can be recorded that Greek democracy 
produced much great art, American democracy thus far very 
little. But the fact remains that freedom is the best condition 
for art, just as it is for the development of pure science or 
of any other manifestation of high culture. Thus art gives 
politics one of its purposes, while politics furnishes art with a 
means or mechanism. 

(g) Practical T echnology. The effect of art on technology 
is purposive, that of technology on art mechanical, just as 
we would expect that it would be. Technology is responsible 
for furnishing the means to many of the arts. In the case of 
sculpture, for instance, many new plastic materials have re- 
cently been made available. In painting, there are new oil 
colors compounded from chemicals. The art of the motion 
picture is, mechanically speaking, almost altogether made 
possible by technology, physical and biological. The film 
itself and its methods of recording and reproducing are physi- 
cal. Color film, the latest development, is biochemical. Here, 
then, is an entirely new art, having certain limitations which 
the older art of the theatre does not feel, but having also 
boundless new possibilities in other directions which the 
theatre does not have, all made possible, brought to the 
borderline of art, so to speak, by the practical technologies, 
themselves by-products of the sciences. 

The effect of art on practical technology is to give it an 
aim. What are the practical technologies for, if not to serve 
enterprises, such as the arts (as well as the pure sciences, 
philosophy and perhaps even theology), themselves in search 
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of something still higher. The business of living is made easier 
by the practical technologies; but we do not live merely in 
order to live. Our lives, supposedly, are directed toward 
some higher goal, even if that goal be conceived merely 
as one of ethical and aesthetic enjoyment. 

(h) Decorative Art. The decorative arts do not have any 
noticeable effect on fine art. Most of the effect is the other 
way round. For the decorative arts stand in the same rela- 
tion to the fine arts as the practical technologies do to the 
pure sciences. The decorative arts are practical affairs; they 
receive and apply to the best of their ability and on a large 
scale the findings of the fine arts. The fine arts represent 
detached inquiry into the nature of certain higher values. 
The decorative arts are not so detached; they aim at profits, 
applications and accomplishments, rather than beauty or 
truth. They are slavishly attached to the fine arts, but usually 
fail to keep up with them. The lag is both temporal and 
cultural. It required a quarter of a century for the surrealist 
movement in painting to have its first decisive effect upon 
the decoration of the show windows in the department store 
of Saks-Fifth Avenue in New York. The fine arts do the 
pioneering in the matter of decoration, whereas the decora- 
tive arts are given to compromise, cheapness, and even to 
bad taste, in applying what the pure arts have discovered in 
good taste. Thus the relation between the fine arts and the 
decorative arts is almost altogether a one-way affair of the 
effect of the fine arts on the decorative. 

There is, of course, no absolute break between the fine arts 
and the decorative arts; one shades off into the other. But 
there is nevertheless a qualitative difference, fine art carrying 
an intensity of meaning and a concentration of value which 
is foreign to decorative art. The fine arts may grow out 
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of the decorative, as no doubt painting has done, or out of 
the practical technologies, as in the case of architecture; but 
the historical derivation does not determine the logic and 
value. Art is art and not mere decoration. In the case of 
some minor arts it is difficult to distinguish between their 
status as decorative arts and as practical technologies. Cook- 
ing and clothing are pertinent instances. Both decorative arts 
and practical technologies may apply yet remain inferior to 
the findings of the fine arts which historically they occa- 
sioned. 

(i) Pme Science. When we discuss the interrelations of 
science and art, we are nearing the top of the hierarchy 
of social institutions within culture. The interrelations are 
no less marked for being tenuous and no less real for being 
abstract and general in their nature. 

Art furnishes science a new and entirely distinct field 
of inquiry. The endeavor to measure aesthetic value is a 
step toward the discovery of principles, rules and equations 
in the science of art. The work of Helmholtz, Hay, Ham- 
bidge and others who have sought to discover the law and 
dimensions in works of art and in their appreciation is evi- 
dence that some think a scientific approach to art possible. 
The field of the fine arts is from the viewpoint of pure sci- 
ence a separate empirical field of inquiry. 

Science furnishes art with a model of high abstraction, 
a model which art has used in the treatment of values as 
science has used it in the treatment of relations. In the seven- 
teenth century science took an enormous step forward in 
the matter of abstractions, a step larger than any which art 
has taken since. Among the names in science may be men- 
tioned those of Harvey, Kepler, Galileo, Huyghens, Boyle 
and Newton. In the following century, music (the most 
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abstract of the fine arts) launched upon its greatest period 
of abstraction with the music of Vivaldi, Bach, Scarlatti, 
Handel and Mozart. There was of course no direct imitation, 
and not all of the composers knew of the work of all the 
scientists. But science had set the pace for a drift toward ab- 
straction which no doubt was somewhere in the implicit 
postulates of the day. 

Music is not the only art in which we can trace the in- 
fluence of science. Such influence is more direct and almost 
self-conscious even in some of the modem plastic arts. The 
similarity between the primitive art of the cave men and 
the more sophisticated naivete of a contemporary Picasso 
has been pointed out very often but may prove to be more 
fortuitous than has been supposed. The cave artist may only 
have been trying to represent a three-dimensional object 
on a flat surface when he carved the bas relief of the two 
bulls’ heads heraldically opposed.-® Picasso in his combination 
of full face with profile is trying to follow consciously, if 
S)TnboHcally, a method used for the best possible faithful re- 
production of motion represented statically.^’' In sculpture, 
the same forces which we have observed in painting are at 
work. Look at the progressive trend toward high-order ab- 
straction in the development of the art of the Enghsh sculp- 
tor, Henry Moore.®® Most of Moore’s work has been devoted 
to the study of two figures, mother and child, and a reclining 
female figure; of these, let us consider the development of the 
last. Moore went from a fairly representational study of the 
reclining female figure propped on elbows, legs outstretched, 

28 H. G. Spearing, The Childhood of Art (London, 1930, Benn) i, p. 51-2. 

2^ Horace M. Kallen, Art and Freedom (New York, 1942, Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce), vol. ii, p. 681. Picasso, Seize Pemtures (Paris, 1943, Les Editions 
du Chene). 

28 Henry Moore, Sculpture and Drtrwings (New York, 1944, Valentin). 
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to the same figure with the hollow of the pelvic bone and the 
head only suggested by a round form, to the ‘stringed figures’ 
of a cord stretched between the two extremities of an arc, 
suggesting intestinal lines drawn across the pelvic bone but 
more abstract than anything so representational. 

Of course when the method of abstraction is applied to 
art, the result is no mere imitation or following of the ab- 
stractive method of science. The necessary and appropriate 
changes have been made, mutatis mutandis, suitable not for 
science but for art. Yet there can be little doubt that the 
same forces compelling the search for the highest abstractions 
are at work in both fields of endeavor. 

(j) Fine Art. There is not much to say concerning the 
relations between art and art except for the fact that this 
might be the place to discuss briefly the relations between the 
‘ivory tower’ method in the institution of art and the other 
institutions in a culture. The problem of ‘art for art’s sake’ 
has been debated for a long while. It has been defended on 
the ground that art is an institution having no necessary re- 
lations with any other. It has been condemned on the ground 
that since such an isolation does not represent the true sit- 
uation, its results are deadly for art which cannot fail to 
stagnate and die in such a vacuous security. 

Both defenders and attackers are using false arguments, 
since both accept the proposition that art pursued for art’s 
sake can have no social effect. This proposition is false. There 
is in every high and abstractive endeavor a certain methodo- 
logical isolation of procedure, which is necessary temporarily 
for the purposes of operation if anything socially or cultur- 
ally useful is to result. The mathematicians at their best and 
most fruitful are sure that the uses to which mathematics may 
be put, whether the use is a pure one, as in mathematical 
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physics, or a more utilitarian one, as in bridge building, can 
produce nothing but a sordid perversion so far as pure mathe- 
matics itself is concerned. The fact is the mathematics is 
independent of the uses to which it may or may not be put, 
and to produce anything eventually useful this high attitude 
must be faithfully maintained. The paradox is a psychological 
one merely. For we cannot apply abstractions unless they 
are abstractions, and it is tautological to add that they must 
be pursued in abstraction. Much the same situation prevails 
in art. Methodologically, that art will have little eifect so- 
cially and culturally as art which is produced with an eye 
to its social and cultural effect. Whether the artist does or 
does not scorn such matters as social usefulness, applications 
or relevancy, it does not matter so long as his whole attention 
and interest is centered in his art and not in its external 
relations. When the artist is practicing as an artist, his whole 
concern must be with the internal relations of art. 

(k) Philosophy. The higher we go in the hierarchy of 
institutions the more intimate become the interrelationships 
between the various institutions. There is no difficulty in 
distinguishing between art and philosophy, but this fact does 
not make the delimning of their various and subtle interre- 
lationships any easier to set forth. 

The effect of art on philosophy in general consists in the 
peculiar character of philosophy itself. Philosophy is neither 
well-defined art nor a well-defined science, but something 
apart which partakes of the nature of both. Philosophy strives 
to become a science^ in the meantime it is an art. The sug- 
gestions toward making a science of philosophy are con- 
tained in one of the greatest of all literary works of art, the 
Dialogues of Plato. There, as in all works of art, the truth 
that beauty holds is qualitatively displayed with an effulgence 
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or radiance that we have come to expect only from the very 
greatest works of art. When philosophy succeeds as it does 
in this instance in being a work of art, some persons are 
actually misled into supposing that there is nothing to phil- 
osophy that cannot be included in the term, art. They were 
never further from the truth. For the artistic elements in 
philosophy are often very strong but they are never the chief 
elements. The task of philosophy is to discover and to set 
forth the widest truths; and if some of these truths are truths 
concerning values, then they may touch upon aesthetic values 
and the subject matter of art; and if they are very beautifully 
and even dramatically expressed, then they may adopt the 
method of literary art for their purposes of exposition. But 
the method of philosophy is a method and not itself the phil- 
osophy; hence the adoption by philosophy of the method of 
art does not make of philosophy an art even though the 
artistic element may be in it. 

The effect of philosophy on art is felt most distinctly in 
the branch of philosophy which is devoted chiefly to the 
problems and theories of art, namely, aesthetics. Aesthetics is 
at the present time that branch of philosophy which treats 
of the theory of art. It is not itself an art but in the name 
of philosophy concerns itself with the theory of the fine 
arts, their assumptions, method and conclusions. It is doubt- 
ful whether aesthetics in the hands of the professional phil- 
osophers has exerted any very considerable influence over 
the arts. But aesthetic questions (in which, after all, artists, 
acting as amateur philosophers do indulge) are philosophical 
questions having to do with the arts. And every artist main- 
tains some sort of aesthetic theory, amateur or professional, 
implicitly or explicitly, valid or invalid. 

We have now reached the point at which art is an mstitu- 
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don lower in the hierarchy than the other institutions we are 
discussing. Philosophy is the first of these, and the relation- 
ship to art is now reversed: art is the means and philosophy 
the end. 

The institutions of philosophy and art have subtle inter- 
relations which are not officially recognized and institution- 
alized as such, and this quite irrespective of what is officially 
maintained to be true in this regard. 

(i) Religion. The last institution we shall have to consider 
in its relations with the institution of arc is that of religion. 
Religion has for many millennia given art a content to ex- 
press. It would be easy to assert that the content of art 
always has its religious aspect even where the particular art 
in question is not serving any institutionalized religion. In- 
stitutionalized religion, however, almost always has been a 
patron of the arts. The reason for this is not far to seek. 
Art for religion is a necessary means. Religion lives by sym- 
bolism and mythology, and art is a symbolic expression of 
myth. From the earliest known examples of Egyptian sculp- 
ture to the madonnna and child of Henry Moore, carved for 
the Church of St. Matthew in Northampton, religion has 
always required art as a means of symbolically expressing its 
myths. Even where the danger of idol-worship has occa- 
sioned church fathers to rule the plastic arts out of the re- 
ligious province, as with the Jews and Arabs, other arts have 
replaced those which have been banished. The literature of 
the Jews, as contained in the Old Testament, and the lit- 
erature and decoration of the Arabs has been required to 
carry the symbolic expression of the myth. Of course there 
undoubtedly have been cases of artists who served a religion 
in which they did not have too strong a personal interest. 
Were all the great artists of the Italian renaissance good and 
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pious Christians? Are the Jewrih sculptors of today, Jacob 
Epstein, Ahron Ben-Shmuel, and Joe Davidson, as impious 
as their making of graven images would lead us logically to 
suppose? These comparisons strengthen the suggestion, put 
forth earlier, that art is able to retain a certain amount of 
autonomy even when it is compelled to serve another institu- 
tion. Art can get along without religion but religion needs 
art. This two-way relationship would suggest that art is the 
means and religion the end, which is in fact the case, for the 
same kind of relationship holds here as held between philos- 
ophy and art. 

We have reached the end of our brief discussion of the 
interrelations of the institution of art with other institutions. 
A few general observations remain to be made. 

We have carried art up the scale of institutions, and we 
have seen that the relationships of art illustrate as well as 
could those of any other that an institution serves as the pur- 
pose of those below it in the series and a mechanism for those 
above. An institution cannot do without its mechanisms, but 
a mechanism cut off from its purpose may still be a mech- 
anism albeit a meaningless one. The dependency of art on 
other institutions below it in the series is clear. It depends, 
being an institution of high order, upon all other institutions 
with the exception of religion and philosophy. These it serves 
as a mechanism, being lower than they in the series. 

Cultures, as we have seen, are not loose agglomerations of 
parts but integrated wholes. They are wholes which are 
somewhat like organisms; they can hardly do with the loss 
of any of their parts. Art is a part of the cultural whole, and 
art can almost do without culture more easily than culture 
can do without art. There are times when the fine arts be- 
come divorced and estranged from the members of the cul- 
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ture-group in which they have flourished. Painters, com- 
posers, sculptors, choreographers, poets, all existed in the 
United States in the second quarter of the twentieth century. 
But almost the only arts known to the vast majority of the 
hundred and forty million persons of that date and place 
were the popular arts of the motion picture and the radio, 
popular arts which rarely rose to the level of the fine arts. But 
this distressing fact did not lessen the importance of the fine 
arts to the American culture. The dependence of culture 
upon art does not hinge upon psychological considerations of 
recognition but upon cultural facts of organization. 

ni 

The knowledge which we cannot escape of the deficiencies 
in the cultures we know, with respect to the interrelation- 
ships between art and whole cultures and art and parts of 
cultures (institutions), leads us to the necessity for making 
hypothetically a picture of the kind of culture art ought to 
have as its environment. 

From the viewpoint of cultures as wholes, the fine arts 
and the pure sciences enjoy a certain autonomy. They are 
essential parts of cultures and could not occur without cul- 
tures; but they carry a subject-matter which is, so to speak, 
in the last analysis culture-free. The values of art and the 
laws which the empirical sciences seek are there, ontologi- 
cally, whether we chance to discover them or not; they are 
in no wise dependent for their being upon our discovery of 
them. 

Cultures live upon the credit extended to them by the pure 
sciences and fine arts of the past. The pure sciences and fine 
arts of their present represent their investment in their own 
future. A culture which desires to prosper must amortize 
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its investment in its scientists and artists without expecting 
anything from them in the way of immediate benefits. The 
relation of a culture to the art of its present ought to be one 
of tolerance and hope and perhaps faith and pride. 

The particular institutions to which art is related have 
something to contribute to art more than they are doing at 
the present time. The family can raise its availability and re- 
ceptivity to the artist. Transportation, communication and 
economics can set aside a larger portion of their services and 
resources toward the furtherance of art. Education can de- 
vote as much energy to it as is devoted now to the pure 
sciences without the sacrifice of anything important. Politics 
can furnish it with the freedom in which its imaginative ef- 
forts are at liberty to work without constraint. Practical 
technology can furnish it with the means, the new materials 
and techniques which can be turned to artistic purposes from 
merely mechanical ones. The decorative arts can follow more 
closely than they have been in the habit of doing. Pure 
science can add to the general evaluation by holding such 
non-scientific endeavors in higher esteem. The implicit dom- 
inant ontology of cultural philosophical belief can through 
the efforts of philosophy provide a greater place for art. 
And religion can return to its symbolic and myth-making 
faculties and learn through art to revive its old general cre- 
dence upon which its power so completely has depended. 

So far as particular institutions are concerned, art is capable 
of a great deal. It is capable of making life more enjoyable 
and increasing awareness for the family. It can do little prac- 
tically for transportation, communication and economics ex- 
cept direct their practical activities to some more valuable 
purpose. In education, which requires purposes almost as 
much as it does practices, we must learn how to abstract the 
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axiological principles of art even, though this task may be 
more difficult than the abstraction of the logical principles of 
science has proved. If we can abstract them, we can teach 
them, and thus put forward the aims of education a great 
way. Art can teach politics to be not an end in the culture 
but a means. Art can enliven practical technology just as it 
can the decorative arts. It can furnish a complementary ac- 
tivity to pure science, and a means or mechanism to philos- 
ophy and religion. The future of art in culture depends 
eventually upon the basic evaluations or beliefs of the cul- 
ture. The hierarchy of institutions as set forth here consists 
of an hypothesis of the way institutions ought to be arranged, 
their natural order. But that is not the way in which they are 
ordinarily arranged. Economics and politics often tend to 
usurp first and last place, as does religion. But to consider 
religion basic when it stands at the top is a weakness and an 
error. And to consider art to belong way down in the list 
when in fact it should stand third from the top is also an 
error. Any of these errors may prove fatal ones in a culture. 
In any consideration of what a culture ought to be, we must 
take into account the place of art, both as it is and as it 
ought to become. For it is only by assigning art its proper 
place that the best can be expected from art and the most 
contributed by it to the greatness of culture, of which it is 
and yet is not quite ever a part. 



Chapter IX 


THE HYPOTHESIS OF 
AESTHETIC MEASURE 


The prospect of devising a 
method which would make it possible to measure the aesthetic 
content or value of works of art is one which has intrigued 
speculative men from very early times. But it has also aroused 
the most intense antagonism on the part of those who are 
jealous of the freedom and creative spontaneity of that 
most specifically individual of enterprises. In order to engage 
further in such speculation, therefore, our task must be three- 
fold. (i) We shall be obliged to examine the claims of those 
who would urge us to desist; (n) we must glance at the 
work of those who have pioneered, with or without success, 
in order to determine what if anything has already been 
accomplished; we shall then feel more in a position (m) 
to pursue our own researches and to attempt to add some- 
thing, however little it may be, to the common effort. 

I 

The opposition to the measurement of aesthetic value 
usually takes the form of one of the six following aiguments, 
or a corollary of some one of these. 
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(1) Aesthetic value is subjective. It inheres in the human 
individual. Hence it cannot be measured in actual works 
of art. 

(2) Aesthetic value is relative. It is a product of the 
relation between the appreciator and the work of art. Hence 
it is incommensurable. 

(3) Aesthetic value is mystical and ineffable and so can- 
not be measured. 

(4) Aesthetic value is in its very essence opposed to 
science and the mechanization which science entails, and 
hence caimot be measured. 

(5) Aesthetic value is spiritual; mathematics is physical. 
Hence aesthetic value cannot be measured. 

(6) Aesthetic value is what we enjoy in art. To measure 
would be to analyze and to deprive us of that very enjoy- 
ment for which we go to art. Hence aesthetic value should 
not be measured even if it could be. 

Let us examine these arguments one at a time in an effort 
to discover whether there is any truth in them. 

(i) It is asserted that aesthetic value is subjective, that 
it inheres in the human individual, and hence that it cannot 
be measured. 

Aesthetic value is either subjective, relative or objective; 
either it inheres in the subject, is a product of the relation 
between subject and object or is a property of the object, 
for there appears to be no fourth choice. These, of course, 
are epistemological considerations. The being of aesthetic 
value is an ontological question, and to answer an ontological 
question epistemologically is to assume a certain philosophy 
to begin with, and moreover one which may be valid or 
invalid. This situation itself makes for particular difficulties. 
It may be that we should not accept our ontological bent 
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from epistemology but on the contrary should insist upon 
deriving our epistemological considerations from a prior 
examination of ontology, on the grounds that the implicit 
acceptance of fundamental propositions may lead us to error 
more surely than the examination of such propositions. The 
fashionable method is the former. We shall follow it, with 
the reminder, however, that we do not escape a difficulty 
by avoiding it. 

Now, to consider the position of those who hold aesthetic 
value to be subjective, there appear to be two difficulties in 
the way of such a view. The extreme subjectivist position, in 
aesthetic value theory as in all other theory, is both irrefut- 
able and untenable. It is irrefutable because it is a variety 
of the solipsist philosophy. If aesthetic value is subjective, 
then it is a property of the knowing person and is contributed 
to the act of appreciating a work of art by the person ap- 
preciating. This makes it peculiar to each person and puts 
it beyond the pale of proof or disproof, since it may differ 
(and on this theory probably does differ) from person to 
person. If aesthetic value is subjective, then, there can be no 
grounds for the comparison of it from instance to instance, 
no way indeed to discuss it. The value of a given work of art 
would have to be locked up in the mind or soul of each 
individual apprehending it, and there would be nothing in 
common for evaluation. But if the subjective or solipsist 
position cannot be refuted, neither can it be accepted. The 
individual’s own sanity is set against his denial of all except 
his own existence: it is simply not feasible to doubt every- 
thing. Subjectivism is a false position, then, because such 
a radical aporia is not legitimate in philosophy. 

Those who hold the subjectivist position in aesthetic 
theory do not deny that there are such things as works of 
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art, they merely insist that the aesthetic value of works of 
art is contributed by the subject. Those who contend that 
everything is subjective are solipsists, and they are the only 
ones who hold a position which is unassailable. When aes- 
thetic value becomes one with everything else, in any form 
of absolute monism which admits of no distinction, or if it 
admits of distinction makes such distinction an absolutely 
individual affair, there is nothing more that can profitably 
be said about it. To those who admit the objective existence 
of works of art but insist merely that their value is sub- 
jective, the question may be addressed, how can the surpris- 
ing extent of the agreement which exists among human 
beings concerning those particular works of art which have 
been before the public for a long time be disposed of? The 
number of persons now of any school or shade of belief 
who would deny the aesthetic value of the Parthenon, the 
Iliad, or Plato’s Dialogues is extremely small, if indeed any 
such persons can be found. Perhaps the breadth of agreement 
can be explained on the basis of the similarity of persons: 
people are not too unlike in most other respects. But the 
similarity of persons does not seem sufficient to bring about 
agreement on most fundamental problems and questions. 
Why, then, does it occur in the case of aesthetic value? This 
difiiculty is surmounted, in the opinion of some, by the con- 
tention that aesthetic value is not individual but social. 

One variation of the subjectivist position, then, attempts 
to get round the obvious difficulties by asserting that aes- 
thetic value is not subjective but intersubjective; that is, it 
does not inhere in the individual person but rather in the 
relation between persons, and so obtains a somewhat pre- 
carious hold on existence in the relation between minds. 
This allows for comparison and evaluation, of course, but 
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it, too, presents difficulties. The social group is made up of 
more than minds: it is made up of persons having minds; of 
ideas in those minds, ideas which have an objective reference 
apart from those minds; and of things: tools or institutions 
which do not depend upon minds for their existence. To 
admit that a work of art has an intersubjective existence is 
tantamount to admitting that it has an objective existence 
independent of minds, just as a spade or a building has. Of 
course, the work of art, again like the spade or the building, 
may have originally come into existence occasioned by 
human agency; but this is another thing from saying that 
it depends ontologically upon that agency. Once existing, 
it may proceed to lead a life of its own, as for instance 
has been done by those works of art which have survived 
by many centuries the authors of their existence. In the 
narrower conception of the intersubjective relation, in which 
only minds are considered, aesthetic value is held to be a 
property which minds have in common. But here, as well, 
there is difficulty: who introduced it into those minds, and 
from where? Does the inherence of aesthetic value in those 
minds, from which after all it does differ somewhat, not 
give it a status independent of the minds in which it inheres? 
Aesthetic value is not itself the minds, it merely inheres in 
the minds. This introduces a distinction which cannot fail 
to have some meaning of its own; and to take this meaning 
seriously is to accord to aesthetic value some status of in- 
dependence, however slight such independence may be. 

But in any case, whether aesthetic value is subjective or 
intersubjective, and if intersubjective whether in the narrow 
conception or the broader, it does not escape the possibility 
of measurement. If aesthetic value is subjective, then it must 
stand comparison in two ways. The aesthetic value felt by 
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the individual varies from time to time: there can be a 
comparison of times. Values other than the aesthetic are felt 
by the individual: there can be a comparison of aesthetic 
value and other values. Now, wherever there is the pos- 
sibility of comparison, there is the possibility of measure- 
ment. Not all commensuration is on a comparative basis, 
but all comparison admits of measurement. In the case of 
intersubjective aesthetic value, the same conditions hold 
true; for there is the possibility of comparison and hence 
of measurement in the different instances of aesthetic value 
and in the instances of aesthetic value and other values. 

Hence the mere holding of aesthetic value as subjective 
do^ not mean that aesthetic value cannot be measured. 

(2) It is asserted that aesthetic value is relative, a product 
of the relation between the appreciator and the work of 
art, and hence cannot be measured. The relativist position 
is a corollary of the Lockeian philosophy according to 
which there are primary qualities which are entirely physical, 
and secondary qualities which are those of the senses; the 
latter are added by the subject and are less real than the 
primary. In the absence of the subject there are atoms in 
motion and the void, or at best configurations of atoms in 
motion and the void, nothing else— certainly no aesthetic 
value. Aesthetic value appears, according to the relativists, 
when and only when a subject is confronted with a work 
of art. On that occasion aesthetic value arises, and it is 
neither a property of the subject nor of the work of art 
but only of the relation between them. But since, as we have 
noted, the aesthetic value disappears when the subject is 
not present, the relativist position slips back into the sub- 
jectivist position. The subjectivist position, as we saw, admits 
that there are works of art, too; but in the subjectivist theory 
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of aesthetic value the work of art does not seem to be so 
immediately required as it is in the relativist theory. A rela- 
tivist with respect to aesthetic value is merely a subjectivist 
who remembers that there are works of art. As a subjectivist, 
he is answerable to the charges which were made in the 
foregoing criticism of the subjectivist position. 

Although the relativist is truly a disguised subjectivist and 
vulnerable on those grounds, other arguments against the 
candid relativist position exist. There is, for instance, the 
argument from epistemology. We have noted that there is 
a certain statistical constancy to evaluations. Over a very 
long period, one which has been long enough to provide 
many generations of appreciators and spectators, a work of 
art tends to be regarded either as permanently good or as 
permanently bad (usually good, since the bad ones tend to 
be dropped from the role of object of art in the course of 
countless generations of appreciators and spectators). To 
what is this constancy of appreciation attached? Is it at- 
tached (as the relativists would be forced to persuade us to 
believe) to the subject? But epistemological and psycho- 
logical facts will not permit such an attachment. There is 
change from human individual to human individual, and 
within a given human individual from moment to moment. 
On the other hand, no relativist has ever tried to persuade 
us that the object of art changes to any appreciable extent 
Obviously, it is the perspective on the object which changes, 
for the object itself does not. But if these statements are 
true, then the only two constants discoverable are the evalua- 
tions of the object of art on the one hand and the object 
itself on the other. Hence the aesthetic value must be more 
closely related to the object than it is to either the subject 
or the relation between subject and object. 
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There is another argument against the relativism of aes- 
thetic value which may be mentioned here, and this is the 
argument from logic. Those who advocate the relativism 
of aesthetic value must plead for the consistency of their 
position and the falsity of the contradictory position. That 
plea would be merely in accordance with the claims of any 
position which wished to justify itself rationally (and what 
position in philosophy does not?). But the logic to which 
such a position appeals is not a logic which is relative in 
the same sense in which the aesthetic value which it is called 
forth to defend is claimed to be relative. At least, not ac- 
cording to the relativist position which, as we saw, agrees 
with the Lockeian postulates; for in a world in which all 
reality and regulation inheres in atoms in motion, the prin- 
ciples of logic, which call for order and law, must be pre- 
sumed to exist in the external world of matter rather than 
in the internal world of spirit, of evaluations— of sense values. 
But if value is relative while logic is objective, then what 
is logic the logic of? Locke’s position leads to a skeletal world 
which no one can consistently accept. If logic is objective, 
then what gives relative aesthetic value its consistency? Not 
logic, surely, for logic has been grounded elsewhere. A rela- 
tivist position with respect to aesthetic value cannot claim the 
justification of logical consistency xmless it can show the 
relativism of logic as well. 

We have endeavored to set forth some of the arguments 
against the validity of the relativist theory of aesthetic value. 
However, even if we were to retreat from the claims of the 
invalidity of the relativist position, it is difficult to see how 
this would make it any easier for the relativist to deny that 
aesthetic value can be measured. Relative aesthetic value 
would have to be relative to something, it could not be 
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merely arbitrary since that is not what ‘relative’ means. Any 
regularity introduced from whatever source: from the sub- 
ject, from the object or even spontaneously from the relation, 
whenever subject and object are brought into proximity, 
would be susceptible of being measured, since it would have 
algebraic, geometric or analytic properties. Mathematics has 
the universal ability to apply to regularity wherever and 
whenever it appears and under whatever guise. It is not 
concerned with the development of things but only with 
their rate of change; it is not concerned with the properties 
of things but only with their amount. It operates on value 
in a manner which enables it to remain value-free, and this 
irrespective of the epistemological status of the value on 
which it operates. Hence whether aesthetic value be deemed 
relative, subjective or whatever, its susceptibility to measure- 
ment remains unchanged. 

If aesthetic value is neither subjective nor relative, then 
on the basis of the division of possibilities into three mutually 
exclusive and exhaustive positions of subjective, relative and 
objective, it must be objective. The defense of the position 
which assumes that aesthetic value is objective is too long 
to pursue here. It is a task which has already occupied many 
volumes and udll no doubt continue to occupy many more.*® 
It must suffice here merely to reply to one of the most 
common objections to the objectivist theory of aesthetic 
value. Those who offer criticism are so deeply involved with 
the relativist position that they are often hardly even aware 
of its implications. For instance, they charged objectivism 
with prospopoek in claiming that value is human and that 
to attribute it to the object of human perception is to endow 
that object with the characteristics of a living person. But 

29 See, e.g., John Laird, The Idea of Vcdue (Cambridge, 1929). 
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until there is actual empirical demonstration of the locus of 
aesthetic value, the onus of the proof lies just as heavily 
uj>on the subjectivist as it does upon the objectivists. None 
yet has a tangible demonstration. Nominalists are in fact 
accustomed to leveling such charges against all metaphysical 
realists; they are animists or anthropomorphists. The charge 
always assumes what it sets out to prove; namely, that there 
is a distinction in kind between the animate and the inani- 
mate, between the living and non-living, between the human 
and the natural worlds. If there were such a breach, and if 
it were absolute and final, then of course it would be logical 
to assume that whatever human beings took from the world 
would have to be what they had previously put into it. In 
order to find aesthetic value in an object, they would first 
have to place it there by the act of perceiving and ap- 
prehending it, which is in point of fact just what the relativ- 
ists do claim. The objectivists, on the other hand, insist that 
such a contention is self-refuting because contradictory. 
There is, they assert, no prospopoeia in attributing aesthetic 
value to an object, such that the value is retained when the 
object is not preceived or sensed in any way. Just as man 
is a product of the external world, and made from its 
material, so his knowledge, whether perceptual or conceptual 
is made, too, and everything indeed which he either is or 
possesses. 

(3) It is asserted that aesthetic value is mystical and inef- 
fable and so cannot be measured. Aesthetic value, this theory 
maintains, is a very rare and exotic phenomenon in the world, 
and as such cannot be treated in the prosaic and pedestrian 
fashion in which we tend to treat other axiologic phenomena. 

But it is difficult to see how anything that occurs can 
fail to occur in definite amounts. Plato once observed that 
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ever3^hing which comes into existence is subject to the art 
of measurement. The rarity or subtlety of an existing thing 
does not prevent its existence from being a positive fact. 
To know that we had two ounces of the rarest, finest and 
most valuable perfume in the whole world would not prevent 
it from being rare, fine and valuable; and the same would 
be true of our knowledge of its constituents. There are no 
incommensurable elements, although incommensurable prop- 
erties are recognized in mathematics. Surds are ultimately 
incommensurable, yet the indicated roots of numbers which 
can never be reached can yet be approximated. The truth 
is that all value and not merely aesthetic value is both 
mystical and ineffable. Physical force, although easy to 
measure, is yet physical force; and there is a sense in which 
it escapes all measurement. A mass-acceleration formula 
specified for a particular set of quantities at a particular date 
and place is still a formula and not itself a forceful effect. 
The force, the value, is a qualitative affair, which in a sense 
finally escapes all our endeavors to capture it in equations 
and text. And what is true of force or value in general is 
equally true of aesthetic value. The attempts to measure 
aesthetic value in no wise affect the quality which the aes- 
thetic value possesses. 

Of course, aesthetic value has not been measured as yet. 
This suggests to many persons that it has not because it can- 
not. But this is a false argument, more particularly it is the 
false argument of historicism. The past lays no prohibition 
on the present or the future. Every day, things are being done 
which had not been done before. Contrary to the old adage, 
there is something new in the world every instant. To read 
history as cause is simply to fall a prey to the fallacy of 
historicism. We have not measured aesthetic value; we can- 
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not measure aesthetic value. But perhaps we could and 
perhaps we will. If we never do, it will still be difficult to 
understand how the mystical and elusive aspects of aes- 
thetic value could have been responsible for the failure. 
What is characterized as vague and intangible will probably 
prove to be difficult to measure; but what is difficult to 
measure is not necessarily impossible to measure. Aesthetic 
value, however mystical and ineffable, is still subject to the 
art of measurement, 

(4) It is asserted that aesthetic value is in its very essence 
opposed to science and the mechanization which science 
entails, and hence cannot be measured. Those who would 
defend the incommensurability of aesthetic value on these 
grounds insist that art and science are not only different, 
they are actually opposed. Science means measurement, 
mechanism, automatism. Art means elusiveness, vitality, 
spontaneity. Hence art can never be a science, and to wish 
to measure aesthetic value is to try to make it over into 
something which it can never be. Thus aesthetic value can- 
not be measured. 

The error in this position consists in the misunderstanding 
of the nature of science and of the scientific method. The 
scientist is not a robot any more than the artist is a divinely 
inspired creature who is set off from the rest of us and sacred, 
having nothing in common whatsoever with other mortals. 
The scientist works by intuition as well as by a recognized 
and circumscribed method, and the artist has a circumscribed 
method just as well as his special intuitions, even though 
his method be not so well recognized. There are no 
mechanical methods for the discovery of mechanisms. The 
scientist is in a sense a pioneer; and he must have a feeling 
for the truth as well as tools for its discovery. The scientist 
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is by no means what the artist supposes him to be: a prosaic 
creature, utterly lacking in feeling, a sort of robot custodian 
of the mechanical laboratory, going about his routine busi- 
ness by rote. But then neither is the artist what he supposes 
himself to be: a mad but superb creature, dependent only 
upon his own inspired gifts, bound by no rules, having noth- 
ing in common with anyone else, and absolutely perfect in 
his supernatural mission to bestow beauty upon the world, 
a beauty which he himself has created without any assist- 
ance. 

If the scientist is no robot, neither is science entirely a 
mechanical affair. The discovery of mechanisms and of natural 
law does not mean that there are no forces, no chance 
spontaneity, in nature. Nature is purposive and energetic, 
and natural systems have their aims just as much as they 
have their systems. The teleological drive which the artist 
feels in his field is just as much present in other fields: the 
physical, the chemical or the biological, for instance. 
The mechanical systems which exist in the natural world are 
systems of directed energy; the laws of physics, for instance, 
are laws dealing with physical forces. Every field is a force- 
field of some sort; it is merely a question of the level of 
organization at which the force exists, and the higher the 
level the more subtle and tenuous the force. Aesthetic value 
is a force which is higher but then, too, more dependent 
than, say, mere physical energy. But the distinction is not 
sufficient to justify the absolute line which the artist and 
usually the aesthetician draws between science and art. The 
attempt to measure aesthetic value would not be intended 
to make a science of art. That would indeed be as impossible 
as it would be undesirable. Art is not science nor science 
art. Yet the difference between them is not suflScient to mean 
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that the use of mathematics is not desirable in both fields, 
either. So general is the possibility of the applications of 
mathematics that the use of mathematics in a field does not 
characterize that field or set it apart in any way. 

Every human occupation upon which the living and rep- 
utation of some men depend has its professionals and hence 
its vested interests, and this is true of art no less than of 
other institutions. The artist is a professional v/ho feels his 
vested interests challenged whenever he hears from others 
that there is a possibility that aesthetic value can be measured. 
He feels insecure and unsafe, and so he sets out elaborately 
to safeguard and ensure his position against all the chal- 
lenges. This means denying the possibility of measuring 
aesthetic value and opposing every effort to do so. It is 
true that science and mathematics are very closely allied. 
But many things are measured which are not scientific, be- 
cause assuredly science has no monopoly of measurement. 
To measure aesthetic value, or even to be able to measure 
the aesthetic value of specific works of art, would not make 
an art out of science. It would simply mean placing certain 
mathematical tools at the disposal of art, just as new materials 
are being placed at the disposal of art as fast as they are 
discovered and tested. Progress in art, the kind of progress 
which the use of mathematics might make possible, would 
not mean scientism in art; at least it would not have to mean 
that. The misunderstanding of science by those who are 
ignorant of its true nature and detached purpose and who 
understand only its utilitarian aspect at the lowest level, does 
not keep science from having another side; and the same 
would be true of art. There are those who would hasten 
to misunderstand and perhaps to misuse any connections 
which might be found between art and mathematics, but that 
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would be no good argument against proper understanding 
and use. 

(5) It is asserted that aesthetic value is spiritual while 
mathematics is physical, and that hence aesthetic value can- 
not be measured. This theory, which is very close to the 
last one mentioned, insists that there is a qualitative difference 
between the area in which mathematics occurs and the area 
in which art occurs, and that hence the use of one in the 
area of the other is an impossibility, certain to produce 
absurd results when attempted. The area of art is the internal 
world of the psyche, whereas the area of mathematics is the 
external world of the physical. Mathematics applies to 
physics, so the argument runs, hence it caimot possibly apply 
to art. 

The position which is thus maintained rests upon a distinc- 
tion taken very seriously by all German philosophers, aes- 
theticians and scientists between the natural sciences and the 
spiritual sciences, between mtm’wisseTischaften and geistes- 
‘mssenschaften. The distinction, of course, rests upon a 
simple assertion: it has never been demonstrated to be a 
valid one. Pragmatically, it probably rests upon the success 
of the physical sciences with the use of mathematics together 
with the corresponding failure thus fur of the other sciences 
to avail themselves of mathematics. Metaphysically, however, 
the distinction has even deeper roots; it rests upon the 
dichotomy of the categories of mind and matter as ontologi- 
cal ultimates. Mind and matter are the two principal ‘stuffs’ 
according to this philosophy, differing radically in nature, 
and inherently requiring different kinds of treatment. The 
distinction between mind and matter is of course a valid 
one. But it is valid at the epistemological level only, not at 
the ontological. It is a metaphysical error because the one 
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requirement of metaphysical sets of categories is that they 
be exhaustive. Now this is just the requirement which the 
mind-matter set of metaphysical categories fails to meet. 
Universal propositions, for example, which are held in the 
mind as concepts, beliefs or thoughts, and which occur in 
the material world as regularities, uniformities and similari- 
ties, are at the same time neither mental nor material. Three 
metaphysical categories, not two, are required to be ex- 
haustive. 

If this position can be maintained, then it follows that the 
mind-matter distinction is invalid, the distinction between 
what can be done in the fields of naturndssenschaften and 
geistes'imssenschaften will not hold up, and the assertion that 
mathematics being physical cannot apply to art which is 
spiritual proves nonsense. 

All of the foregoing arguments, and not merely the last, 
are guilty of the same fallacy. They commit the fallacy of 
historicism, for they argue that what has not been done can- 
not be done. They would in this way erect occasion into 
necessity, history into cause, accident into logic, when they 
rely upon the proposition that the failure of the past rep- 
resents the impossibility of the future. As we have seen 
in the case of the third position, a failure should not be erected 
into a prohibition. The pragmatic argument against this pro- 
hibition has great cogency: it is not good methodological 
procedure to close doors. If we absolutely accept the con- 
tention that aesthetic value cannot be measured, we shall 
certainly not make the attempt. While the failure of the 
attempt would not prove the impossibility of success, the 
success of the attempt would prove the possibility. It is better 
to try and to fail than not to try at all; because if we do 
not try we shall never succeed; whereas if we do try, we 
might. The history of the sciences and of philosophy is filled 
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with the record of achievements which had been concluavely 
demonstrated impossible. Art, wrote Elie Faure, 

. . . will succeed one day in conquering some impersonal in- 
strument in the presence of which the personality of the sculptor 
or the painter will preserve the same importance as does the per- 
sonality of the scientist armed with the algebraic symbol, the 
scales, the microscope, and the crucible.’® 

The progress of human culture is not marked by the pro- 
nouncements of prohibitions but rather by the achievement 
of the ‘imposible.’ 

(6) It is asserted that since aesthetic value is what we 
enjoy in art, to measure would be to analyze and to deprive 
us of that very enjoyment for which we go to art. Hence 
aesthetic value should not be measured even if it could be. 
This argument is not against the possibility of measuring 
aesthetic value but against the desirability. We go to art 
for enjoyment, not knowledge. To destroy the thing we 
love would not be to gain anything. 

But of course such a contention would never be put forth 
were it not for a mistaken conception of what measurement 
means. To measure is to analyze, and to analyze is to destroy, 
to be sure; but the end-product more than justifies the means. 
The analysis of a thing often leads to control over that type 
of thing, and measurement is a form of mastery. Mathematics 
might have to destroy a number of works of art for purposes 
of analysis in order that we might learn more about aes- 
thetic value; but after it had done so, measurement might 
become one of the tools of the practicing artist, and might 
in this way lead to the production of greater art. If it did 
so, the procedure employed in arriving at this point would 

Elie Faure, The Spirit of the Forms, txans. W. Pach, (New York, 1937), 
p. 144. 
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be more than justified. In other words, the measurement of 
aesthetic value is not a qualitative method of producing the 
enjoyment of art, but it might be an effective one. While 
we are measuring we are nor enjoying, but after we have 
measured, what we can do with our measurements might 
produce greater enjoyment. The dentist’s drill does hurt 
worse than chewing with a sore tooth, but the result is the 
ability to chew without any pain at all. Rationality is not 
feeling or value, but it is complementary and not opposed to 
it. The analysis of mechanisms employed in physical motion 
was a process that did not move as fast as a horse and buggy, 
yet the result has been the fast motion made possible by 
the automobile and the airplane. The prospect of art is 
more dazzling even than the history of art; but there may 
have to be a prosaic interval during which we are occupied 
with tools, methods, and various inartistic devices and ac- 
tivities, before we can make the kind of progress in art which 
is at least a possibility. 

We have seen, then, that none of the arguments against 
the measurement of aesthetic value has any validity. We 
have probably not exhausted the list of arguments, but we 
have examined typical ones and we have found them want- 
ing. Before we turn to have a glance at the prospect of the 
measurement of aesthetic value, we may review very quickly 
some of the efforts, unsuccessful on the whole, which in 
the past have been devoted to the problem of the measure- 
ment of value. 


n 

The attempt to measure value is as old as the mythological 
history of philosophy— and as recent as yesterday. No success 
has been achieved thus far, but would the attempts be so 
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persistent were there nothing there to work on? This argu- 
ment on rational grounds is not w'orth much, it is true, but 
enough light has been let into the darkness to show that 
the space in the room does not itself consist in darkness but 
in vaguely discernible features. Then the curtain of darkness 
is drawn again and we feel somewhat baffled. The faith of 
those of us who persist in the effort is that someday we shall 
draw the curtain back a good way and see the complex 
arrangement which actually does exist in the room. 

The first evidence on record of the attempt to measure 
aesthetic value is that of Pythagoras. The knowledge and 
researches which are attributed to him report him as having 
sought the clue to such measurements in the art which comes 
the closest to being mathematical in its treatment and avail- 
ability, namely, music. Pythagoras is credited with the dis- 
covery of the harmonic interval, and also with the ‘con- 
sonances,’ by measuring the lengths of strings on the 
monochord. The discovery of mathematical relations in 
musical sounds is surely the first and most primitive step in 
the direction of aesthetic measure, but it is most assuredly 
a step. The whole complex theory of harmony, as we have 
it today, is in a sense a small portion of aesthetic value 
measured in the musical field. 

Whether Pythagoras did or did not believe that things 
have numbers, he is credited with die belief, as are his fol- 
lowers. And Aristotle is credited with having charged him 
with the further belief that things are numbers. Now, 
obviously, there is literally a world of metaphysical differ- 
ence between the two propositions. To say that things have 
numbers is merely to say that they are commensurable. To 
say that they are numbers is to make of mathematics a kind 
of essence, and a final ontological essence at that. This is in 
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all likelihood the kind of unconscious error of attribution 
which is so common among opponents who wish to make 
the position under attack easier to refute. A great haze of 
ignorance and superstidon hangs over the memory of Py- 
thagoras and the Pythagoreans and what they did and did 
not believe. It is too late to rescue him from misinterpreta- 
tion just as it is too late to condemn him. Suffice to say that 
the first hint of the belief in such truths (as well as such 
errors) is generally credited to Pythagoras and his followers. 
He, it is said, went further than music for he thought of 
cosmolt^ical entities as having numbers, entities such as the 
soul, justice and even opportunity.®^ 

The early books of Euclid probably owe a good deal to 
Pythagoras. Certainly the now famous “golden section” 
of a line into mean and extreme ratios is Pythagorean in 
flavor. The latter Pythagorean school did what schools 
usually do: they permitted the extreme and literal interpreta- 
tion— or as we had better call it, misinterpretation— of the 
doctrine to preempt the name and the attention of the true 
doctrine; in this case, it meant that the proposition that 
numbers are the souls of things was allowed to take prece- 
dence over the more credible doctrine that all things have 
their numbers. But, in any case, Pythagoras must be given 
credit for first associating numbers with things, so that aes- 
thetic objects, such as works of art, being things, have num- 
bers also. 

The Pythagoreans had a strong effect upon Plato; they 
may have been responsible for his mathematical bent. Plato 
stated the mathematical ideas in relation to the aesthetic in 

Dids, Zeller and Burnet are all good authorities for the knowledge that 
is current concerning Pythagoras and his school. 

32 Euclid, Elements^ iv. in 
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no uncertain terms. He said that “all things which come 
within the province of art do partake in some sense of 
measurement” and that “measure and symmetry are every- 
where identified with beauty.” He admitted the difficulty 
in the w^ay of solving the problem, and recognized that 
beauty is “soft, smooth and slippery” but nevertheless 
made an attempt in the direction of aesthetic-value-measure- 
ment when he recognized that there are grades of beauty, 
and took cognizance of its nature as a universal science.®® 
Just as Pythagoras may be given credit for having discovered 
the possibility of aesthetic measure, so Plato may be given 
credit for having set it up as a possibility. Certainly Plato 
is the first speculator whose actual words concerning such 
a possibility have been preserved. 

There have not been as many Platonists in the history of 
philosophy as is commonly supposed, and the ones that 
there have been were too busy defending the basic realism 
of Plato’s ontology to be able to develop any of his ideas 
concerning the possibility of a science of aesthetic value 
measurement. The Platonic tradition so-called is a long, 
popular and almost continuous one. But what is called Plato- 
nism in most cases turns out on inspection to be not 
Platonism at all but neo-Platonism. The difference between 
the Platonist and the neo-Platonist concerns the amount of 
reality accorded to the realm of universals and values, to the 
Ideas. The Platonist admits no distinction or difference with 
respect to reality between possible and actual things; the 
idea of chaimess and this singular green chair are alike in 

83 StatesTnan, 285. 

^^fhUebuSy 64 E. 

8® Lysis^ 216 C. 

^^Symposhtm^ 210. 
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respect to their possession of reality, so far as the Platonist 
is concerned. But with the neo-Platonist it is different. The 
nco-Piatonist holds that the realm of possibility contains 
a superior reality, so that actuality with its things of sense 
merely furnishes us with shadows of the superior and pos- 
sible real. Plato’s writings contain both types of philosophy, 
though the former type, which is what we now know as 
realism, is the rarer. Those who would measure aesthetic 
value find that they have implicitly subscribed to a belief 
in the former philosophy. But the history of European philos- 
ophy after the Romans, which proves to be in large a history 
of Christian philosophy, followed neo-Platonism rather than 
what for want of a better term we may call Platonism; and 
hence instances of the attempts and desires to measure aes- 
thetic value are few and far between, where indeed they 
exist at all. 

The introduction of the theory of harmony early in the 
eighteenth century by Rameau and its development later by 
the mathematician, Euler, together with Poe’s attempt to 
work out a prosody and the later development of his efforts 
by Sylvester, initiate for the two arts of music and poetry 
the technique of mathematical analysis, and the approach 
to a full mathematical treatment. These techniques have 
since become more or less standard, although they have not 
yet developed very much beyond the ground gained at 
their origins. The other arts, however, lack even this much 
mathematical treatment, and the whole subject of the 
measurement of aesthetic value as such remained vague. 

Specific attempts to measure aesthetic value or at least to 
provide an approach to the problem, dates, so far as can be 
at present ascertained, from fairly recent times. The theory 
of aesthetics as itself a separate study is not so very old, and 
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the outlines of a science of aesthetics are even younger. 
Aesthetics was hardly considered a distinct field of inquiry 
until Baumgarten named it in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The physicist and the psychologist, Helmholtz, 
toward the end of the first half of the nineteenth century, 
published experimental work on the theory of optics and 
tone sensation which reverberated in artistic circles for many 
years and helped to give the study of aesthetics its modem, 
subjective interpretation. In i85t, Gottfried Semper at- 
tempted in art theory to work in much the same direction 
as Helmholtz, with the establishment of the idea of a Kunst- 
wissenschaft or science of art. He recognized the task of the 
aesthetician as that of discovering order and laws in his field. 
In i 8 jg the Canadian, Grant Allen, sought a method of 
studying the color sense through a physiological approach to 
the science of aesthetics, and in r885 a Frenchman named 
Charles Henry attempted to work the same vein in a scien- 
tific publication on aesthetics which sought the unconscious 
mathematics which, he held, underlies our sense of beauty. 
In r893 Alois Riegl of Vienna published a book which fol- 
lowed the lead established by Semper. Riegl, a curator of 
art, held that the work of art, the art object, must be central 
to any conception of a science of art; but this sound theory 
was much diluted with another hypothesis of the mystical 
nature of aesthetic value. In the first half of the nineteenth 
century, a Scottish housepainter named David Ramsay Hay, 
with a conception of mathematical aesthetics derived from 
Pythagoras, endeavored to arrive at the principles of aes- 
thetics by a method of painstaking measurements of exist- 
ing works of classical Greek examples of architecture, sculp- 
ture and vases. On analogy from the theory of harmony in 
music, he attempted to assign ratios to the color scale; and 
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in this and related ways sought to establish a “science of 
beauty.” The American, D. W. Ross, early in the twentieth 
century, made a study of the arts, from which he deduced 
that design is the method of art which brings order to beauty. 

He W’as followed by another Canadian, Jay Hambidge, 
author of the conception of “dynamic symmetry.” Ham- 
bidge and his followers, whose work has been very much 
neglected in all subsequent discussions of aesthetic theory, 
attempted to demonstrate with concrete examples taken from 
the history of art both ancient and modern, that the incom- 
mensurability of line as found throughout nature when 
compressed into a commensurability of area yields a sym- 
metry whose dynamic character gives an impression of 
movement and of life. This theory he related to the various 
previous proportions: the golden section of .62, the logarith- 
mic spiral, the Fibonacci series, the regular geometric solids, 
etc. In the first quarter of the twentieth century, Colman, 
the painter and Coan, his collaborator, led a host of followers 
of Hambidge in endeavoring to study further and to put into 
practice his principles. But then the movement died ab- 
ruptly, and most subsequent attempts to measure aesthetic 
value have turned back to the psychological and physio- 
logical approach.®’’ 

The American philosopher, Charles S. Peirce, while ad- 
mitting that he had a blind spot so far as the appreciation of 
works of art were concerned, yet envisaged the possibility 
of a science of aesthetics, based on his essential metaphysical 
realism. Peirce considered that aesthetics could become a 
science, albeit a normative rather than an empirical science, 

A good bibliography and discussion of the work of the writers men- 
tioned in the above two paragraphs is to be found in Horace M. Kallen, 
Art md Freedom (New York, 1942, Duell, Sloan and Pearce), 2 vols., 
especially vol. ii. 
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even though there was not so very much difference between 
them. He did not, however, consider the task of rendering 
aesthetics scientific an easy or rewarding one. To work on 
the relation between aesthetics and the new world created 
by science would bring no recognition, and perhaps at first 
not even a hearing, Peirce declared.®® 

One of the latest attempts to measure value was that of 
the Harvard mathematician, George D. Birkhoff. He fol- 
lowed in the Ross tradition, but relied upon psychological 
criteria for judgments of formal beauty. But, as we have 
already seen, personal taste, judgment or opinion, is not a 
fair canon in the matter of objective beauty any more than 
it is a reliable guide to anything else except the psychological 
person. Psychological or so-called experimental aesthetics, 
such as was developed by Fechner, where the experiments 
are conducted upon the persons of the spectators or ap- 
preciators, is a measure of the psychology of taste or of 
aesthetic appreciation. It is not a sufficient lead for aesthetic 
measure, any more than a statistical estimate of the preference 
of physicists for one type of subatomic particle over another 
would yield any further knowledge concerning the structure 
of matter. We want to know what the objective thing, 
beauty, is, not what the appreciators of beauty may or may 
not prefer. 

The difficulty with all of the foregoing efforts is that they 
have not gone far enough. The task of those who would 
prepare the ground for a new science is to bring the hy- 
potheses, in the field which the science proposes to study, 
to the point where they are ready and prepared for mathe- 
matical treatment. This involves profound analysis. There 

®®See Collected Papers of Charles S. Peirce (Cambridge, 193 x -5, Harvard 
University Press), especially 5.551, 1.583, and 5.513. 
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have been many cases of studies which failed to become 
sciences because they remained on the common-sense level, 
but there have been also cases of studies which failed to be- 
come sciences because mathematics was introduced before 
the formulation of abstractions was ready for it. An instance 
of the former is sociology and of the latter the pleasure- 
pain calculus of Edgeworth and Jevons. Aesthetics is a 
branch of the social, at least so far as empirical formulations 
are concerned. This inevitably means that its equations and 
texts are sure to be more complex than the equations and 
texts of the physical, the chemical, the biological or the 
psychological. All mathematical approaches to aesthetics that 
we have noticed are too simple; they are very nearly at the 
level of enlightened common sense, whereas aesthetic entities 
and relationships when these are properly analyzed should 
be found at a very deep analytical level. It is possible that 
a start has been made and that some of the formulas and 
analyses which have already been made will fit into a more 
advanced and complex scheme. At any rate, aesthetics will 
never become a science until it has discovered its abstractions 
at a level sufficiently profound to support the introduction 
of mathematical formulations. In all likelihood that day has 
not yet arrived. If not, we can at least work toward it. Aes- 
thetics is a field at the culture level of empirical organization. 
This fact means that its analysis can never be a simple af- 
fair. A society and its institutions are not simple or elemen- 
tary; riiey are exceedingly complex, and their analysis must 
yield such a maze of parts and interrelations as to give those 
pause who are convinced that the task of analyzing them can 
be accomplished. Yet, as we have seen in the first part of this 
chapter, nothing is to be gained from supposing that it can- 
not be done and something may be gained from supposing 
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that it can. Therefore, as a mere operational procedure if for 
no other reason, we must proceed on the assumption that the 
measurement of aesthetic value is feasible. 

Ill 

The measurement of aesthetic value admits of a number of 
approaches to the problem. We shall consider five of them 
though only in a brief and sketchy manner. First in the order 
of consideration must come (i) the question of definition. 
What is aesthetic value? It will be necessary then to examine 
(2) the terms essential to the quantitative analysis of aes- 
thetic value, together with the hypothetical employment of 
these terms in a system of measurement. After that we shall 
inspect (3) some examples of the application of our an- 
alytical conceptions to actual works of art. Some related 
problems will also be due for discussion, problems such as 
those concerning the quantitative theory of the art in general. 
One approach to our problem will be to take up (4) the 
question of the hierarchical relation between the arts: in 
what order do the various arts belong? In addition to this 
logical problem, there is an historical one. Thus we shall 
look into (5) the quantitative aspect of the historical develop- 
ment of the arts: some arts have developed faster than others 
and some have gone further. Is there such a thing as progress 
in the history of art? These five problems and their sug- 
gested approaches if not solutions will constitute the third 
and last part of this chapter. 

(i) When we come to a definition of aesthetic value, we 
find that there is already a single term for it which has been 
current for many centuries. This term is beauty. Beauty and 
aesthetic value are for practical purposes identical and inter- 
changeable terms. Thus a definition of beauty will be a def- 
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inirion of aesthetic value. In order to define beauty we shall 
require an understanding of four other terms; these are: 
affection, whole, part, organization. By affection here is 
meant a force or feeling, something which has an effect. A 
whole is that which contains parts. A part is that which is 
contained within a whole. An organization is a system of 
whole and part or parts in relation to each other, in the light 
of some direction or purpose. Beamy, then, is the qmlitative 
aspect of the perfect relation of parts to whole within an 
organization. The terms which occur in this definition which 
have not yet been discussed separately are: aspect, perfect 
and relation. Every organization has two aspects: the qualita- 
tive and the logical, or, to use an older terminology for a 
similar conception, its form and content. We are dealing 
here with content rather than form, assuming always of 
course that the amount of content is limited by the form and 
that the form is the form of the content, or that the qualita- 
tive is that which the relation limits and the relation that 
which limits the qualitative. By perfect here is meant com- 
pletely formed and faultless. In other words, our definition 
means that a beautiful object is one which closely approaches 
the ideal of an organization in which the parts fit most 
perfectly into the whole. When there is harmony in the 
whole, a harmony, we might say, bestowed upon the whole 
by the fitting of its parts and the absence of superfluous 
parts or ill adjustments of necessary parts, then there is a 
beauty of the whole. The qualitative aspect of perfect re- 
lationship is evidently what Plotinus was trying to describe 
when he said that beauty is more like the light that plays 
over the symmetry of things than it is like that symmetry 
itself. This beauty, of course, is not given off by the parts 
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but by the whole; it is an. aura which the whole emanates 
when there is no dissension among its parts. 

(2) Our definition and explanation of what is meant by 
beauty has left us with a basic conception in terms of whole- 
part organization. We may pursue the meaning of these 
terms and their relations in the second part of our problem. 
The whole functioning and indeed the basic structure of 
organization hangs upon the whole-part relation. It is too 
long a story to recite here, even though it is relevant.®® 

Any work of art may be viewed as a whole, that is, in 
quasi-isolation from its environment. This is true, whatever 
art the work of art under consideration may belong to. The 
whole work of art possesses parts, and the parts possess 
subparts. The parts are related according to one or more of 
the following relations (or its absence): transitivity, con- 
nexity, symmetry, seriality, correlation, addition, multipli- 
cation, commutation, association, distribution, dependence. 
These with their negatives constitute twenty-two relations. 
In addition to these relations, there are eight rules: structure 
is the sharing of subparts between parts; organization is the 
controlling order of structure; an organization is one level 
higher than its parts; a serial relation must exist in every 
organization; all parts are shared parts; anything in an or- 
ganization and related to its parts is itself a part of the 
organization; anything in an organization related to its 
related parts is itself a part; complexity is made up of the 
number of parts and of their relations. 

We now have two rules for every organization; namely, 
that it must have one serial relation, and that its complexity 

But see James Feibleman and Julius W. Friend, “The Structure and 
Function of Organization” ia The Philosophical Review, LIV, i (1945), no. 
319, p. 19, where the system which is partly applied in the following para- 
graphs is extended and explained in detail. 
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is made up by the number of its parts and their relations. 
Seriality is defined in all the logic books as consisting of three 
essential properties, which are in elfect three other relations: 
transitivity, asymmetry and connexity. A serial relation, then, 
is one which if it relates two extreme parts to a middle part, 
relates the two extremes to each other (transitivity): which 
involves a change in the relation when there is an interchange 
of parts (asymmetry); and which relates two parts without 
the mediation of a third part (connexity). There are various 
degrees of organization which may be distinguished on the 
basis of their integrality; but since works of art are, next 
to living beings, the most integral of known actual organiza- 
tions, it follows that we do not need to consider any but 
the most integral of organizations when we consider the 
organizations of works of art.^® The most integral organiza- 
tion is the complemental, and is characterized by the govern- 
ing relation of symmetrical dependence, Le., the sharing of 
its parts is necessary to all shared parts (and all its parts are 
shared parts), which means that parts are on a parity with 
respect to their relations with other parts. The work of art 
is lesser in these respects than the living organism. The 
human arm, for instance, cannot as an arm survive its separa- 
tion from the human body, whereas the arm of a statue, let us 
say, could survive such separation, albeit not as a work of 
art. In this way the parts of a work of art are qua work 
of art on a parity with respect to dependence. We shall term 
this feature of the integrality of a complemental organization 
its integrality-property. 

*0 It should be remembered that by worts of art throughout this book 
is meant works of fine art- In considering works of art other than works of 
fine art, works such as chairs, factories, pencils, dinners, etc,, structures of 
organizations of lesser degrees of integrity would have to be introduced. 
In that case, and for further study, see Feibleman and Friend, op, cit, p. 25. 
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The intensity-breadth coordinates are composed of two 
factors: intensity and breadth. The intensity of an organiza- 
tion is the compactness of the material which it manages to 
include; the breadth is the amoimt of the material which 
it manages to include. By intensity is intended nothing psy- 
chological, although of course such intensity may be psy- 
chologically felt by an appreciating subject. For the intensity 
which the appreciating subject may feel actually is a property 
of the organization of the work of art. Intensity arises when 
values are packed; breadth, when there is much value in- 
cluded which must be packed. 

(3) We now have four separate items or tools, sets of 
co-ordinates for the measurement of the aesthetic value in 
a given work of art. These are: (a) its seriality, {h) its com- 
plexity-dimensions, (4:) its integrality-property, and (d) its 
intensity-breadth co-ordinates. But before we can attempt 
to ‘measure’ the value of an art object, we shall have to clear 
up one more difficulty. We have either to select a unit of 
measurement, since thus far we have none, or we shall have 
to make our measurements consist in a comparison between 
two works of art, considering one of them as having more 
(or less) of the properties we have named. Since the former 
task is the more difficult of the two, and might require a 
greater knowledge of mathematics than we can at present 
command for the purpose, perhaps it would be better and 
just as illustrative to undertake the easier of our two alterna- 
tives. 

Let us consider for the purpose at hand two paintings by 
Van Gogh. One is a self-portrait, the one with the bandaged 
ear; the other is the still-life of sunflowers.^’^ 

The former reposes in the Courtauld Institute of Art, and the latter in 
the Tate Gallery, both in London. 
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(a) As to the serial relation, we have seen that a serial rela- 
tion is a triadic transitive relation made up of units of con- 
nected, irreversible dyads. In the self-portrait, the serial rela- 
tion is composed of the relation between the parts which give 
the meaning of the expression in the face, aided, of course, 
by the bandage and the clothing, in contrast to the gaiety of 
the background. In the sunflowers, the serial relation is com- 
posed of the central grouping of the sunflowers and the rela- 
tions between them as parts of a single organization, blending 
this time rather than contrasting with the background. 

(b) As to their respective complexity-dimensions, by 
counting parts, subparts and relations (denoted by bounded 
surfaces), we get for parts, self-portrait, 6 ; sunflowers, i8; 
and for subparts, self-portrait, 41; sunflowers, 50; and, finally, 
for relations, self-portrait, 41; sunflowers, 50. This makes a 
total of self-portrait, 88; sunflowers, 118. 

(c) As to the integrality-property, we have not yet learned 
to distinguish subtleties of difference between great works of 
art, though it would be easy to show the diminished integrality 
of an amateur work. Bodi the examples under considera- 
tion are complemental organizations in that no part would 
have much meaning without the whole, all parts being shared 
parts. 

(d) As to intensity-breadth co-ordinates, let us consider 
first intensity. Here, no doubt, color enters into the question. 
The sombreness of the self-portrait, in contrast to its back- 
ground, is accentuated by the use of cool colors: green and 
blue; whereas its background, as well as the entire sunflowers 
painting are done in warm colors. The background of the 
self-portrait contains warm tones of red, and the entire sun- 
flowers is done in warm yellow colors. These could be as- 
signed values from the spectral scale or other color scales. As 
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to other questions of intensity, as well as questions of breadth, 
these no doubt concern amount of meaning: what do the 
pictures as wholes say? On a hazarded guess, the self-portrait 
has more meaning than the sunflowers, on the assumption 
that there is more expression in the human face. However, 
this is by no means conclusive and there is nothing com- 
mensurate to support it. Certainly, a cameo differs from a 
large polychrome easel painting in what both attempt, in 
sheer amount of inclusiveness quite apart from mere physical 
size. At such extremes we can detect differences in breadth. 
We can detect differences in intensity between mere decora- 
tive art, say, and the work of the great painters like Rem- 
brandt and Velasquez. To take two more modern examples, 
the work of the Mexican painters, Rivera and Orozco, differ 
in that Rivera’s work seems to depend upon its decorative 
quality, whereas Orozco’s work is both broader and more 
intense. Critics, however, will not all agree on this last com- 
parison. In any case, we do not yet have the standards of 
exact comparison, even though we can make extreme com- 
parisons safely. But the measurements of aesthetic value will 
have to wait until we can be sure that our four sets of criteria 
are sufficient and until we can devise the means for rendering 
them in quantitative terms. The beginnings of some success 
in the accomplishment of this task should not have to wait 
long. 

(4) We have thus far been considering the problem of the 
measurement of aesthetic value in the arts. Now let us take 
up the problem of the measurement of aesthetic value be- 
tween the arts. The sciences have long been recognized as 
belonging to a system. That is because the relation between 
the sciences has been easy to detect. Each science builds with 
the units of the one below it, so that a hierarchy or system of 
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order is formed based on the criterion of increased com- 
plexity. Evidently no such criterion exists in the arts. Each 
art is just as complex and just as capable of becoming a 
vehicle for the highest forms of actual expression and com- 
munication of aesthetic value as the next. We shall have to 
look elsev^here for a criterion if we wish to range the arts 
on any kind of scale, which task is presumably our first one. 

The usual criterion for a logical hierarchy or system of 
order of the arts has been that of the human senses. Particu- 
lar arts appeal to particular senses: we can see painting but 
not hear it, we can hear music but not see it. According to 
psychologists, the visual sense takes precedence in the order 
of importance to the human individual over the auditory 
sense; but in many respects music is a more developed art 
than painting, at least it is so far as its detectable mathemati- 
cal relations are concerned. What does this mean? Does it 
mean that music is to be ranked before or above painting as an 
art? But such an argument does not make good sense primarily 
because it rests upon a false criterion. The psychological 
criterion involves subjective appreciation and perhaps also, 
as it is called, ‘creation.’ The arts stand on their own ground, 
and it is ground which does not depend upon the way in 
which it came into existence or its fate as evaluation or ap- 
preciation. What we make and later appreciate is, after it is 
made, independent of such making and such appreciation. We 
shall have to seek for a more objective ground than that 
which is provided for us by the human senses. 

Let us, then, turn to examine the arts themselves, in order 
to see what their particular fields of endeavor are. 

It is clear that the field with which sculpture is concerned 
is that of space. Given a definition of art in general, it is pos- 
sible to say that sculpmre is that art which deals with spa ti al 
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relations. The material in terms of which it does so is matter 
itself. Music is concerned with time, and the material in 
terms of which it does so is that of sound vibrations. Similarly, 
music is that art which deals with the temporal relations of 
sound vibrations. The dance is concerned with motion, and 
the material in terms of which it does so is the human body. 
The dance is that art which deals with the motions of the 
human body. Painting is concerned with quality, and the ma- 
terials in terms of which it does so are color pigments and 
two-dimensional space, fainting is that art which deals with 
the colors (qualities) of two-dimensional space. Architecture 
is concerned with space in relation to human social institu- 
tions, and the materials in terms of which it does so are those 
varieties of matter having the highest tensile strength {i.e., 
those containing the least strain and capable of supporting 
the highest stress) . Architecture is that art which deals with 
the spatial relations of social institutions. Poetry is concerned 
with the temporal and auditory relations of language, and the 
material in terms of which it does so is the social institution 
of human speech. Poetry is that art which deals with the tem- 
poral and auditory relations of language by means of the 
social institution of human speech. The drama is concerned 
with human social relations, and the material in terms of 
which it does so is the staged spectacle of life-situations. The 
drama is that art which deals with the human social relations 
of life-situations. It should at once be noted that we have not 
included all the arts but only the traditional seven. It should 
also be noted that two of these arts, namely, music and 
poetry, emphasize the quantitative by means of established 
rhythm: music in the established rhythm of sound, and poetry 
in the established rhythm of the sound of language. 

If we take the order in which we have listed the arts to be 
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the order of their importance, it becomes clear that the cri- 
terion which we have employed is that of the relative position 
of the empirical field which the arts are engaged in exploring. 
And the hierarchy of empirical fields is that which accepts 
complexity as its criterion. The physical, the biological, the 
psychological and the social are, roughly, the chief empirical 
fields. We see, then, that the arts at the lower end of the 
scale deal with physical relations exclusively (e.g., sculpture), 
then with physical relations together with their relations to 
the social but with the emphasis on the former (e.g., archi- 
tecture), and finally the arts which deal primarily with the 
physical relations together with their relations to the social 
but with the emphasis on the latter (e.g., poetry), and, 
finally, with the social alone (e.g., the drama). There are 
further complications which may be still higher (e.g., poetic 
drama) but it is inexpedient to complicate the analysis any 
further in this place. A hierarchy of any kind among the 
arts is a difficult enough one with which to deal. 

Of course, no attempt to arrange the arts in any kind of 
order can be used as a measure of present or past achieve- 
ment among the arts. Only a naive interpretation (actually 
amounting to a misinterpretation) would be foolish enough 
to compare particular works in one art with those in another. 
The hypothesis (for it is only an hypothesis, as yet nothing 
more) which is here expounded makes no attempt to assert 
that any art has gone or not gone further than any other 
in its development. Even if such a thing could be shown, it 
would not be relevant to the present hypothesis. For the 
rate of progress in the arts has no bearing on the relative 
logical status of the arts. We may clarify this point by an 
analogy from the sciences. T he empirical field of the physical 
stands lowest in the hierarchy of the empirical fields with 
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regard to the criterion of complexity; yet the physical has 
made more progress than any other science, in all probability 
because its task, despite the enormous difficulties, is compara- 
tively simpler than those of the others. The situation may 
just possibly be the same in the arts, or it may not; the 
question requires much further study. Devotees of particular 
arts will quite naturally be outraged at the attempt to insti- 
tute comparisons (odious for all arts except that assigned the 
very leading place). Artists in general shrink visibly at the 
mere mention of a yardstick. However, there is no reason 
why the topic should not be viewed dispassionately. If the 
lead is a wrong one, the attempt will come to nothing; but 
if it is not and the attempt were never made, we would 
not be able to know. Thus it seems to be one worthy of care- 
ful consideration. 

( 5 ) So much for the logical approach. There is still one 
more possible, and it is the last one which we shall have to 
consider. This is the historical. What can we learn from a 
history of the arts? History, as Toynbee has so well indi- 
cated in his .4 Study of History, has not continued and been 
recorded long enough to reveal any well-established tenden- 
cies. Of cultures considered as species we do not have suffi- 
cient examples to support any sound generalizations. The 
detection of a direction in the history of art, therefore is crip- 
pled at the start. The only arts of which representative ex- 
amples have survived for us are the plastic arts (particularly 
sculpture, bas-relief and vase painting) and architecture. 
Surely, these are not the only arts whose examples have mer- 
ited survival; and the fact that they alone have succeeded in 
preserving some of their work down to our own times is a 
peculiarity of the materials in which they work. The sound- 
waves of Greek music together with the extraordinary paint- 
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ings they must have done have almost entirely perished. 
This has left us without the continuity which any kind of 
comparison would require. 

Can we afford to say, therefore, that there has been prog- 
ress in art? And what would such a proposition mean? 
Would it mean progress {a) in the use of materials in art, 
{b) in the techniques of art, or {c) in the intensity and 
breadth of inclusiveness of works of art? Let us give a word 
to each of these questions. 

{a) There certainly has without doubt been definite prog- 
ress in the use of materials in art. Due to modem chemistry, 
the painter has colors and materials unknown before. Modem 
technology in physics has produced musical instraments that 
are entirely new, such as the saxophone and the novachord. 
It is doubtful whether the ancient world knew anything to 
compare to the Renaissance violin and its overtones. In archi- 
tecture, the use of new materials of a light weight and high 
tensile strength makes possible a greater malleability of shapes 
and a greater scope in building. The examples are endless of 
the progress in the availability of artistic materials. We rec- 
ognize, of course, that progress in art materials does not 
necessarily mean progress in art. It is what is done with the 
materials and not the materials themselves that matters. But 
the materials are nevertheless the means that makes progress 
possible even if not insuring it. 

{b) There has been progress, too, in the techniques of art. 
Complicated musical forms and elaborate orchestrations as 
we have them today certainly must be more advanced than 
the music of the pre-Christian civilizations. Can we hold that 
those lines incised on bone and on the stone walls of caves 
with which primitive man evidently began his art career, are 
on a par with respect to technique with the frieze from the 
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Parthenon? Of course, progress in technique, like progress in 
materials, would not have to be in a straight line of unin- 
terrupted progress. There are periods in history which seem 
explicitly designed for the forgetting of all that has been so 
painfully learned through the ages; surely such times do not 
aid progress in art from any point of view. But even periods 
of retrogression do not militate against a dialectical progress. 
The river which at certain points flows back toward the hills 
nevertheless does eventually reach the sea. We can appreciate 
how difEcult it is to indicate a straight line progress when we 
see Picasso taking a hint from the art of primitive man and 
endeavoring to present motion statically in painting, stirred 
on now by the cinematograph. Modern mechanical methods 
of reproduction have such a deadly accuracy that the artist 
is forced to return to something akin to the abstractions of 
the primitive, though with a dehberate abstractness that the 
primitive surely lacked. 

With the notion of abstraction, art has freed itself from 
the limitations imposed by naturalism and representationalism. 
Earlier it has freed itself from the rigid restrictions imposed 
by a naive interpretation of geometric symmetry as uniform- 
ity. Sculpture has freed itself from the limitations imposed 
by the law of frontahty and the ideal median line. Perhaps 
there will be other equally important discoveries, discoveries 
as important as perspective; though not without periods of 
retrogression. In techniques, the modern artist far surpasses 
his remote predecessors, even though it is what he does with 
his eqmpment and not the equipment itself, consisting in 
materials and techniques, that counts. 

(c) The question of progress in intensity and breadth 
is the heart of the problem of progress in art. If sheer physi- 
cal size is any criterion, then some arts do show progress. 
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The drama has retrogressed from trilogies of the Greeks to 
the modem play, although it showed progress in all prob- 
ability up to that time. But on the other hand, the Gothic 
cathedral and the modem skyscraper are larger than earlier 
periods of building. Music has retrogressed since the eight- 
eenth century, though it advanced up to that point. If we 
take the sweep of history from the earliest periods about 
which anything is known to the modem period (about which 
not everything is known), there seems to be an unsteady, 
slight but nevertheless sure, dialectical progression. This prog- 
ress can be seen despite periods of artistic decay and despite 
apparently steady retrogression in some arts. To say that a 
Rembrandt or a Velasquez is more beautiful than one of the 
animal drawings of prehistoric man which was incised upon 
the walls of a cave in what is now southern France or Spain, 
is not to say that the cave drawings are not works of art 
or that they are not beautiful in their own right. A work of 
art is perfect in relation to what it sets out to do; by being 
a work of art, one might say, it sets out perforce to do a lot, 
and any and every successful work of art does it. The cave 
drawings are deliberate works of art and as such are beautiful. 

But are they as beautiful as the Rembrandt or the Velas- 
quez? This is the heart of the question of progress in art. 
The question, as we have seen, has two parts, which we may 
treat under the names of intensity and breadth. The amount 
of aesthetic value in a given work of art has a co-ordinate 
of intensity and one of breadth. How intensely is the aes- 
thetic value compressed and how much of it is contained? 
Now we may hazard the opinion (recognizing all the whUe 
that it is an opinion) that great works of art do not vary as 
to their intensity but do vary as to their breadth. The cave 
drawing, the primitive African mask, the Aztec obsidian 
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carving, the Rodin bronze, all share an intensity of value 
which enables them to be considered as front rank works of 
art in the first place. Thus no criticism is involved in the 
assertion that some of these artists have set themselves more 
inclusive and hence more difficult tasks than have others. It 
it easier, perhaps, to make a small thing perfect than a big 
thing. Had the frescoes of Rivera and Orozco the same in- 
tensity as a small Van Gogh canvas, they would be that 
much greater. But in general they have not; the limitations 
of the artist as actual human being to some extent dictates 
that every increase in ambition is accompanied by a slight 
decrease in achievement. The cameo made by the great artist 
is more perfect than the fresco made by the artist equally 
great. 

But it is difficult to see how the possibility of progress in 
art, which the artist has come so traditionally to deplore 
even as a possibility, could fail to be the hope of the future, 
quite irrespective of whether there has been progress in the 
art of the past and present or not. Do we not wish to see 
art a greater thing than it is? Are we not blinded by the 
spectacle of the huge potentialities of art, were there to be 
progress in art, on a system of building upon what has al- 
ready been done, such as takes place in science? The daz- 
zling spectacle of the future is so bright that we are almost 
forced to avert our eyes; yet it is one, too, that we would 
wish to witness. 

Beauty is, as Sir Joshua Reynolds so wisely saw, and as 
Plato before him, not an existent but a goal toward which 
all existences reach— the modem Reynolds as early as the 
eighteenth century added “grow” to Plato’s “reach”— toward 
which all existences grow. And aesthetic appreciation is sup- 
ported by the same approximation toward a goal, the same 
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dialectic but asymptotic approach to the appreciation of 
perfect beauty. Through the enormous instances provided by 
the successive generations, statistical probability guarantees 
that time shall approximate to true value; and this is no less 
true of aesthetic value than it is of other forms of value. 
The chances of the work of a great artist being recognized 
and remembered are good and tend to increase whether good 
or not. This statement, of course, means nothing so far as 
the fate of any single individual artist is concerned. The 
prediction of a single instance is disallowed in probability 
theory. But the aggregate population of instances is not; and 
as time goes on, the chances are that greater work will be 
done in the arts, work greater in scope, and aided by ma- 
terials and techniques such as the actual world has never 
known before; and a greater faculty of appreciation will 
be there to meet it. In the service of this ambition, this hope 
and this goal, the technique of aesthetic measure is an in- 
dispensable prerequisite. 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF PRACTICE 
IN THE FINE ARTS 


iHE aim of this Part is to 
illustrate the systematic philosophy of art set forth in the pre- 
ceding Part. How does the theory of art we have been 
expounding actually work itself out in practice? To answer 
this question the theory must be shown in application in each 
one of the seven arts; and moreover, it must be shown as fair 
samples of them. Accordingly, a chapter is devoted to each 
art, and the artists and their work selected are deliberately 
random, since the technique of the fair sample depends upon 
this procedure. It should be emphasized that such exemplifica- 
tion does not constitute a proof, but is merely corroborative 
evidence. This seems to be as far as the analysis of art can go 
at the present time. 






Chapter X 


THE DEFINITION OF POETRY 


What is poetry? The name 
is currently bestowed upon the products of one of the oldest 
professions. Yet there does not exist a satisfactory definition 
of poetry. The lack is partly due to inherent difficulties; an 
acquaintance with the true essences of complex things is 
not attained without considerable effort. It is also, and more 


recently, due to indifference: among the arts the estimation 
of qualitative experience has risen while that of rational un- 
derstanding has declined. Everyone knows what poetry is 
yet no one seems able or willing to say. The experiences with 
poetry have made us more familiar with its values than with 
its logic. The art of definition is an ancient one, but, para- 
doxically, outside of the exact sciences of physics and mathe- 
matics it is held to be philosophical and therefore medieval 
—unsuited to modem scientific procedures. The poets and the 
prosodists have their own professional reasons for evading 
definition. They feel that poetry is a kind of value, and that 
in the process of analysis, all values escape and are lost. 
Besides, the task is very difiicult. It is much easier and almost 
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equally important to distinguish among the various elements 
of poetry and to know poetry by those elements. 

The need for a logical understanding remains, however, 
and perennially haunts us, because the explanations offered 
are not satisfactory. To those who fear that definition is 
medieval it must be stated that empiricism does not rule out 
logic. In science definition in terms of genus and difference 
still prevails. Definition is the universal requirement of ra- 
tional disciplines and modes of inquiry, and as such is needed 
every bit as much in the study of poetry as in physics or 
metaphysics. To those who fear that analysis evaporates value 
it must be stated that the evaporation occasioned by analysis 
is only temporary, and that the value returns after analysis 
in greater abundance. A mechanism can be examined only by 
separating its parts during which process it cannot function 
purposively as a whole. But we can understand its function 
as a whole, and perhaps use it to better purpose, only by 
examining its separate parts. Malted milk does not taste any 
less good because the laboratory analysis of its constituents 
is printed on the label. It is true that a study of the forms of 
music aids the listener in his appreciation. He actually derives 
more pleasure from music when he understands it. We do 
not put an art in a straitjacket by having some knowledge of 
its structure. Purpose, however, while served by the mechan- 
ism of parts is external and a function of the whole. Analysis 
takes us on our way toward understanding the mechanism 
and prepares us for an appreciation of the purpose. 

The prosodists have proceeded with something like analy- 
sis and appreciation. They have done something like analysis 
in that they have examined the parts with a view to discover- 
ing the function of the whole. In the business of definition 
the terms, genus and difference, call for an understanding 
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of the class of which the thing to be defined is a member, and 
of its difference from other members of that class, and this 
means that we shall have to know what poetry is and how it 
functions. The preparation certainly does involve us in an 
understanding of the genus of poetry as well as of its prin- 
cipal function. We may take the first step toward definition, 
then, if we proceed by the method of inspection and elimina- 
tion of elements, in an effort to discover the essential ones. 
But before we can do even this we shall have to set down 
the elements of poetry as they are known. Thus we shall 
follow those who have studied poetry. 

The prosodists have proceeded with something like ap- 
preciation in that they have attempted to break down poetry 
by means of the selection of the best examples of poetry. 
The analysis of poetry, they try to tell us, is good taste in 
poetry; it consists in such and such examples, which are 
good poems— and that is what poetry is. There are two 
factors in this approach which must be distinguished. One is 
the factor of particularity, and the other the subjective or 
psychological factor. We shall treat them in that order. Now, 
it is obvious that no class can be described or even anal)7zed 
in terms of whole members of that class. We may choose 
excellent poetry, such as Keats’ Ode to a Grecian Um or 
Paul Valery’s Ebaztche d’un Serpent, and we may learn to 
appreciate it, a task which is not always easy; but if so we 
are still engaged at our task of the appreciation of particular 
examples of great poetry, and not learning what great poetry 
is, or even what poetry is, so that we may recognize the 
breed when next we meet it. Could anyone have argued from 
an appreciation of Baudelaire’s L/r Geante to an appreciation 
of Shelley’s Ozymandks? It is difficult to see how this could 
be done. There is no use, beyond the purposes of apprecia- 
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tioii, in asserting that poetry consists in poems like these; of 
course it does, but the chief question we wish answered is, 
why does it? and there is no satisfactory answer in the mere 
statement that it does. In the realm of appreciation we deal 
with particulars for the universal values we find uniquely in 
them, but this will not do for definition. In the realm of defi- 
nition we deal with universals, and with particulars only in 
so far as they exemplify universals in a universal manner and 
not with uniqueness or specificity at all. Thus the apprecia- 
tion of the value of particular poems caimot be of assistance 
to the definition of poetry in general. 

Poetry, of course, is something quite different from the 
enjoyment of poetry. To enjoy poetry two factors must be 
present: a listener or reader, and the poetry which is to be 
heard or read. But for poetry itself only one factor is neces- 
sary, and this is— poetry. In examining the nature of poetry, 
we can, therefore, immediately dismiss the appreciator and 
with him all psychological considerations. Poetry itself can- 
not consist in its effects upon an audience, though we may 
at once admit that without an audience of some sort there 
could be neither the apprehension, appreciation nor enjoy- 
ment of poetry. For some while it has been fashionable to 
attempt the explanation of an object in terms of the manner 
in which most persons customarily react to it, thus placing 
upon p^chology the burden of having to explain nearly 
everything. This is as unfair to psychology as it is to other 
topics and makes it appear as a large science which is both 
confused and inadequate. The psychology of art is not art 
but psychology, indeed there could be no psychology of 
art were there no art independent of psychology, for then 
all would be psychology. The psychology of art is a valid 
field lying within the larger fields of art and of the applica- 
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tion of psychology. A psychology of art and even of poetry 
undoubtedly exists, but it is extraneous to the task we have 
set ourselves here, which remains that of discovering what 
poetry itself essentially is. We shall therefore have to set all 
psychological considerations apart when we seek to discover 
the nature of poetry. 

A number of elements of poetry have been distinguished 
by various writers, many of these borrowed from other 
and more exact arts, especially from music. We hear about 
harmony, about modulation, melody, and so forth, but these 
are just what they appear: borrowed conceptions, more na- 
tive to music than to poetry. To use the terms of one art 
in explanation of the elements of another is only to invite 
confusion and blurring. It is difficult enough to make artistic 
terms precise, and, since precision in this connection means 
the exclusion of what is not meant and the inclusion of what 
is, the carrying over of an artistic term from art to art is 
sure to defeat the very purpose for which the term is em- 
ployed. There is no perspective, no light and shade, in music, 
no fugue on canvas, no poetry of motion. These may be 
illustrative figures of speech; they are certainly not useful 
analytical elements. Poetry in many respects is akin to music, 
but we do not learn about the essence of poetry by bringing 
to bear on it the conceptions of other arts. 

Moreover, it is curious that poetry even has elements of its 
own which, peculiar though they may be to poetry, do 
not aid us in understanding its specific nature. Rhyme, for 
instance, is peculiar to poetry, there being no other art which 
employs this device; yet there is much poetry which is no 
less valid as poetry for not containing any rhymes. The 
poetry of the Psalms in the Old Testament, classic Greek 
poetry, and most of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, con- 
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tain no rhymes, yet they are poetry of a very high order. 
Thus like the musical terms, rhyme will not do as a defining 
element for poetry. What we are looking for in our search 
for defining characteristics are elements which occur nowhere 
except in poetry and which occur in all poetry. These require- 
ments automatically eliminate from this inquiry all terms bor- 
rowed from other arts and all terms descriptive of poetic ele- 
ments which are not universally true for poetry. 

We are driven back, then, upon two of the traditional 
elements or characteristics which are said to hold for all 
poetry. These are: rhythm and meter. Rhythm is by no 
means restricted to poetry, but in the sense in which it occurs 
in poetry it may be defined as periodicity of sound. It is a 
temporal rather than a spatial affair, since it requires a cer- 
tain duration in order to be exhibited as a pattern. More 
exactly, it means the alternate recurrence of arsis and thesis, 
of sound and counter-sound. Meter does not add very much 
to what we have already learned about rhythm. Meter is 
simply a name for the kinds of rhythm, given in terms of 
measured beats, of the number of feet to the line, and so 
forth. The metrical forms are simply particular kinds of 
rhythm to which we have assigned names by convention, such 
as the anapest, the dactyl, the trochee, the iamb. Now, it 
might be argued that no other arts have meter just like the 
meter of poetry, and this would be true; and it might further 
be argued that all poetry has meter of some sort, though this 
might be more difficult to defend. We have covered the func- 
tion of meter in a general way by including rhythm, but we 
may propose in order to have a term of distinction that by 
meter we shall mean established rhythm, an arsis and thesis 
whose main outlines must be strong enough to be unmistak- 
able. 
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The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence dll but him had fled. 

It would not be easy if it were even possible to read these 
lines in any other way. The meter stands out in strong 
fashion, so that the lines must be heard as they were intended 
to be, a plain illustration of meter, in its crudest form. 

This does not mean, of course, that the meter must never 
be varied. One method by which meter is emphasized is that 
of variation. When a rhythm has been established in terms of 
some familiar meter, it is more apt to be noticed when absent 
than when present. The old English ballads, which are mir- 
acles of composition, illustrate this fact as clearly as any 
poetry. 


There are twelve months in all the year. 

As 1 hear many men say, 

But the merriest month in all the year 
Is the merry month of May. 

That is from Robin Hood and the Widow's Three Sons, but 
the opening stanza of The Battle of Otter bum is even better 
for our purpose: 

It fell about the Lammas tide 
When husbands win their hay. 

The doughty Douglas bound him to ride 
In England to take a prey. 

In both examples the iambic pattern is set in the first line 
(in The Battle of Otterbwn it is the first two lines) and 
afterward considerably varied, thus both offering the effect 
of novelty and at the same time reminding us of the pattern 
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which is being varied. Variations from a norm are only pos- 
sible in terms of the norm, without which they would not 
be variations. This is especially true of some familiar meter, 
such as the iambic pentameter of the sonnet. In Shakespeare’s 
sonnets we find considerable variation from the normal 
iambic, but by that very fact attention is brought back to 
the iamb. 


How like a Winter hath my absence been 
or 

Thdugh you do anything, he thinks no ill 

and 

What in your substance, ’whereof are you made 

and 

Because I 'would not dull you 'with my song 

and so on. The five sets of unaccented-accented beats have 
been employed as a pattern so often that, provided they are 
established in the first line of the soimet and not departed 
from to the point to which another meter appears to have 
been adopted in its place, the variation from the norm is 
almost more normal than the norm itself. 

But let us return from these analytical considerations to 
speculation upon the nature of poetry as a whole. We have 
in our remarks upon the difference between the meter of 
poetry and the meter of other arts unconsciously assumed 
that poetry is an art, but we have not explained what is meant 
here by art. Art is the imitation of what ought to be. Many 
will agree with this definition while others will disagree vio- 
lently. However, even those who disagree about the nature 
of art frequently agree about some of the arts, and about 
what is an art and what is not. It is hardly to be doubted that 
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poetxy is an art, and that there exist other arts besides poetry. 
Thus we know at least this much, that we must cast our 
definition of poetry in the form of a proposition which be- 
gins, ‘Poetry is that art which,’ and we shall have to show 
how it differs from other arts. But before we can go any 
further, it will be necessary to do just this, to show how 
poetry differs from the other arts; for we have given it 
rhjrthm, or periodicity of sound, and meter, or established 
rhythm, and we must ask whether any of the other arts 
employs rhythm and meter. 

The spatial arts, such as sculpture and architecture, can be 
ruled out at once, since even if we were to admit that these 
arts have rhythm and meter we would have to insist that they 
are not the same rhythm and meter which we find in poetry, 
for the simple reason that the rhythm and meter of poetry 
are temporal rather than spatial; that is to say they are feet 
counted out in time rather than across space. The rhythms of 
sculpture, for example, are those of solid geometry, the repe- 
tition of curves or of masses in three-dimensional media giv- 
ing the ground for a pattern which consists in similarities of 
pattern. This leaves the other temporal arts, of which music 
is by far the most prominent, to be compared with poetry; 
and here we find that music, too, has rhythm and 
meter. But we can distinguish the rhythm and meter of 
poetry from that of music by afiirming that the former are 
those which are characteristic of language while the latter 
are not. Abstract music is a clear case of theme and varia- 
tions repeating a pattern in ‘pure’ sound. However much 
we may read a literary meaning into, or out of, program 
music, the fact remains that its tonal pattern does not depend 
upon the rhythms of language or literature. Debussy’s The 
Afternoon of a Faun may come close to the spirit of Mai- 
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larme’s poem, but it still does not lean upon the rhythms of 
the French language in which that poem is composed. 

Confining poetry to language narrows it somewhat in that 
it immediately excludes those arts which do not employ the 
medium of language. But there are other arts which employ 
language besides poetry. There is imaginative prose, for 
instance, and there is drama. Drama may be cast either in 
prose or in poetry, so that it will not help to distinguish 
poetry from drama. But we certainly must endeavor to dis- 
tinguish poetry from prose. Both poetry and prose are forms 
of literary art, and it is no easy task to draw hard and fast 
lines between them. So-called ‘prose poetry’ seems to be a 
hybrid aff air lying just on the borderline. And there are 
some types of perfervid prose, the prose of the ‘purple pas- 
sages,’ which are intermediate, also, and therefore extremely 
difficult to classify. There can be little doubt that we must 
admit to prose some degree of rhythm, a property which 
some kinds of prose exhibit more clearly than others. Con- 
sider the famous example of Walter Pater’s description of the 
Mona Lisa in The Renmsance: 

The presence that thus rose so strangely beside the waters, is 
expressive of what in the ways of a thousand years men had 
come to desire. Hers is the head upon which all ‘the ends of the 
world are come,’ and the eyelids are a little weary. . . . 

down to 

She is older than the rocks among which she sits; like the 
vampire, she has been dead many times, and learned the secrets of 
the grave; and has been a diver in deep seas, and keeps their fallen 
day about her. . . . 
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And so on. There are, it is true, rhythms in all prose; but 
we will find this passage more marked, more clearly estab- 
lished in its rhythms, than, for instance, the following, taken 
from A Commentary on Hegel's Logic by John McTaggart 
Ellis McTaggart: 

When we do reach to the conception of a thing with a plu- 
rality of attributes, we shall no longer have our present reason to 
believe in a substantial plurality. For that reason, as we have seen, 
is that plurality is necessary, and that no other pliirality is pos- 
sible, and this becomes invalid when a plurality of attributes in 
one thing has been established. If the conception of a substantial 
plurality is finally retained, it must rest on considerations not yet 
before us. 

All languages have their own inherent rhythms, a topic 
which some day ought to be thoroughly investigated; more- 
over, the rhythms of a language appear unmistakably in its 
prose. Such rhythms appear in much more marked degree in 
its poetry. But the rhythms of true poetry are more marked 
than those of prose. Also, there is the additional fact that 
rhythms of poetry are more universal. It is one contention of 
this chapter that the prose rhythms of a language more than 
the rhythms of its poetry are peculiar to that language. The 
rhythms of poetry are to a very great extent universal, and 
we have learned to describe certain lines of poetry as iambic 
pentameter or dactylic hexameter irrespective of whether the 
line is in Greek, Latin, Dutch or English. Thus poetry, like 
prose, has rhythm, but, unlike prose, it also has meter. Prose 
with established rhythm is simply a misnomer, for no matter 
how it may be printed it is not prose but poetry. 

We have described poetry as an art; we have distinguished 
it from all other arts except literary prose by its use of the 
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rhythms of language; and, finally, we have distinguished it 
from literary prose by its use of established rhythm, or meter. 
We are thus in a position to offer a tentative definition of 
poetry, a definition with absolute claims, for it is tentative not 
in the sense that there can be more than one good definition 
of poetry but rather in the sense that it is possible that the one 
submitted here is not the correct one. More than other ob- 
jects, perhaps, poetry has thus far defied definition, but this 
emphatically is not to say that there can be no definition of 
poetry. The difficulty is one of discovery, not of poetry. 

Let us assert, then, that poetry is that art which employs 
the meter of language. 

Of course, this definition depends upon the understanding 
of the definition of meter as established rhythm and upon the 
definition of rhythm as periodicity of sound. It also depends 
upon the definitions of art and of language. Given these 
definitions and explanations as they have been set forth here, 
the definition of poetry as that art which employs the meter 
of language seems to hold.*^ 

Some critics will object to the breadth of this definition. 
It does not distinguish between poetry, verse, and other mild 
forms of the art, such as vers de societe and even jingles. 
This will appear justified when we remember that art is the 
imitation of things as they ought to be, a definition which 
does not rule out bad art except in the sense of its value. 
Poor or weak imitation of things as they ought to be is poor 

42 It is possible that this definition has been anticipated somewhat by 
various scholars, e.g., by Coleridge (Bio, Lit.^ ch. XIV) and by Saintsbury 
(History of English Prose Rhythm, Macmillan, 1912, p. 450). Coleridge 
mentions the theory though it is not the one he fully adopts. Saintsbury 
is concerned with distinguishing between poetry and prose. The definition 
as given here does not derive from them, however, but from a study of 
poetry and from a philosophy which they do not maintain. It depends, of 
course, upon the validity of tie philosophy and upon consistency with the 
facts of poetry. 
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or weak art, but it is art nevertheless. Those who would de- 
fine poetry in such a way as to make it equivalent with its 
best examples offer too narrow a definition. Verse may be 
weaker than poetry and jingles weaker than verse, but verse 
and jingles are examples of the art of poetry just as much as 
is great poetry; they simply are not as great. Great poetry 
is the perfection of the art, the perfection of the use of the 
meter of language. 

Other critics will object to the definition we have given on 
the grounds of its excessive narrowness. They will say that 
it does not allow the term, poetry, to be applied to anything 
except that which employs both meter and language. This 
charge is quite correct, for properly speaking the term, 
poetry, does not apply literally to anything except poetry. 
Poetry is not a vague quality hovering about the world in 
such a way that the discriminating and the lovers of the 
beautiful are able to detect it in a woman’s face, in the dance, 
or in a sunset. There is no poetry, except in a metaphorical 
sense, in the flight of a deer, in the form of a young human 
female, in the wind on a lonely beach at night, or in the 
stars seen from a high mountain top. Poetry must not be 
confused with either beauty or desirability. It contains el- 
ements of both, but this is not to equate them. All poetry 
describes the beautiful and the desirable, but not all that is 
beautiful and desirable is poetry. The definition of poetry 
presented here does not preclude the metaphorical use of the 
term. Metaphor always transcends definition, a freedom 
which does not nullify the validity either of metaphor or of 
definition. Thus the narrowness as well as the broadness of the 
definition is a product of the effort to make it exact, without 
which it would be worthless. We want to know when we 
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are within a field and when we are outside it, and an efficient 
definition accomplishes both purposes. 

There will be still other critics who will object to the 
definition offered here, on the grounds that it seems to ex- 
clude what we have come to know as free verse. Not all 
examples of so-called free verse can be justifiably classified 
together. Some free verse is not verse at all but prose arbi- 
trarily cut up into lines of verse length and printed as verse. 
Other instances of free verse consist in poems having lines 
of irregular length and lacking rhymes. The former are not 
poetry. The test of whether the latter instances are those 
of poetry consists simply in a reliance on the criterion af- 
forded by the definition, namely that of established rhythm. 
Such rhythm may be strained to the utmost by a bewilder- 
ing variety of variations; but if it is there, the result is poetry 
none the less. We must not allow ourselves to be deceived 
by typographical similarities or differences. Poetry, no matter 
what its name, is poetry if it employs established rhythm; and 
this holds for free verse as well as for any other supposedly 
intermediate type. 

The definition, it should be noted, is not as simple as it 
appears. For we must remember that art is the imitation of 
things as they ought to be, and meter is the established 
rhythm of language, and that poetry is the art which imi- 
tates through established rhythm the things of language as 
they ought to be. What are the ‘things of language’? Lan- 
guage is the social instrument of communication, and literally 
all knowledge is or may be communicated. Thus the things 
of language are meanings, and, since languages grow con- 
tinually, there is no end to meanings. It is these endless 
meanings which are the things which poetry through the 
use of meter or established rhythm is expected to perfect 
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by translating them into the form in which they can appear 
as they ought to be. 

It is interesting to speculate on what would have happened 
to poetry had languages been developed logically and sys- 
tematically rather than historically. The languages of man- 
kind are combinations of disorder and system, of chance and 
regularity. The irregularities of the most widely employed 
languages of the world are notorious, but we are familiar 
with their systematic properties as well. Thus they offer op- 
portunities with restriction, evidently a prime situation for 
poetry. A language containing the marked regularities of 
Greek has produced poetry of a very high order, but so has 
a language with marked irregularities, like English. It is in- 
teresting that the modem European languages, which mani- 
fest few regularities in comparison with the classic languages, 
have been responsible for the rise of rhyme. On the other 
hand, the use of onomatopoetic treatment has declined since 
the Greeks. From an artificial language, like Esperanto, it is 
doubtful if good poetry could ever come. Everything is 
too neat, too provided for; there is denotation but no con- 
notation. No stimulus to the restriction of order, such as 
we find in a great sprawling language like English, exists in 
the synthetic product. Poetry is a product of chance as well 
as of wonder. It tries to satisfy inquiry by establishing order. 
This can only be done in a partially disordered situation. 
Bacon once remarked that there could be no great art 
that did not have some strangeness in the proportions. Mon- 
otony is not order, as any good prosodist can confirm. Poetry 
which does not vary its rhythm after establishing the meter 
is pretty dull stuff, but poetry without established rhythm 
is a failure. 

Poetry seizes upon and universalizes the rhythms of Ian- 
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guage, and the extent to which it can make them universal is 
the extent to which it can actualize the values it is called upon 
to actualize. Language can be about literally anything, and so 
can poetry. Only, its description must be of the values of a 
perfect world. Since it is concerned with ordering values and 
not with logic directly (whence issues its artistic nature), its 
method is indirect rather than direct. But that it is an art, few 
will attempt to deny. And in admitting that it is an art they 
have also admitted that it is an ontological value in the world. 
Thus poetry is something good which happens to the lan- 
guage of a people. What was an instrument becomes enriched 
with axiologic order. And by means of the order, a great new 
art is discovered, one which goes beyond the original pur- 
poses of language though still remaining communicative. For 
art is expressive of the highest value, and poetry, the art of 
language, is expressive of the highest knowledge and of the 
highest order. 

We may now briefly recapitulate our findings. The defi- 
nition of poetry is difiEcult but a necessity nevertheless. The 
study of poetry has been confined to analysis and literary 
appreciation. But poetry in essence is equivalent neither to 
its analytical elements or parts nor to its best examples. 
Poetry differs from its appreciators; thus we may rule out 
all psychological considerations. Traditionally, there are a 
number of elements of poetry, but many of them it shares 
with other arts, especially music. Omitting these, we fin d 
three elements peculiar to poetry: rhythm, meter and rhyme. 
Rhyme is not essential to poetry. Rhythm is periodicity of 
sound, the alternate recurrence of arsis and thesis. Meter is 
established rhythm of a particular kind. Poetry is an art 
but there are other arts besides poetry. Poetry Offers from 
the spatial arts in being temporal; it differs from the other 
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temporal arts in employing language. It differs from the other 
literary art, the art of prose, by its use of meter: prose has 
rhythm but it does not have meter. Poetry is that art which 
employs the meter of language. The definition is far from 
simple for it depends upon other definitions: those of art 
and language. If art is the imitation of things as they ought 
to be, and language is the communication of meaning, then 
poetry seeks with its meter to express perfection of meaning 
through language, and the meanings expressed may be the 
values of anything— any values. This expression is made pos- 
sible to poetry only by the fact that languages, having been 
organic growths, contain both irregularities and systematic 
properties. With artificial languages it is likely that there 
would have been no poetry. But through language poetry 
has demonstrated its ontological status. It has enriched lan- 
guage with axiologic order and at the same time discovered 
a new art which fulfills and yet goes beyond the original 
purpose of language. 



Chapter XI 


THE THEORY OF HAMLET 


A HE beauty of the world 
and the excitement of life for the adventurous empiricist in 
the field of theory is heightened by the fact that nothing has 
been done finally: even the stalest of problems offers a fresh 
and a glorious opportunity. Where Little has been attempted, 
much remains to be done; where much has been attempted 
and something accomplished, much remains to be done better. 
But it would be difficult, outside the field of science, to find 
any problem which has been settled perfectly and irrevoca- 
bly, for once and all; and even within science those who are 
able to count upon a kind of ultimate inquisitiveness refuse 
to accept absolutely any solution to a given problem, even 
though the degree of the probability of their acceptance be- 
gins closely to approach absolute acceptance as a limit. In 
the case of literary interpretation in general and of Shake- 
spearean interpretation in particular, the amount of contro- 
versy has been gigantic; and in the case of Shakespeare in 
general and of Hamlet in particular, it is perhaps still larger. 
In Hamlet the nature of the subject-matter, the corruption 
of the text, and the implicit philosophy of the scholars and 
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commentators— for the most part that philosophy which has 
ruled out all philosophical interpretation as illicit— has meant 
that the problems confronting interpretation have, as it were, 
conveyed their own peculiar kind of bafflement, a bafflement 
which differs in kind from those presented by other literary 
difficulties of works by the same author or in the same period. 

There is, for instance, the problem of discovering and 
defining Shakespeare’s philosophy, and there are the sub- 
ordinate problems of discovering and defining the philosophy 
set forth in each of the various plays. The many-sidedness 
of Shakespeare’s outlook has been selected hitherto as its 
chief feature. The repeated attempts to read Shakespeare as 
the advocate of this or that philosophy have gone down to ig- 
nominious defeat before the quotation of that or this con- 
tradictory passage. So Shakespeare has been described as a 
man who held no philosophy— or as one who held all philos- 
ophies. But, of course, neither of these alternatives makes 
the slightest sense. The unity of the plays within themselves 
and as a solid body of work is inconsistent with the view 
that Shakespeare had no philosophy. To have no consistent 
outlook would mean to have discovered chaos in literature, 
and this assuredly no one accuses Shakespeare of doing. On 
the other hand, to assume that Shakespeare held all philos- 
ophies means the same thing; for a chaos of nothing is the 
same as one of all things, unless we assume that all the phil- 
osophies are arranged in a system such that one prevails over 
the others. 

Why is it, we may ask at this point, that work which 
embraces a number of conflicting meanings appears to con- 
vey a greater sense of the fullness and abundance of life 
than does work which presents only one meaning? “Do I 
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contradict my self asks Walt Whitman. “Very well, then, 
I contradict myself. I am large, I contain everything.” The 
author whose work embraces conflicting viewpoints is a 
source of great self-justification to the narrow partisan, who 
is able to find his own viewpoint reflected by a master and 
to ignore the others. The author, declares our partisan, saw 
the light of the truth upon one occasion, at least, and we may 
all rejoice in that. The rest is interpreted as being the same 
truth in exotic dress, or else is dismissed on chronological 
grounds as early improvisations or senile concoctions— but 
dismissed, in any case. Thus we have the spectacle, not with- 
out its uses, of warring criticisms occasioned by literary in- 
terpretation, and the spectacle of single-minded assertions 
and denials in the enterprising game of cross-purposes. 

Those who find, however, that Shakespeare’s work em- 
braces a number of contradictory meanings are apt to be 
the same scholars who emphasize the contradictoriness of the 
meanings in favor of the truth of one or another of them, 
while neglecting to observe the importance of the notion that 
the contradictory meanings are also embraced. The conflict- 
ing meanings are caught up in the embrace— of what? Pre- 
sumably, in the embrace of some more inclusive meaning. 
But just what is that inclusive meaning? The answer must 
wait for a thoroughgoing study of the philosophy of Shake- 
speare. Those who have preferred answers to this question 
have agreed upon the term, humanism, without understand- 
ing that this does not decide the question so long as human- 
ism itself is open to many interpretations. Our special prob- 
lem in this chapter is the philosophical theory of Hamlet, and 
we shall see the term, humanism, occurring here also. But the 
larger question must for the moment be exhibited in a lesser, 
albeit a still complex, one: what is the meaning not of Shake- 
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speare as a whole but of that part of Shakespeare which is 
exhibited in the play, Hamlet? 

Here the interpreter meets at its fullest a further difficulty 
which confronts aU interpreters of Shakespeare. Analysis is 
a task which for most ordinary purposes is easily distin- 
guished from the altogether different task of appreciation. 
The temperamental differences between critics and appreci- 
ators make the distinction between these undertakings a light 
accomplishment. Yet Shakespeare at his best— and he is cer- 
tainly at his best in Hamlet even if not only in Hamlet— has 
a fascination which adds to rather than detracts from the 
difficulties of the mechanism of analysis. While we are read- 
ing a particular passage in Hamlet, or in any other of the 
great plays, we find ourselves persuaded, so charming is the 
language. How can we quarrel with one who writes so well, 
with such a curious combination of the utmost both in econ- 
omy and profusion? Those who are conquered by the effect 
of the whole have little inclination toward the dissection of 
the parts. Yet that is just what the understanding of the play 
requires. And to return to the play as an appreciator after the 
appreciation has for the time being been surmounted in order 
to make an adequate analysis possible, is to experience an 
effect which is almost overpowering. To understand Shake- 
speare, and to feel him, too, is almost to prompt the cry of 
‘Enough— too much.’ 

It is well, then, to remember that the embracing of mean- 
ings which conflict seems to the limited critic to be accom- 
plished only at a price, which price seems to him to be the 
unity of the whole. Most advocates of partisan and narrow 
positions are advocates of half-truths, who assume that their 
half-truths are the whole of truth. Thus they are not wrong, 
except in the claims they make for the field of applications 
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of their partial truths. We can find no solution by easy 
sublation, either; for to submerge the half-truths altogether in 
the higher unity of the meaning of the whole is to lose them 
at the lower level where as half-truths they are indeed true. 
What Shakespeare could do, and what gives him his pecul- 
iarly universal appeal, was to sublate half-truths by a greater 
truth while maintaining them at the lower level as half- 
truths. In order to illustrate the misinterpretation by critics 
of these half-truths, let us sample some of the most typical 
of Shakespearean interpretation, before proceeding to an ex- 
position of the theory which prompted the composition of 
this chapter. 

II 

A great bulk of Shakespearean criticism falls into the nine- 
teenth century, when psychological interpretations prevailed. 
To the critic of Shakespeare bom into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with but few exceptions, the tragedy of Hamlet was a 
tragedy of the things of the mind, and all the events of the 
play were held to be subservient to the development, or dis- 
integration, of Hamlet’s mind and, as a consequence, also 
of his character. The struggle takes place between one res- 
olution and another, between intellect and will or between 
will and action; whatever conflict be chosen for the analysis 
of the Prince’s character, it is always cast in psychological 
terms; and this psychological conflict in Hamlet himself is 
always understood to be the chief motive of the play. The 
most important critics of the nineteenth century were Eng- 
lish and German. Apart from the languages in which they 
wrote, there are no fundamental differences between them, 
and, on the contrary, they had in common the subjective or 
psychological interpretation of the meaning of the play. 
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Among the English critics, we may single out as typical of 
the best the remarks made by Coleridge and Hazlitt. For 
Coleridge, “the character of Hamlet may be traced to Shake- 
speare’s deep and accurate science [«<?] in mental philos- 
ophy. ... In Hamlet he seems to have wished to exempKfy 
the moral necessity of a due balance between our attention to 
the objects of our senses and our meditation on the workings 
of onr minds,— an equilibrium between the real and the 
imaginary worlds. In Hamlet this balance is disturbed; his 
thoughts and the images of his fancy are far more vivid than 
his actual perceptions, and his very perceptions, instantly 
passing through the medium of his contemplations, acquire, 
as they pass, a form and a color not naturally their own. 
Here we see a great, an almost enormous, intellectual activity, 
and a proportionate aversion to real action consequent upon 
it, with all its symptoms and accompanying qualities.” Ham- 
let’s mind, “unseated from its healthy relation, is constantly 
occupied with the world within, and abstracted from the 
world without,” a character giving utterance to soliloquies 
which “spring from that craving after the indefinite.” In 
short, as Coleridge explains in a later book, Shakespeare in 
Hamlet “intended to portray a person in whose view the ex- 
ternal world and all its incidents and objects were compara- 
tively dim and of no interest in themselves, and which began 
to interest only when they were reflected in the mirror of 
his mind,” ** 

There is no need to expatiate upon the subjective, psy- 
chological and mentalistic preoccupation which is so evident 
in Coleridge’s analysis. There are many philosophical as- 

^3 S. T. Coleridge, Notes and Lectures upon Shakespeare (New York, 
1868), vol. iv, p. 144. 

S. T. Coleridge, Seven Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton (London, 
1856), p. 141. 
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sumptions here which presumably Coleridge, like most of his 
generation, took so fully for granted that he was not aware 
of them. One instance will suffice to show this. The “real” 
and “imaginary” worlds of Coleridge, as he explains in 
context, are the mental and the physical, the world of con- 
cepts and images, on the one hand, and the world of actual 
things, on the other. But these are epistemological terms, so 
that the contrast, in its importance, amounts to a reduction 
of the ontological to the epistemological. There are three 
worlds, not two, to all except the crudest of nominalistic 
empiricists. There is the world of the subject, which is 
mental, and there is the world of the object, which is physi- 
cal; but these are both epistemological worlds. There is also 
the ontological world which is independent of both subject 
and object, the world of universals and values. The critics 
of nineteenth-century Europe shared with its philosophers 
an implicit belief in the sole reality of the two epistemological 
worlds, a belief which went so deep that it was never even 
called into question. Then, again, the play, Hamlet, we 
must remember, is a “tragicall hiftorie,” and history can 
occur, even in the case of a single character, only somehow 
objectively out in the world. Since there is an interaction 
between Hamlet and his world in that each has an eflFect 
upon the other, the history cannot be entirely a matter of 
what went on in Hamlet’s mind. We cannot, in other words, 
justify the reduction of the scope of the play from the 
historical order, as exemplified in the events which took 
place at the court of the King of Denmark, to the psy- 
chological order, as exemplified in the events which took 
place in the mind of one person, albeit a central one, at 
the court of the King of Denmark. 

It would be useless indeed to seek relief from this intense 
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psychologizing by taking refuge in the interpretation of 
Hazlitt. For Hazlitt merely shifts the meaning of the play 
from Hamlet’s mind to our own. The speeches and sayings 
of Hamlet are “as real as our own thoughts. Their reality 
is in the reader’s mind. It is 'we who are Hamlet.” Who- 
ever has suffered the melancholy mood, the withdrawal, in 
brief, the problems, of Hamlet, is himself Hamlet. Of course, 
this is only another way of saying that the greatness of 
the play rests upon the sympathetic reactions which it 
arouses in the spectators, and that the universality of the 
problem of Hamlet accounts for its appeal. If it says any- 
thing more, it is that the meaning of the play is exhausted 
by the appreciators’ understanding of the mental problem 
of the central character. Such an interpretation obviously 
confuses the appreciation of Hamlet with the meaning of 
Hamlet. Otherwise, we are left with the spectacle of a play 
whose meaning is exhausted by the struggles between various 
ideas and impulses which take place in the protagonist’s 
mind, and which are accorded no reference and in fact no 
meaning outside that mind. 

There is undoubtedly a great similarity between the Eng- 
lish and the German commentators of that period. Apart 
from occasional insights, which to some extent always seem 
to contradict the central theses advanced, the main theme 
of Hamlet is Hamlet, for the Germans as well as for the 
English; and, further, in the man, Hamlet, the psychological 
states are solely and exclusively important. It would be 
foolish to argue that Hamlet’s mind can be left out of the 
play, for this is far from the truth; but it is quite another 
thing to argue that everything can be left out of the play 
except Hamlet’s mind. Hamlet’s mind is occupied with real 

Hazlitt, Characters of Shakespeare's Flays (London, 1817), p. 104. 
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problems, that is to say, with problems having an objective 
reference. What is the problem which occupies Hamlet’s 
mind, and what is its objective frame of reference? Before 
we can attempt answers to these questions, it will be well 
to glance at some of the German interpretations, since in 
the nineteenth century the Germans devoted so much 
thought and energy to Shakespeare. 

A very great deal of thought and energy was expended, 
that is true; yet it is doubtful whether it added up to much. 
German thought in the nineteenth century was too deeply 
under the influence of the nominalistic Kantian philosophy 
to produce anything in the way of literary criticism that 
could avoid the spell of subjectivism which Kant had cast 
over all his fellows. Goethe has chided his countrymen for 
fmling to understand that the external relations of the play, 
that is those things which do not depend upon the central 
character but upon accidents, are as important as the internal 
relations, that is, those things which depend solely upon the 
central character.*® By distinguishing between internal and 
external relations, and further by insisting upon the external 
relations, Goethe went a long way toward counteracting the 
intense subjeaivism of the German criticism, but to no avail. 
Goethe himself saw the whole play as the depicting of “a 
great deed laid upon a soul unequal to the performance of 
it,” *’■ and those who came after him tended to revert to the 
subjectivistic view. 

For Herder, Hamlet was a tragedy “which is to lead us 
into the very soul of Hamlet.” For Schlegel, Hamlet was 
“a tragedy of thought inspired by continual and never- 

J. W. Goethe, Wilhelm Meister, trans. Carlyle (Boston, 1851), vol. i, 
P* 353 - 

Goethe, op. cit., p, 294. 

*8 J. G. Herder, Literatur und Kurist, 12. 
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satisfied meditation on human destiny.” ■** For Gans, it was 
“tragedy of the Nothingness of Reflection, or ... it is the 
tragedy of the Intellect.” The names as well as the com- 
ments could be repeated many times over, but the intense 
subjective interpretation remains the same. The German 
critics seem unable to get away from the mentality of Ham- 
let, the central character of the play, a psychological part 
of the play which they tend to confuse with the whole. 
Despite the corrective influence of occasional insights into 
the detached and objective meaning of Hamlet (insights 
which would seem to indicate that with the proper meta- 
physical orientation much might have come from the same 
writers of inestimably greater value than what actually did 
come), the burden of the Germans was that the meaning 
of the play is entirely directed toward and wholly exhausted 
by events in the mind of its central character. This would 
not have been an explanation or an accounting which could 
have satisfied the contemporaries of Shakespeare, any more 
than it could have satisfied, say, the classic Greeks; and it 
no longer satisfies us. We are willing to accord Hamlet’s 
mental problems their due importance in the scheme of the 
whole, but that importance is not equal to the whole scheme, 
as older critics have supposed. 

The German psychological interpretation of Hmdet was 
revived for a last flicker of life in the second decade of the 
twentieth century, though this time in a new guise under 
the auspices of the Freudian psychoanalysts. According to 
this interpretation, Hamlet is a man who has repressed the 
cause of his own hesitancy. He maintains a strong sexual 

A. W. Schlegel, Lectures on Art and Dramatic Literature, txans. Black 
(London, 1815), voL ii, p. 192. 

Gans, Verndschte Schriften (Berlin, 1854), vol. ii, p. 270. 
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attitude toward his mother, in terms of which much can be 
explained. The hesitancy, as well as the sex feeling, is due 
to the attitude toward his father as a rival for the affections 
of his mother. Ophelia is the sufferer from his reaction 
against all women, which occurs as a result of his filial ex- 
periences. In all probability, Shakespeare himself attempted 
to get rid of the same difficulty, one which he would have 
had if he had not written the play.®^ It is, of course, despite 
the difference in emphasis, which removes essential reality 
from the mind where it had been supposed to dwell by the 
thoughtful Germans and English of the nineteenth century, 
and places it in the gonads, on the assumption that the only 
genuine psychology is abnormal psychology, and that there- 
fore abnormal psychology is completely explanatory of 
psychology in the normal range,— it is, we may say, an in- 
corrigibly psychological theory, since it, too, assumes that 
the problem of the play, Hamlet, is something entirely 
indwelling in the body and mind of the character, Hamlet. 
We are still concerned with a play which is supposed to 
center about the psychological motives of its chief char- 
acter, though these motives are no longer conscious but 
subconscious, and motives prompted no longer by the spirit 
but now by the flesh. We have gained by this change a 
novel turn of criticism, but in thus attempting to get at the 
meaning of the play we have failed utterly to divest our- 
selves of the subject. 

The psychological theory which we shall have to con- 
sider next is that of the late English critic, Bradley, Accord- 
ing to Bradley, the key to Hamlet, the play, lies in the 

Jones, “The Oedipus-Complex as an Explanation of Hamlefs Mys- 
tery: A Study in Motive.” American Journal of Psychology, vol. XXI 
(1910), pp. 72-113. Also E. Sharpe, “The Impatience of Hamlet.” Interna- 
tional Journal of Psycho-Analysis, vol. X (London, 1929), pp. 270-9. 
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psychological character of its leading figure. The character 
of Hamlet will explain whatever meaning the play possesses. 
Hamlet, says Bradley, is an intellectual, and as such he is 
naturally grieved at his father’s death, horrified by his 
mother’s over-hasty and incestuous marriage, and also 
naturally unbalanced by the appearance of the ghost. The 
events which do happen in the play are those which would 
happen, given the effect upon the character of a sensitive 
intellectual prince of the more or less devastating events 
which already have happened.®^ Bradley assumes, of course, 
that the problem of Hamlet is the problem of his character, 
and that his character explains the play. Namrally, it can 
be admitted that the play has a character meaning all its own, 
and furthermore that the character meaning is just what 
Bradley says that it is, without thereby precluding the pos- 
sibility that the play as a whole, including such a character 
and such events, may have a further meaning which has 
nothing specifically to do either with this character or with 
those events, but may be much broader than either or than 
both taken together. The shortcoming of Bradley’s interpre- 
tation is that it does not interpret very much. It does not 
venture and hence it does not gain. We may admit what 
Bradley has to say— all, that is, but its limitations— and still 
wish to prepare ourselves for a search into the meaning of 
the play as a whole. Subjective or psychological explanations 
are apt to be narrow, and the one at present under con- 
sideration is no exception to this generalization. 

It has occurred to some timid souls that it would be a 
daring thing to dislike Hamlet and boldly to say so. Hamlet 
is admittedly strong medicine. To be repelled by the play 
is not an unusual experience; but to state the dislike and 

A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (London, 1904), pp. 89-174. 
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to assume that such a statement constitutes a profound 
criticism, is to have the courage merely of cowardice. The 
best-known of the criticisms of this kind are concerned with 
psychological questions bordering on that of character. Eliot, 
for instance, asserts that the play is unsatisfactory because 
the emotions of Hamlet are in excess of the dramatic situa- 
tions which are presumed to have evoked them.®® Eliot has 
a pontifical habit of preparing us for a tremendous con- 
ceptual mountain, only to bring forth a casual, observational 
mouse.®^ His criticism is not a basic one, even if it were true; 
and, in addition, he is far from having proved it. Hamlet’s 
emotional sprees admittedly are tremendous, but so are the 
events which call them forth. As Shakespeare himself points 
out, the events which transpire at court have gigantic reper- 
cussions.®® 


Never alone 

Did the king sigh, but with a general groan. 

Prince Hamlet’s emotions are supercharged, but the events 
which happen to kings and queens, princes and prime minis- 
ters, are always great events. Tragedies which influence the 
lives of so many people are not trivial tragedies, and there 
is no reason why their effect should be thought of as Iraiited 
to the production of trivial emotions. Hamlet’s reactions are 
only natural in view of what is involved. 

Much the same comment could be made upon Stoll’s sug- 
gestion that the characters in Shakespeare’s plays mark a 
refinement over the hand-me-down plots. Character is always 

®®T. S. Eliot, “Hamlet and His Problems” in The Sacred Wood (New 
York, 1921), pp. 87-94. 

An observation made by Professor Leonard F. Dean, in conversation. 

'‘'^Hamlet, IH, iii, 22-3. See also loc. ch., 11-22. 
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that which would work itself out in practice, were it not 
for the fortuitous elements in events. In this connection may- 
be mentioned again the caution of Goethe who said that in 
the interpretation of Hamlet the external relations of the 
play must not be sacrificed to the internal relations of its 
protagonist. Werner even goes so far as to suggest that the 
hero of the drama should be studied from the viewpoint of 
the tragedy as a whole, and not the reverse.®® Many of the 
psychological and subjective theories of the interpretation of 
Hamlet are ingenious and all are interesting, but in the end 
they lead to a bankruptcy which suggests that the answer 
does not lie here and that we should somehow look beyond 
the subject. 


ra 

There are such things as non-sub jective theories of the 
meaning of Hamlet; and we shall, in fact, examine some 
of them. 

The first is, surprisingly enough, to be found as an ex- 
ception among those same nineteenth-century Germans 
against whom we have so vigorously inveighed for their 
intense subjectivism. The exception is Karl Werder. Werder 
launched a keen attack upon those subjectivistic critics who 
had blamed Hamlet’s inward deficiencies for creating an 
obstacle to his own actions in the play, and who had further 
assumed that the stumbling block of such deficiencies, to- 
gether with the confusion consequent upon it, constitutes 
the theme of the play. Werder insisted that the objective 
nature of Hamlet’s problem itself precluded the performance 
of his revenge on Claudius for the murder of Eiing Hamlet. 

H. A. -Wemer, Ueber das Dmkel in der Hamlet-Tragedie. (Jahrbuch 
der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, 1870.) Vol. V, p. 40. 
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What was required of Hamlet “shnply was not possible, and 
this for reasons entirely objective. The situation of things, 
the force of circumstances, the nature of his task, directly 
forbid it, and so imperatively, that he was compelled to re- 
spect the prohibition, if he were to keep his reason; above all, 
his poetic and dramatic, aye, and his human, reason. The 
critics have been so absorbed in the study of his character, 
that the task imposed upon him has been lost sight of. Here 
is the fundamental mistake.” 

Werder goes on to argue that against the social and politi- 
cal background of Hamlet’s day, or perhaps even of Shake- 
speare’s, the murder of Claudius by Hamlet followed by 
Hamlet’s seizing of the throne, would have been condoned 
neither by the courtiers nor by the masses of the people, 
unless indeed there had been some way in which Hamlet 
could have proved that his motive had been revenge, and 
his actions called for by the previous murder of his father 
by Claudius, a proof which would not be sufficiently sup- 
ported by Hamlet’s contention that he had learned of the 
earlier deed from the ghost of his own father. Therefore the 
action of the play, including Hamlet’s own hesitation, is a 
purely objective result of circumstances and conditions pre- 
vailing in the social world at the time that the mandate was 
forced upon him. 

Can we rest content with this theory.? No, we cannot; 
not, that is, unless it turns out to be sufiEciendy compre- 
hensive. And it fails on this score, smce it does not adequately 
explain Hamlet’s psychology. The solution to the short- 
comings of theories which are excessively subjective as- 
suredly cannot consist in a theory which overlooks the 

Werder, Vorlesungen uber Shakespeare^ Hamlet (Berlin, 1875), 

p. 32. 
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subjective realm altogether, Hamlet’s thoughts as revealed 
by his speeches and actions, and particularly by his solilo- 
quies, cannot be successfuly overlooked, as they are in Wer- 
der’s theory. There is also another and a more serious sin 
of omission; but since the omission appears obvious in the 
context of a later objective theory, we may proceed to 
examine this later theory, and to allow the criticism of it to 
reveal the second shortcoming which both objective theories 
have. 

The later objective theory is that which is offered for 
our consideration by the contemporary Marxists. The Rus- 
sian critic, Smirnov, sets forth a Marxist interpretation, 
based on the assumption of the economic determinism of 
history. Hamlet, according to this interpretation, is a char- 
acter not of an earlier Denmark, but of Shakespeare’s own 
day in Elizabethan England. He is a character enveloping 
within the Active frame of his problems the socio-economic 
dilemma with which Shakespeare correctly felt his own 
person to be confronted. Shakespeare lived at a time when 
the corruptions of a declining feudalism were beginning to 
manifest themselves. He was disgusted with them, naturally 
enough. But, as a true humanist, he was equally disgusted 
with the socio-economic force which he saw was rapidly 
rising to the fore; and he viewed with dismay the increase 
in naked self-interest revealed by the efforts at primary ac- 
cumulation of the rising bourgeoisie, Hamlet had no faith in 
the masses because of their political immaturity. He was re- 
pelled by the practical philistinism of the bourgeoisie. 
Shakespeare could find no solution to this choice of evils; 
he expressed himself in the character of Hamlet, who took 
refuge from the impossible choice in madness. Hamlet is 
a man of action delayed by the necessity of choosing be- 
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tween equally distasteful alternatives; a humanist who is 
able to discover in his own situation no humanistic alterna- 
tive.®® 

The Marxist interpretation makes up for one of the 
deficiencies of the Werder interpretation, for the former 
does attempt to embrace and explain the subjective field of 
Hamlet’s mind in terms of the socio-economic events which 
cause it to be what it is. The Marxist theory of Hamlet, 
however, falls into the group of familiar fallacies which we 
have come inevitably to expect from the Marxist interpre- 
tation of anything; Smirnov confuses occasion with cause, 
and he reads the accidents of history deterministically. On 
the first score, there is little doubt that Marxist theory has 
done scholarship a great turn by pointing out that while 
the economic level of social events is not the highest yet it is 
the most reliable, in the sense that it is the level on which 
all other social events rest. The economics level, in other 
words, furnishes the occasion to other levels, but not the 
cause since the distinction between occasion and cause is 
a perfectly vaHd one. An event may have one or more oc- 
casions, but it can have only one cause; occasion is historical, 
while cause is logical. The socio-economic events which 
have occasioned Hamlet’s lapse into madness may be, as 
Smirnov says, the occasions of that madness; but the as- 
sumption of Smirnov’s theory, to be good orthodox Marxism, 
has to make the further claim that the socio-economic events 
are also the cause of the madness; and this is something else 
again. Cause is always at a certain level; things can only 
be caused by something existing at their own level, they 
may be occasioned by things existing at practically any 

“8 A. A. Smirnov, Shakespeare: A Marxist Interpretation (New York, 
1936), p. 61 ff. 
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other level. Socio-economic events assuredly do not exist at 
the psychological level, nor does the psychological level 
have anything more in common with the socio-economic 
than occasions. 

On the second score, we find another fallacy which is 
not extremely different from the first, and indeed flows 
naturally from it. This fallacy has to do with that part of 
Marxist theory which is described as historical determinism; 
it is, in brief, the theory which asserts that the way things 
have happened is the way they have to happen. This theory 
is blasted altogether by the sheer novelty of events; for it 
is true that events resemble each other in many ways, yet no 
two events are exactly alike. History is a mixture of chance 
and cause; yet we are no more justified in confusing chance 
and cause than we are in confusing occasion and cause. 
Chance is not the same as cause and never will be; indeed, 
respectable theories of history try to separate out the pattern 
of history from actual history, i.e., its underlying cause 
which is independent of chance. Smirov’s Hamlet, then, is 
a prince who emerges from the maze of history only to dis- 
cover that social events have offered him two stimuli in the 
shape of economic alternatives which he finds equally dis- 
tasteful. It could never have happened otherwise. Faced with 
two disagreeable opposites of feudalism and primary ac- 
cumulation, Hamlet becomes a neurotic or psychotic; he 
retires to the insanity which inhibits purposive action. But 
in stating this simple answer to a difiScult problem, Smirnov, 
like the earlier objectivist in Hamlet interpretation, Werder, 
has exchanged one knowledge end-term for another. He has 
rejected the subjective interpretation of Hamlet for an ob- 
jective interpretation. But in so doing he has not got rid 
of the principal dilemma; for both objectivists and sub- 
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jectivists view the problem of Hamlet as though the answer 
must necessarily be found in the relation between the mind 
of Hamlet and the world about him. Is it his mind which 
works on the events at least so far as he is concerned (sub- 
jective version); or is it the social events at court which 
work on his mind (objective version) ? 

Before we can answer this question, it may be wise to 
examine some of the other objective theories of interpreta- 
tion which have been employed in the attempt to discover 
the true meaning of Hamlet. Two of these may be described, 
roughly, as the dramatic interpretation and the symbolic 
interpretation. 

The dramatic interpretation of Hamlet rests on the as- 
sumption that the play can be totally explained as a dramatic 
problem; that, in other words, the meaning of Hamlet is to 
be found in the stage of presentation, and found only there. 
Robertson, for instance, holds that the proper explanation of 
Hamlet is to be made in terms of Shakespeare’s attempt to 
use, and improve on, older material. All of the difficulties 
and special features of the play are caused by the effort of 
Shakespeare to create out of the somewhat intractable ma- 
terial of the sources in Kyd and Belleforest an aesthetic 
masterpiece.®® Stoll similarly wishes to explain Hamlet’s de- 
lay in carrying out his revenge solely as a stage and dramatic 
device.*® And, again, Wilson in much the same vein con- 
siders that the meaning of the play is that one which it held 
for Shakespeare’s contemporaries, more particularly for his 
audiences. The delay is a necessary technical device, nothing 
more, for the making of a play. Hamlet is a stage character, 

“9 J. M. Robertson, The Problem of “Hamlet” (London, 1919). 

““ E. E. Stoll, Hamlet: An historical and comparative study. “Research 
Publications of the University of Minnesota,” vol. VIII, no. 5 (Minneapolis, 
1919). 
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that explains everything; and we only come to grief in trying 
to pretend that there is more meaning in Hamlet than we 
should expect to find in a stage character.®^ 

The difficulties of such a view appear to be obvious. These 
critics also are taking the occasion of the play for its cause. 
Of course, Hamlet is a stage character; obviously, he is not 
a real person if by real person we mean one of flesh and 
blood. But does that limit his meaning rather than increase 
it.^ Many real flesh-and-blood persons have no particularly 
significant meaning, while many fictional characters have 
nothing else. To assume that the problem of artistic invention 
which presented itself to Shakespeare when he was busy 
adapting Kyd and Belleforest to his own purposes, or that 
the practical problem of putting the play on the stage suc- 
cessfully, constitute and indeed exhaust whatever meaning 
the play may have, is to confuse the occasion with the cause. 
Shakespeare is dead, but Hamlet is not; and whatever 
Shakespeare may have meant by the play is probably an 
answer we shall never know with any certainty, while what 
Hamlet means Hamlet itself is still here to tell us. A work 
of art has a life of its own. Such a meaning may or may 
not correspond to that which the artist intended to give it. 
There are artists who have builded better than they knew, 
and others who have builded worse than they intended. 
Shakespeare’s control over language would lead us to be- 
lieve that he wrote exactly what he meant. But in any case— 
and this is the important point— we have no way of finding 
out what he meant except from the play itself, and there 
it may or may not correspond with what the play means. 
But, since we lack the means of distinguishing, we may 
still endeavor to discover what the play means and let it 


J. D. Wilson, What Happens in Hamlet (New York, 1935). 
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go at that. In other words, we should not confuse what 
Shakespeare meant with what Hamlet means. Similarly, the 
problem of the play as a stage production in the early 
seventeenth century throws no final light on the meaning of 
the play now. The play itself has not changed, and we may 
presume that therefore its meaning has not changed, either. 
Both these dramatic arguments are essentially historical 
arguments and as such unsound. 

The last type of artistic theory which we shall consider 
is the symbolic interpretation. Unfortunately, these have 
been few in number. We may, however, consider one of the 
better known. Knight states that Hamlet is a symbol— the 
symbol, in fact, the symbol of Death. Hamlet is an imper- 
sonation of Death. Truth is evil. The climax of the play 
occurs in the first act, when the ghost appears. The rest of 
the play, contrary to the usual procedure, is a reverberation 
of this original explosion, and ends only with what Knight 
calls an “act of creative assassination.” There is nothing 
essentially wrong with this particular symbolic approach. 
The symbolism chosen, that of death, is a difficult one to 
fit into the entire play. The arguments which have been 
advanced in the past by the subjectivists are pertinent here. 
Hamlet represents the life of the intellect, an abundance 
of mental energy so great that it interferes with and inhibits 
physical action. But this is not death, it is life, albeit a life 
that is mental. Shakespeare was too profound a playwright 
to employ a symbolism so crude. Death is after all a figure 
allegorical in the most obvious sense of the term, whereas 
Shakespeare’s characters were nothing if not human. If they 
had other meanings, and there were few of them which did 
not, those other meanings can never be explained so simply: 

®2G. W. Knight, The Wheel of Fire (London, T930) , pp, 34-50. 
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Shakespeare is not to be explained in terms that would be 
sufficient for John Bunyan. 


rv 

The objective school, albeit its variety is greater than any- 
thing which the subjectivists have to offer, is never alto- 
gether satisfactory in any one of its branches. The sub- 
jectivists are partial, and so are the objectivists. Each tends 
to assume that the other is its only recognized adversary in 
the field of theory. Neither school has recognized that the 
alternatives are not exhausted by this choice, unless we 
assume as they assume that the choice has to be made up 
from the relation between Hamlet’s mind and the world. 
This is an epistemological relation, but there is no reason 
why we could not just as well appeal to the higher and more 
inclusive relationships of ontology. As soon as we make this 
resolve, we are led to grasp the immediate and important 
fact that the subject and the object do not exhaust the al- 
ternatives in ontology as they seem to do in epistemology. 
For ontology has the power of contributing a third realm 
(just as epistemplogy has the power of requiring it, if the 
epistemologists only knew). This third realm is that of 
logical and axiological possibility, a realm of real being, a 
whole from which actuality selects its parts, a realm of ideals 
and perfections, of ultimate unity and wholeness. In this 
realm, there is no change, no conflict, and no partiality, 
albeit its status is only that of possibility and not of a superior 
kind of actuality. Havdet, in short, lends itself perhaps also 
to a realistic interpretation, and by realism here is meant a 
belief in the independence of elements in the ontological 
realm of essence. It is the kind of realism which, in its 
broadest features, has been described many times by plulos- 
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ophers from Plato to Peirce and Whitehead. It is that kind 
of realism which Hamlet describes at the level of actuality 
or existence when he implies the animism in which all or- 
ganizations display some evidence of sensitivity however 
minimal, by arguing that 


Sense, sure, you have, 

Else you could not have motion; “ 

thus insisting that all things which have motion, that is, all 
things which are actual or existent, also have sense. It is, too, 
the same kind of realism which Hamlet describes at the level 
of a being which is independent of actuality, which governs 
actuality to some extent, and which at least dictates the 
future of actuality, when he declares that 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we will.** 

In the former case, we have a reaction-activity very close 
to that described by Montaigne and Bacon,®* as quoted in 
the contemporary value theory of Laird ®'^ and Whitehead,®* 
the “natural election” of all bodies all of which have some 
degree of “perception.” 

The realistic interpretation of Hamlet, using realism in 
the philosophical sense rather than in that current literary 
sense which means its direct opposite, does not depend upon 
the specific reading of particular passages in the play. It is 

Hamlet, III. iv, 70-1. 

Hamlet, V. ii, lo-ii. 

Essays, txans. Florio, bk. II, ch. xiv. 

6® Francis Bacon, Silva Silvarum, quoted in A. N. Whitehead, Science and 
the Modem World (New York, 1929), p. 60. 

S’" J. Laird, The Idea of Value (Cambridge, 1929.) 

A. N. \\Tiitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, 1929). 
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notorious that Shakespeare, like the Bible, will support al- 
most any kind of realism. We must, however, if we wish to 
claim any validity for the realism of Hamlet, find it in the 
play as a whole, in the very meaning of the play, rather than 
in the import of those few speeches in which it appears to 
be stated explicitly. For the philosophy of Hamlet is the 
philosophy which underlies the play as a whole, which is to 
be found in it implicitly, coloring everything that is stated 
rather than itself being explicitly stated. What, then, is that 
implicit philosophy? 

The Hamlet of realism is a Hamlet who understands the 
nature of the two ontological orders; he understands them, 
that is to say, as real things, and he understands them im- 
plicitly, not explicitly as philosophical concepts in the con- 
scious minds of philosophers who merely reflect in their 
thoughts what has being outside of such thoughts. No; for 
Hamlet is no philosopher; he is rather a thoughtful prince 
who insists upon basing his impulsive actions upon previous 
rationality, by thinking about the actions which shall be 
expected of him a little while before they are expected. He 
believes in the two ontological orders, and that very deeply. 

Let us suppose that he comprehends or, still better, that 
he feels the relationship between the two orders in terms 
of what-is and what-ought-to-be. The realm of essence is 
the realm of what-ought-to-be; the realm of actuality or 
existence is the realm of what-is. Now, assuredly, what-is 
is not altogether what-ought-to-be. Hamlet, as an human 
being, lives to some extent at both levels. Reflectively, he is 
able to contemplate things-as-they-ought-to-be, while at the 
same time he lives in an actual world of things-as-they-are. 
The discrepancy is too great when it happens that “the times 
are out of joint,” and Hamlet does not feel that he should 
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have been the one bom to set them right. He is delayed in 
his action of revenge for the murder of his father by the 
necessity for, and the difficulty of, seeing how the ideal can 
be made actual. In the words of one critic, “He is the prince 
of philosophical speculators, and because he cannot have his 
revenge perfect, according to the most refined idea his w'ish 
can form, he misses it altogether.” ®® Hazlitt’s language fol- 
lows the subjectivism of his day, when ideas in the mind 
were confused with the universals they reflected. Hazlitt 
meant, of course, or at least should have meant, that Hamlet 
is the prince of implicit philosophical speculators, and be- 
cause he cannot have his actions perfect, according to the 
highest ideals his thoughts can discover, he refrains alto- 
gether. 

Now, that is not the end of the story. The sequel con- 
tains the tragedy. For while Hamlet is endeavoring to 
discover the modus operandi for bringing the two worlds 
together— the world of the perfect and the ideal on the one 
hand, and the world of imperfection and conflict on the 
other— and for making the ideal actual, events force his hand. 
He is driven to impulsive action by what happens around 
him. Having been desirous of the murder only of Claudius, 
he became wiUy-nilly the murderer of Polonius and Laertes 
as weU as of Claudius, to say nothing of the deaths of Ophelia 
and Gertmde, for which he is responsible, even though un- 
intentionally so. Through his absolute and uncompromising 
attitude and his unwillingness to accept anything less than 
perfection, he becomes a victim of the logic of events, just 
as do the characters in the tragedies of Aeschylus. “Hamlet,” 
Dr. Johnson assured us, “is, through the whole piece, rather 
an instrument than an agent. After he has, by the strategem 

Hazlitt, op. cit.^ loc. ck. 
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of the play, convicted the King, he makes no attempt to 
punish him; and his death is at last effected by an incident 
which Hamlet had no part in producing.” 

Thus he who demanded too much of events is rewarded 
by becoming their helpless victim. Instead of directing events, 
he follows them blindly; and instead of a will which imposes 
his plans to some extent upon others, he allows chance to 
direct his adventures altogether. He had been unwilling to 
meet actuality halfway; he had refused to act in accordance 
with the nature of things which dictates that actuality shall 
never be perfect and that ideals mediated in their application 
are yet better than no ideals at all; and so actuality, conflict, 
irrationality took their revenge upon him in the way in 
which the limitations of everything actual demand: he be- 
came not a leader but one led, not a kii^ but a corpse, to- 
gether with the corpse of that same King whose place in life 
he had wished to take, but wished to take only upon con- 
ditions laid down by himself to life in general, and which 
life in general had been unwilling to accept. 

The moral is that the man of contemplation, who en- 
deavors to carry into actual practice the absolute and un- 
compromising variety of idealism, will end with the worse 
sort of impulsive, irrational and unconsidered action: un- 
decided, immediate and arbitrary action. The tragedy of 
Hamlet is the tragedy of the reversal of roles of him, who, 
unlike Aristotle, does not admit that while one hundred is 
the goal, fifty is yet nearer to one hundred than is ten, and 
five times more desirable, even to those who long for the 
hundred, and who recognize the compromise involved in 
accepting anything less. There is a vast difference between 
intuitions which are based upon prior reasonings and those 

’'OS. Johnson, The Flays of Shakespeare^ vol, viii, p. 311. 
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which are not. The former variety is the better; reason must 
guide the intuition. But, having reasoned, we must be pre- 
pared to act from the reason-dictated intuitions without 
hesitation, almost after the fashion of the impulsive man 
of action whose intuitions have not had the benefit of any 
prior reasonings at all. To act from reason directly is to 
commit the fallacy of rational dogmatism, and to aid in 
earning reason itself a bad name. 

In offering here one more interpretation of the meaning 
of Hamlet, the intention is to make a positive contribution 
to interpretation, but with the equipment of philosophy 
rather than with that of scholarship. Hence the reference 
to the authorities whose names have graced the scholarly 
tradition has only the purpose of revealing the type of 
criticism which the present view would afford. The heart 
of this chapter lies primarily in its constructive effort at 
interpretation and not in its destructive criticism. In brief, 
this interpretation depends upon the metaphysical assump- 
tion that Hamlet is the ‘actual thing’ par excellence. He has 
the human power of self-awareness, which all other things 
lack. As a consequence of this lack, actual things other than 
human beings are helpless playthings of the logic and chance 
of events. Human beings are, exceptionally, to some extent 
masters of their destiny. When, however, they hesitate or 
fail to take advantage of their power of self-awareness, or 
ratiocination, in order to exercise the limited control over 
their environment which as thinking beings they enjoy, 
they become, at the social level, the same helpless playthings 
of the logic and chance of events as the non-human actual 
things always are. To possess the power to reason constitutes 
the first human prerogative; and to possess the ability to 
apply the results of that reasoning, by means of what may 



be called enlightened impulse, to relevant occasions for ac- 
tion constitutes the second human prerogative. To deny the 
second is to vitiate the intention of the first, and hence to 
precipitate chance in events shorn of their natural logic. 
Such at least is one possible interpretation, a philosophical 
one, of the meaning of the play. 



Chapter XII 


THE SCIENTIFIC OUTLOOK OF CEZANNE 


J/OR some while now it has 
been the fashion to write about C^zaime. Numerous ex- 
hibitions of his paintings have been held and a flood of 
criticism in notices and books has poured forth; yet much 
remains to be seen and said. The reason for this is that his 
peculiar approach to art was the kind which continues to 
excite interest in the medium itself. We get from him not 
only an aesthetic enjoyment but an imagination stimulated 
to dwell upon the possibilities of painting. No derogation 
of other painters, whose more conventional mastery of their 
craft has been responsible for canvases of great truth and 
beauty, is implied by the impetus given to the study of aes- 
thetics by CeSzanne. It simply happens that at the turn 
of the century a high suggestiveness was imparted to paint- 
ing at Aix. 

Ever since Plato remarked that the excellence or beauty 
of every work of art is due to the observance of measure, 
the ambition has actually existed in the world to measure 
values. No progress at aU has been made in that direction, but 

71 Statesman, 284 A. 
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the aim has persisted. Along with it has always gone the 
belief, based on faith supported by reason, that what is to 
be measured is not a creation of the human imagination but 
rather an integral objective ingredient of the world. For 
obviously if a thing is to be measured, it is required first 
to exist. If what we wished to measure was only our own 
creation, then psychology could fulfill very well the task 
of ascertaining its character, for it would of course have no 
objective properties. Whenever aesthetic value is held to 
be subjective, or at least relative to the subject, it is also 
held to be non-mathematical, a product of sensations which 
is somehow transcendental and incurably elusive. This view 
has in fact often been taken. But the Platonic school of 
aesthetics, which has stubbornly survived, consists in pre- 
cisely the opposite view. It maintains that aesthetic value 
does exist in its own right with its own mathematical proper- 
ties, susceptible of being discovered and known as such. 

The nature of measurement involves more than number. 
Measurement has been identified by those who recognize 
the prior importance of essences as treating only of surfaces. 
But Plato showed that measurement involves more than 
magnitude or the notion of greater and less; it involves also 
the notion of the mean.'^^ The doctrine of the mean is per- 
haps the most distorted and generally misunderstood doc- 
trine which has ever been set forth. It has been interpreted 
as the middle between two extremes, the halfway, the com- 
promise, the average. But these are not the words Plato used 
to describe it. He did refer to it as a mean or standard 
removed from the extremes, that is true, but he also described 
it as “the fit and the opportune and the due.” He evidently 
Statesman, 283-4. 
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meant by the mean some kind of just proportion and not 
an average. 

It is a primary requisite of all logical analysis that the ele- 
ments of any stage exist on the same analytical level. In the 
analysis of measurement, we find that at the first stage it 
is divided into two categories, magnitude and mean. At first 
glance, these do not appear to be comparable. But if we can 
find another pair of terms into which these can be translated, 
perhaps the comparability which depends upon existence at 
the same level of analysis will reveal itself. Such indeed is 
the case. Another name for magnitude is extension; would 
not another name for mean be intension? Thus it is the 
extension and intension which is to be measured. But once 
again we can penetrate one analytical level further, at least 
on the side of extension. Extension is not only number, it 
is order; and order is composed of number and structure. 
Let us substitute for our terms once more; for number we 
shall use algebra, and for structure geometry. Instead of 
order we shall refer to system. Then it is true that the speci- 
fication of a system will have to be in terms of both algebra 
and geometry: possibly it is better to say that it will have 
to be in terms of the algebraic functions of a geometric 
system. 

Such an understanding of measurement will give us a new 
kind of interpretation of the meaning of normative science, 
and of one kind of normative science in particular: aesthetics. 
Here the notion of a mean or average is replaced with its 
true idea, that of intensive proportionality. In the develop- 
ment of such an interpretation, particularly in, aesthetics, the 
geometric system must be discovered before values can be as- 
signed to it quantitatively. Thus the artist who makes assess- 
ments of the geometric properties of his subject-matter has 
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gone along a little on the way toward the quantitative 
analysis of his art. The fact that such a background of theory 
as we have been presenting may not be known to him ex- 
plicitly is beside the point. Most artists know only something 
about what they are doing, and even the greatest artist is only 
dimly conscious of the direction toward which he is driving. 
The work contains what it contains, regardless of what he 
does or does not know. In great artists and their art, despite 
the obvious separation between the man and his work, there 
is still some faint evidence of a self-conscious knowledge 
of the goal and the method of attainment. In other words, 
only the very greatest artists know what they are doing, 
and they know only a little. But the work that they do does 
know. Occasionally what the work says and what the artist 
says coincide, but that is rare. They coincide in the case of 
Cezanne and his paintings. 

It will help to clarify the observations to be made upon the 
nature of Cezanne’s contribution to painting if we devote a 
few words to the most important of the environmental factors 
which must have been influential, before we come to his let- 
ters and canvases. The ethos, the value-atmosphere of a given 
date and place, colors all who live within its reach. The 
dates of Cezanne’s life, 1839-1906, correspond to one of the 
most energetic periods in the advance of modem physical 
and biological science, and the corresponding increase in 
the acquaintance with the procedure of science. All the 
events which led to the discovery of relativity theory in 
macroscopic physics, of quantum theory in microscopic 
physics, took place roughly within these dates. It is safe to 
assume that what was ‘in the air’ for the scientists was so 
also, if to a lesser degree, for everyone else, in the order of 
their awareness and sensitivity to the forces of the day. 
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Cezanne, a sensitive and intelligent man, was certainly no 
exception. Despite his complete absorption in his painting, 
to the exclusion of almost all other interests, he could not 
very weU help being somewhat under the influence of the 
ethos of his period. As a Frenchman living in the nineteenth 
century, as a man of considerable intelligence, despite the 
single-mindedness of his concentration upon the problems 
of his particular art, he could not possibly have avoided 
coming to some extent under the spell and meaning of 
natural science and its surest attributes. The most obvious 
merit of natural science for those who have not pursued its 
essential and logical definition is the method which it em- 
ploys. Cezanne in painting was following a method also, 
the artistic method which he perhaps could not have de- 
scribed in detail and with all the logical rigor he held it to 
possess, but which he knew to exist independently of him, 
and to be as dependable a logical affair as the scientific 
method. 

Artists are fond of stressing the irrational and incor- 
rigibly individual nature of their craft, and each insists at 
every opportunity that only the artist he is could do what he 
has done. The abstract nature and generic quality of the 
method of art is overlooked by them as is also' the etemality 
of the aesthetic values sought. Scientists, on the other hand, 
are fond of stressing the logical character of thek undertak- 
ing, and they insist that others, given the same opportunities 
and interests, could do what they have done. The artistic 
and scientific methods are of course not the same but they 
do contain resemblances. Both are logical methods, capable 
of abstraction from particular instances of their application. 
The artist no less than the scientist can safely omit the in- 
sistence upon the peculiarity of his own contribution. Lesser 
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artists fear oblivion unless credit is given where it is due: 
to their own spirit. 

The influence of Cezanne should have changed the view- 
point of the artist to one of complete detachment, for he 
approached his own subject-matter with all the rigor and 
logical objectivity of the disinterested physical scientist. He 
was very clear, for instance, about the distinction between 
the artist and his work. The work is important, he pointed 
out, the artist is not.'’^® The distinction is strongly reinforced 
by the difference between the personality of Cezanne the 
man, and the character of his work in painting. Personally 
he was a conservative, a self-confessedly weak creature, 
fearful of the wiles of the world, strongly reliant upon the 
Catholic Church, frugal and hard-fisted in money matters, 
anxious to conform in every way possible to the demands 
of custom, a true Provengal. His painting was far otherwise, 
departing sharply from what was accepted and academic 
in his day, marking his identification with the radicals in 
painting. 

For Cezanne the method of painting was not unlike the 
method of science in its rigor and in its search for external 
and objective properties in nature. The few remarks which 
remain to us illustrate his opinion concerning the method of 
painting. The tart reference made in his old age to the 
“kingdom of engineers” is belied by the scientific vocabu- 
lary which conveyed his thoughts during his flourishing. 
Cezanne had read Kant, and the moral “kingdom of ends” 
must have been in his mind. He asserted that sensations were 

Gersde Mack, Paid Cezanne (New York, 1936, Knopf), p. 355 (here- 
inafter QM). 
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the basis of his work and described painting by his under- 
standing of the method as “studying,” more particularly 
as “experimenting.” He considered “painting as a means 
of expressing sensations;” but not sensations subjectively 
considered, after the maimer of psychological idealism. He 
meant rather “sensations in the presence of nature^ His 
“meditations, brush in hand” was not internal; it was acute 
conducted observation in the service of nature, like that 
of the scientist. But what the artist looked for in nature 
differed from what the scientist sought. The resemblance 
had to be kept to the logical rigor of an abstract and objec- 
tive method. Cezanne was no abject and slavish imitator 
of science and its method. He knew, for example, that there 
were no straight lines in nature except for the scientist and 
that the artist would not be an artist if he put them there. 

Cezanne conceived of himself after the manner of an 
experimental scientist; yet the purpose of his experiments, as 
of those of the true scientist, was not simply to record facts. 
For Cezanne, the “motif” of which he wrote was of the 
nature of an hypothesis; it was not a fact so much as a 
factual suggestion for further exploration. The artist in 
Cezanne’s view was no more a mere reporter than he was 
a subjective idealist spinning canvases from his own private 
fancies. The sensationalistic school emphasizes sensation; but 

7 * GM, 392. 

Ambrose VoUard, Foul Cexmne, trans. H. L. van Doren (New York, 
1923, Brown), p. 141. 
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Cezanne’s sensations in the presence of nature yielded form 
as well as content. The greatness of the artist is partly at 
least a function of the magnitude and importance of the 
form that he sees. He was the empirical artist, then, observ- 
ing in nature the forms of geometry. 

The artist 

. . . must see in nature the cylinder, the sphere, the cone, all put 
into perspective, so that every side of an object, of a plane, re- 
cedes to a central point. The parallel lines at the horizon give the 
extension, that is a section of nature, or, if you prefer, of the 
spectacle which the Eater omnifotens aeteme Deus spreads be- 
fore our eyes. The perpendicular lines at the horizon give the 
depth. Now to us nature appears more in depth than in surface, 
hence the necessity for the introduction into our vibrations of 
light, represented by reds and yellows, of enough blue tones to 
make the atmosphere perceptible. 

These are the words of no naive artist but®^ of the self- 
conscious speculator recording a full theoretical analysis. 
It is the geometry of the subject-matter which he is expound- 
ing in terms of a logical method, both involving complete 
independence and objectivity so far as the artist is concerned. 
The latter is introduced only as an operator compelled to a 
certain discovery by the admissions and limitations of the 
perspective he happens to occupy. 

Let us apply them to a Cezanne painting, say. La Matson 
du Fendu. Here, it is obvious, the dark patch of shadow is 
the central point in the canvas toward which the sides of 
objects and planes, i.e., houses in perspective, recede. There 
are parallel lines of the horizon and of the hillside just below 
it, and, to give depth, and the perpendicular lines of roof, 
chimney, house comer and trees. Depth in the painting is 

8‘G^, 377-8. 
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certainly more in evidence than surface. And the vibrations 
of light, of reds and yellows, filtered through blue tones, 
are present as predicted. Although written some thirty-one 
years later than La Mahon du Pendu was completed, 
Cezanne’s presumably general abstraction of his form was 
accurate for at least one of his particular canvases and his 
start for many others. 

Like all great pathfinders, however, Cezanne never felt 
that his work was complete, that he had found his road and 
had now only to follow it. Nor was he attempting to in- 
vestigate nature in the hope that it would yield up to him 
its secrets in universal form; he was no victim of inverse 
probability. Instead, he was busily engaged in defending 
theory with experiment in the accepted scientific fashion. 
He was, as he put it, “defending theoretically the results of 
my experiments.” He had entertained profound hypotheses 
on the score of painting; but they were not naked: he had, 
he thought, some reasons for holding them. What was still 
necessary, what in fact is always necessary when the ex- 
perimental scientist reaches the experimental or laboratory 
stage in his investigations, was to show that the hypotheses 
were allowed by nature, that is to say, were not disproved by 
any of the facts which are relevant. “The only thing that 
is really difficult is to prove what one believes. So I am 
going on with my researches” —“researches in painting” 
of course. 

It was in terms of the empirical discovery of form that 
Cezanne found his direction. He did not seek in what he 
presupposed for confirmation of the forms which his sensa- 
tions in the presence of nature revealed to be there. It was 
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in the overcoming or reconciling of obstacles put in his way 
by a stubborn subject-matter; otherwise he would not have 
complained that “Nature presents the most prodigious dif- 
ficulties.” Nature presents no difficulties to those who are 
engaged in reading form into it; only to those extracting 
form out of it. We have no trouble in imagining anything; 
but we do have trouble in discovering what we suspect to 
exist externally and independently of the modes of our 
perception. 

All artists, from the extreme of the most conventional and 
‘true to hfe’ academicians to the most unrestrictedly im- 
aginative and ‘free,’ must compose their works out of ele- 
ments reaching them from the external world, and this is 
the situation whether it be self-consciously recognized or 
not. An unicorn is a horse having a single horn in the middle 
of his forehead, and while there are no actual living unicorns, 
there are in existence for the artists to observe, both horses 
and single horns. What is new in art is the relating of ele- 
ments; the elements related are not new. Artists differ ■with 
respect to the particular elements their perspectives allow 
them to perceive, and also with respect to the particular 
relations which their abstract knowledge and peculiar in- 
terest compels them to introduce. 

Cezanne’s emphasis was not on qualitative elements but on 
logical ones. For him, color was not an additive quality but 
remained subservient to the form of which it was an integral 
part. “Uesprit ni mmterde" he exclaimed at all attempts to 
capture the spirit of art discursively; ®® yet he could write 
that he was “progressing toward the logical development of 
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what we see and feel by studying nature,” because of his 
logical postulates which demanded nothing less than the 
postulation of logic. He returned to the point again and 
^ain. “One must penetrate what is in front of one and per- 
severe in expressing oneself as logically as possible.” 

There is some evidence which points toward the fact 
that Cezanne may have been influenced by the realistic tradi- 
tion of the Platonic aesthetics which is so strongly present 
in Schopenhauer’s aesthetics if not in his metaphysics. By 
realism here is meant not the materialism which the term 
conveys in contemporary art criticism but the meaning which 
it has in metaphysics: that is, the theory held by Plato that 
values and universals have their being independently of hu- 
man awareness and indeed of all actuality. Certainly Cezanne 
had read Schopenhauer.®® He did not, it seems, like to talk 
about art, and he wasted as little time as possible on that some- 
times fruitless but often stimulating variety of relaxation. Be- 
ing very decided in his views, perhaps he only meant that he 
had little patience to expend on listening to the other man’s 
theories. For he had very decided “theories about painting” 
and on occasion “deluged” his friends with them.®® His own 
theory was explicit enough. “Everything, particularly in 
art,” he wrote, “ is theory developed and applied in contact 
with nature.” 

Cezanne was undoubtedly a realist who believed that aes- 
thetic values exist independently in nature and are to be 
discovered there by the artist. He also believed that such 
values have a logical structure by which they can be grasped 
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in art. For this purpose, he held, there exists a logical method 
of art. All his work as experimental in the sense that he was 
groping for principles, abstract and immutable, whereby the 
objective values which gave rise to “sensations in the presence 
of nature” could be recorded. 



Chapter XIII 


THE ART OF THE DANCE 


XHERE is much comfort in 
the thought that the values which we seek in the activity 
of the present are themselves impervious to time and change. 
Theoretically at least it would appear that there ought to 
be some constant relation between the values of things and 
their endurance: what bears the greater value ought to persist 
the longer. Great art has in the past frequently manifested 
tremendous powers of survival; frequently, yet not always. 
The exceptions to this hypothesis are sufficient to disprove 
it. We cannot, for instance, bring ourselves to believe that 
the sculpture of Phidias which has lasted was sufficiently 
worthier than the paintings of Polygnotus which have not, 
to merit the discrepancy in their survival periods. Never- 
theless, if art has value, we cannot rid ourselves of the con- 
viction that it ought to survive. What, then, are we to think 
of those arts which are notoriously ephemeral in their 
material? Canvases and paints are more perishable than clays 
and stones, quite irrespective of what is or is not done 
with them in painting and sculpture. And there are, besides 
these, arts whose very nature precludes survival. 

S02 
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Among the latter there stands out prominently the art of 
the dance. The material of the dance as an art form consists 
in human bodies and their movements. Ever since the dis- 
covery was made that a given man is mortal, and that his 
mortality could be inferred from the mortality of all human 
beings, a discovery which probably greatly antedates the 
life and death of Socrates, the material of the art of the 
dance has been recognized as a thing which comes into be- 
ing and soon passes away. But this is true not only of the 
material, for the form of the dance itself has suffered a similar 
fate. Why? We have found the means for the recording of 
many subtle things, including even human speech. Can we 
not discover a way to preserve the form of the dance, so that 
a literature of the classic dance can be preserved and occasion- 
ally brought to life, just as music maintains its own achieve- 
ments? Before we can enter into the rather difficult question 
of how to preserve the discoveries of the dance, it may be 
well to consider just what the dance is, and to ask of what 
it is that the art of the dance primarily consists. 

It is a well-known fact that so far as we know there have 
been no danceless people. All peoples have had dances at one 
time or another, and have danced for one reason or another. 
Almost every human emotion and almost every human oc- 
casion has been celebrated in the dance. There has been a 
dance to solemnize marriage, to mourn death, to celebrate 
birth, to gird for war, to establish peace, and so forth. A 
list of the dances of the American Indians of various tribes 
would be sufficient to furnish some idea of the fantastically 
wide range which dancing has managed to cover. In western 
Europe, at the court of Louis XIV, where the ballet began 
with the ballets de cow, almost every significant event fur- 
nished the occasion for the invention and performance of 
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the dance, from marriages and births to military campaigns, 
visits of eminent foreigners and the signing of peace treaties. 
The fact is that dancing is a universal human activity, and 
includes relations with practically all other human activities. 
That would appear to make our problem simpler, and it 
does in one way, but there is another way in which it does 
not. For while dancing seems to have a continuity as pro- 
longed as that of any other institution in human culture, 
this is not equally true of the dances themselves. The content 
of the dance, in so far as the dance celebrates other human 
activities, is irrelevant if not spurious. Dances to bring rain 
and dances to prepare for war have in common the fact that 
they are dances. And there must be an element common to 
all sorts of dances sufficient to enable us to recognize that 
they are dances. We have, then, the problem of discovering 
what this element is. 

The element which various dances have in common is 
obviously not the function they serve or are intended to 
serve. We cannot hope to find in sexual pleasure, religious 
supplication or political rejoicing that common thread which 
holds the dances together. We must, in other words, learn 
to distinguish between the dance as a celebration and the 
dance as an art. The element which makes an art of the dance 
is obviously some secondary quality, often unknown and un- 
intended; and this quality we may name the aesthetic quality. 
For while the dance may, it is true, give sexual pleasure, 
appease the desire for religious supplication or furnish an 
outlet for the celebration of some successful solution to a 
political issue, and while those persons dancing may regard 
any other purpose as secondary and even incidental and un- 
necessary to the human satisfactions which the dance seems 
to have furnished, it still may be that the secondary purpose 
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of the dance is, from the point of view of the dance itself, that 
is, from the point of view of the objective conditions of the 
dance as a thing in the world, more important than the pri- 
mary. In essence the dance is an art among other arts and 
yet in some way set apart from them. We shall have to call 
upon some prior definition of art, and then examine the 
dance empirically in order to discover how under that defini- 
tion the particular art of the dance can be singled out from 
the others. 

The universality of dancing among human beings raises 
another and more serious difficulty in the path of the at- 
tempt to understand the nature of the art of the dance. 
Plainly, there can be no such thing as a conscious art-form 
which is (a) not accomplished by human beings for the 
most part, and which is (b) devoted exclusively to human 
beings. So far as (a) is concerned, it is clear that the plastic 
arts, for instance, are worked by human beings, although 
with objective materials and for the achievement of a pur- 
pose which lies beyond human beings in that the works of 
art which are made are expected, if they prove to have any 
value, to survive objectively and independently the lives of 
the artists who are responsible for them. How does this apply 
in the case of the dance? The art of the dance works not 
with objective materials but in a sense with subjective ones: 
with the bodies of human beings themselves. The objective 
materials employed are obviously only supporting and 
extraneous materials, such as costumes, scenery, etc. The 
dance, like other arts, is accomplished by human beings; 
thus far there is no difficulty. But (b) does raise a difficulty, 
for while other arts have an objective purpose which merits 
survival beyond the lives of artists, the dance does not seem 
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to do so equally. When the dancers die, the dances they have 
performed die with them. 

The objection to the argument raised in the assumption of 
this position may consist of the argument from choreog- 
raphy. Choreography is the structural part of the dance, 
the record, often written, of dance forms and the design of 
particular dances. But is there any actual choreography 
worthy of the name? Can we argue for choreography as 
we can, say, for written music? There have been, of course, 
elaborate systems of names, notations and instructions for 
dances, but these have always been fairly crude when we 
consider the intricacies and complexities, the subtle varia- 
tions and differences, possible to the moving human form. 
The range of dance forms that have been practiced at one 
time and place or another is almost too great to contem- 
plate, including as it does everything from the complex 
group dances of primitive peoples to the comparatively 
simple closed couple, turning dances of our modem 
Western society. But even in the latter case, what success can 
choreography have had? Many of us know to our sorrow 
that we may take lessons from professionals in the art of the 
dance, we may learn the steps carefully one after the other, 
and still ourselves not be able to execute them with any 
rhythm or grace. How can we expect to write down for 
others dances which we ourselves are unable to leam well at 
first hand? And if this is pardy true of simple, closed couple, 
turning dances, how much more trae must it be of complex 
group dances? 

Let us leave for a moment the question of the recording of 
dances, in order to ask another question which may prove 
more fundamental. For we still have to settle the problem 
arising from the fact that there can be no conscious art-form 
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which is devoted exclusively to human beings. Subjectivists 
will be inclined to wonder about that; it will seem to them 
that the end of all the arts is the serving of human beings in 
some way or other. Thus we are driven back to the question 
of what art in general is for. To philosophers who have any 
faith in logic, the question will sound like a demand for the 
definition of art, as indeed it is. We are not likely to dis- 
cover a definition which will satisfy everybody, but, since 
we do require a definition in order to proceeed with our 
inquiry it may as well be a definition which has some chance 
of satisfying at least the demands of the present inquiry. To 
the philosophical realist, that is, to one who believes in the 
independent being of universals and values quite apart from 
all considerations of knowledge and experience, there is a 
contradiction between ‘art-form,’ on the one hand, and the 
qualification, ‘devoted exclusively to human beings,’ on the 
other. For if to be real means to exist, or to have being, 
independent of the knowledge and experience of human be- 
ings, then to be a real art-form must mean to be an art-form 
independent of human knowledge and experience. 

At this point it is essential to introduce a distinction be- 
tween the historical origins of things and the logical status 
of things. While theoretically works of art would not have 
to be made by human beings in order to be works of art, 
since a work of art made by any other action, such as the 
action of a river on wood, or of earth movements on stone, 
would equally be a work of art, it is true nevertheless that 
most works of art of which we do have knowledge and 
experience are works of art made by human beings. Yet the 
fact that works of art come about through human agency 
does not limit them to human ends. We may, in support of 
this thesis, paradoxically raise the rather hazardous question 
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of why artists themselves produce works of art. The motives 
of artists are mixed; some work for fame, others for money. 
But there are still others who may work for what we call 
an unmixed and pure motive: for the satisfaction of the 
artistic impulse itself. This impulse is not directed primarily 
toward such secondary ends as money-making or fame-seek- 
ing (though these and others like them may be present) but 
toward the appreciation of the values of being. The artistic 
process is a kind of inquiry, directed toward the discovery of 
values hitherto not available, or toward the enrichment of 
values which are available only in a more tenuous form. The 
pure artistic impulse is a detached and disinterested one that 
does not aim at the benefiting of the artist but on the con- 
trary iavolves the giving of himself by the artist to a consider- 
able degree. It is a form of worship, a way of appreciating the 
existence of values, without there being necessarily any bene- 
fit from the action except the highly secondary and derived 
benefit of relief. The psyche of the artist is temporarily 
relieved by the practicing of the artistic process, which con- 
sists in the objectification of some artistic increment, much 
as, in a cruder way, his physiological organism is relieved by 
cruder forms of evacuation. He does what he does because 
he must, and because he feels emptier and weaker but better 
after he has done it. The function of art, then, directs the 
artist to something which lies or ought to be made to lie 
outside himself. That something consists of values which had 
not before been actualized but which had had their being as 
possibilities until the artist had succeeded in actualizing them. 

We are now in a position to return to our original dilemma 
and to reconsider it in the light of the viewpoint which 
insists that to be made a work of art means to have some 
existence independent of the artist, an independence toward 
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which he himself strove when he was engaged in its making. 
The conscious art-form must not, indeed cannot, be ‘devoted 
exclusively to human beings.’ The dance is, as we have al- 
ready noted, an art, and it is, moreover, an art in which 
human bodies together with their movement furnish both the 
form and the material. In what sense is an art so composed 
successful in attaining anything, any values, which are inde- 
pendent of the human being? The question sounds like an 
impossible one, since it seems to contain a contradiction. The 
contradiction consists in the fact that an art which uses the 
human being as a means is expected to answer to one of 
the objective requirements of art by furnishing an end be- 
yond the human. It is our task, then, to show that this con- 
tradiction can be resolved. The resolution will rely upon 
our being able to draw the same distinction between the 
performances of the dance and the purpose for which the 
dance is performed. It should be unnecessary to add that our 
understanding of the non-human end of art does not pre- 
clude its having an incidental and proximate human end. 
Works of art made by human beings naturally give rise to 
the delight of appreciation in human beings. We have simply 
to insist that this is not their chief end, however much it may 
be a very desirable by-product. 

First of all it will be necessary to rule out human motives. 
We have observed that practically every kind of human pur- 
pose is served by dances of one sort or another, and that 
among these may be counted hunting, war, the fertility of 
crops, erotic excitement. These are human ends and they are 
served by the dance, and no doubt the dance is served to 
some extent by them in the sense of being stimulated by 
them. But they are not the chief ends of the dance. For they 
differ among themselves while the dance in being a dance 
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does not differ in serving them. There is, therefore, a prop- 
erty of the dance which does not find its motive in the human 
ends, individual and social, which the dance may incidentally 
serve. The human body may be the material of the dance but 
it is not the end for the sake of which the dance exists. The 
human body so far as the dance is concerned is a symbol 
referring beyond the human to the artistic, to the values in- 
dependent of human beings in terms of which works of art 
represent human awareness and adoring. We may presume 
that the chief end of the art of the dance is identical with 
that of art in general, that the dance is intended primarily 
to serve the end of actualizing value which was not hitherto 
actual and of enriching values which have but a tenuous 
hold on existence. 

The dance is an art executed by the movement of human 
bodies. The human body together with its movements is in 
this connection simply the material of the dance. We may 
conceive of artists of the dance employing their bodies in 
the same extraneous way in which they might employ a seem- 
ingly more objective material, such as musical instruments, 
clay, or building materials. To the extent to which the artist 
employs his body in this way it is an artistic material and 
not his body, and this assertion is in no way dimmed by the 
fact that his body is the exclusive material of the dance. The 
human body of the artist is also employed by the artist in 
other arts; he must make motions and perform actions with 
his body when he paints, carves stone, or writes music, say; 
but in these cases the human body is not the only artistic 
material, whereas in the dance it is. Nevertheless, the human 
body, in the case of the dance, is just as much an objective 
artistic material as any other medium in any other art, and 
must be so regarded. Thus we may conclude that the dance 
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is an art in which the human body exclusively is employed 
in order to actualize values beyond the human which were 
not hitherto actualized, or to eiuich such values having but 
a tenuous hold on existence. 

There is no accepted definition of art or beauty which can 
be applied officially to the art of the dance. There is, there- 
fore, no unfaithfulness to traditional principles in arbitrarily 
establishing a pair of definitions and in assigning them to the 
duty of serving as the universals regarding art under which 
the art of the dance can be a particular case. There are good 
metaphysical as well as empirical reasons for supposing that 
beauty consists in the internal elections of the whole for the 
parts, the intrinsic elections of things, the perfection and 
harmony of the whole. Art is the deliberate apprehension of 
beauty. Since here we are primarily concerned with the art 
of the dance rather than with the fascinating but exceedingly 
complex question of the nature of art, we shall assume that 
this definition of art is acceptable, and proceed to examine 
further the nature of the particular art which is the art of 
the dance. 

The artist seems to derive much satisfaction from the 
thought that in his art, whichever it may be, other arts are 
combined and employed, and that therefore it is supreme 
among the arts. For instance, it has been observed that in 
the dance the plastic arts and music are conjoined and uti- 
lized. Most dances are danced to music of some sort, and they 
are plastic in that they are constituted of variations upon the 
same geometry that characterizes painting and sculpture, with 
the addition that in the case of dancing we have the mathe- 
matics of motion. Were this to be the truth, then music 
would be among the lowliest of the arts; for music is em- 
ployed by other arts but itself employs no other. But there 
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is no genuine derogation of music attained thereby; music 
is as great as any other art. To attempt to discover a hierarchy 
or gradation existing among the arts by means of which the 
arts could be placed over or under one another in terms of 
their relative value is an effort which has not succeeded thus 
far, however valuable the ambition may be. Art is art; and 
any art which furthers the end of art is as much an art 
(though not necessarily as much of art) as any other. It is 
illuminating that the dance seems to resemble the plastic arts 
in its movement and to borrow from music in its rhythms, 
but it does not whoUy explain the dance. We want to ac- 
count for the dance not only by explaining that it is an art, 
and by its chief artistic purpose which does not distinguish 
it from the other arts, but by also explaining its uniqueness 
among the arts and the peculiarities whereby it is set apart. 
If we can accomplish this second step, we shall have satis- 
fied the classic demands of definition in that we shall have 
explained the genus art of which dancing is a species and 
the nature of the difference which sets the dance apart from 
other species. Then we can at least make the claim of having 
offered an attempt to understand the nature of the art of the 
dance. 

Wherein does the dance differ from other arts? We have 
already stated one difference in asserting that the dance em- 
ploys as material the human body exclusively, for that is 
true of no other art, and we have also asserted that in using 
the human body as material the dance has accepted a means 
which is exceedingly ephemeral: not only do human bodies 
pass away, but the movements in which those bodies engage 
while dancing are even more temporary and even sooner 
lost. But the singularity of the dance does not stop there. Man 
qua man exists at many empirical levels. He has a physical 
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being, in that he has mass, density and dimensions in common 
with other objects which have only physical properties, e.g., 
a mountain. But he also has biological properties, such as 
life, with its growth, self-repair and reproduction; and these 
he shares with other biological beings which have only bio- 
logical properties, e.g., a paramecium. Similarly, he also has 
psychological and social properties. Now, art is a phenom- 
enon existing at the social, or cultural, level; it is an institu- 
tion of human society by means of which society endeavors 
to reach beyond the human. If the art of the dance is that 
art which employs as material the human body exclusively, 
the next question ought to be, how much of the human body 
does it employ.^ For by human body is here meant the body 
of the human being, and the human being consists of all the 
levels we have enumerated as well as others which we have 
not seen fit to mention. The question is confusing and seems 
to be quite foolish, since obviously all arts employ all levels. 
Each empirical level supports the levels above it and is sup- 
ported by those below; and since art exists as a social phe- 
nomenon, it must exist at the social level, and if it exists 
at the social level it must employ all the levels below the 
social. And if this is true of all the arts, why then it cannot 
be used as a criterion to distinguish the art of the dance. 

The difficulty seems to require that we abandon this part 
of the investigation, but we are not justified in doing so 
until we have introduced every bit of relevant evidence. We 
have, as a matter of fact, left out one thing. We have left out 
the fact that dancing is peculiarly a social art. Other arts 
are also social to some extent: they may be executed in pub- 
lic as well as in private. But the dance, it may be claimed, is 
executed usually by more than one person and usually also 
with musical accompaniment and with an audience. The 
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individual dance is conceivable, but it would mean the dance 
executed by an individual for himself without audience or 
orchestra or partners. This is theoretically possible but not 
practically attainable. There is such a thing as an individual 
‘dancing for joy,’ let us say, within the sanctity of his own 
quarters, for instance upon the receipt of some especially 
good news. But such dancing is minimal, at best, and only 
by some stretch of the term, art, could it be described as an 
example of the art of the dance. The vast majority of formal 
dances— and we are only entitled to include dances which are 
formal under the formal category of the art of the dance- 
are intended to be executed by two or more persons, with 
musical accompaniment and before onlookers. 

There are, then, two ways in which the art of the dance 
can be distinguished from other arts. These ways can be 
divided into the individual and the social. On the individual 
side, the dance is the only art which employs the movement 
of the human body exclusively as its material. On the social 
side, the dance is the only art which is able to be executed 
only in public. 

We have reached a formulation of the dance— tentative and 
nothing more— which vdll at least enable us to talk about it. 
In employing the movement of the human body as its ma- 
terial, the dance adopts a means which is capable of enor- 
mous variations. The movements of the human body are 
limited only by the possibilities of the physiological and 
anatomical functions, more specifically by the skeletal and 
neurornuscular systems. These are mechanical limitations; yet 
the possibilities they prescribe are simply enormous. In a 
world where there are millions of people, it is still possible to 
identify individuals by their casual gait in walking, a remark- 
able enough fact. The variations of human movement in an 
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unstudied way are innumerable; how many more must there 
be in a planned sequence of movements? The logic of the 
dance is a selection from the logic of human movement: poses, 
stretches of muscle, transitions from one movement to an- 
other, formal patterns consisting of sets of movements. All 
the variations, for instance, which are known to music are 
also possible to the dance. There can be in movement the 
theme-and-variations pattern, the fugal pattern of imitative 
movement, even contrapuntal movement. And of course the 
dance has and can invent patterns of its own. The dance has 
been said to be geometry in motion, and the art is also re- 
lated to sculpture and architecture in being a plastic medium. 

Although the dance has had a long history, being in all 
probability as old as human life, its history as a formal art 
has not reached to any highly advanced stage. The art of 
the dance may be said to be in its infancy. Evidence of this 
contention is olfered in the fact that in many ways the art 
of the dance has retrogressed rather than advanced in the 
hands of advanced cultures. The ballet, unfortunately, in 
most countries is still caviar to the general; while the exist- 
ence of extremely formal yet immensely popular dances 
among more primitive peoples is an established fact. Has 
advanced culture any dances to offer more complex th^ 
those of the Pueblo Indians of the American Southwest? Is 
Western dancing as advanced over primitive dancing as 
Western music is over primitive music? Have we produced 
any Bach of the dance? 

Such progress is most likely to be expected at some time in 
the distant future. It will depend for its occurrence upon two 
developments. Thus far, our empha^ is placed more on the 
dance itself than on the choreography of the dance. We tend 
to think more in terms of the dance itself, and less in terms 
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of the written exposition and invention of the dance. Before 
we can expect to develop great dances, we must learn to 
place choreographers on a plane with if not on one higher 
than those interpretive artists who perform the dances. There 
are few Beethovens in the world’s history, but in every gen- 
eration there is a considerable number of conductors and or- 
chestras which are able to play his music well and to present 
it to an appreciative public. This situation must be produced 
in the dance as weU as in music. We must learn to know and 
to appreciate choreographers as those who are initially and 
chiefly responsible for the dance, just as composers are re- 
sponsible for music. The training of a great choreographer 
of necessity must be a tremendous undertaking, for the re- 
quirements of choreography are considerable. The choreog- 
rapher must have more than a passing knowledge of, among 
other topics, anatomy, painting, music and geometry. He 
must have the imagination of a discoverer in the arts, like that 
of Bach, of Cezanne, of Phidias. And, above aU, he must 
know the dance. 

But of course there will be no great choreographers until 
there is a completely developed dance notation. The present 
systems are far from adequate; they are crude and impro- 
vised, where they need to be subtle and rationally planned. 
The notation of the dance is still at the crudely qualitative 
level. Music reserves its qualitative terms, terms such as 
ada^o, pianissimo, crescendo, for degrees of expression and 
phrasing, while for the chief notation it has quantitative 
marks, such as the whole notes, half notes and quarter notes 
of the musical scale. In the notation of the dance, however, 
the qualitative terms alone are used, and such indications 
as ballon, arabesque, entrechat and fotiette are called upon 
to do yeoman service. A dance notation is not entirely like 
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an human language, which has grown up almost of its own 
accord, with a strict fundamental groundwork of pattern yet 
abounding in exceptions and irregularities. It must be, ini- 
tially, at least, more formal, and it must admit of no excep- 
tions, since the performance of the dance, given the wide 
variation in human form and capabilities, will introduce ex- 
ceptions enough. 

Given the career of choreographer as a recognizable pro- 
fession, and a dance notation capable of exact yet inclusive 
expression, great things indeed can be expected of the future 
of the dance. We may paraphrase Whitman and say that to 
have great dances, we need great audiences, too, and these 
will be forthcoming as the formal art of the dance shows 
more enterprise. There are signs of life already springing up 
here and there. There have been and are such dancers as Isa- 
dora Duncan, Mary Wigman, Martha Graham, Hanya Holm 
and many others too numerous to mention. There are, in addi- 
tion to the choreographers of the exiled Russian ballet, many 
masters of the dance in the U.S.S.R. Russia and England 
offer perhaps the greatest and most appreciative audiences. 
But the material of the native folk dances has not yet been 
tapped; and it is extremely likely that more is to be expected 
from the efforts of such choreographers and dancers as Kath- 
erine Dunham and Agnes de Mille than from those employ- 
ing other approaches. We shall see. 

It is certainly true that there are now new artificial aids 
that the dancer and choreographer of the past could not call 
upon. Chief among these is the motion picture. The record- 
ing and subsequent study of folk dances is made possible 
by the use of the film, and the same technique is available 
for our formal dances as well. The film is more than an 
instrument which enables us to present exotic dances to an 
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appreciative audience. It is a method whereby techniques 
can be studied and the art of the dance carried forward, by 
dancers and choreographers alike. To achieve both these aims, 
the film will have to return to its old stationary position. 
We do not wish to be deceived by montage and cutting; we 
do not, in other words, wish to be presented with the art of 
the film employing the ballet as a means; we wish merely to 
use the film as an aid in studying and improving the ballet. 
It will help us, of course, to get a long continuity shot taken 
from above, for then we can study grouping as we have 
never done before, and we can see it as it is in fact always 
seen from the highest balcony in the theatre. But, for the 
rest, we do not need or even want the technique of the 
moving camera. We do not wish what we now receive: dis- 
jointed shots, taken from various angles, of the same dances, 
done in such a way that continuity is lost and the parts sub- 
stituted for the whole, thus throwing emphasis upon virtu- 
osity rather than upon the dance itself. The very value of 
the film is at present abandoned by the film, and this is its 
ability as a moving picture to present the dance as a whole 
in proper continuous sequence from beginning to end. The 
film is a mechanism which can aid us to understand the ac- 
complishments of the dance and also to study its enormous 
possibilities, did we but use it to its full advantage. 

In comprehending the dance, then, as an art differing from, 
yet intimately connected with, other arts, to be discovered 
by choreographers and then performed by dancers rather than 
improvised in the heat of the dance by the dancers them- 
selves; in devising a systematic choreography and an adequate 
notation; and in availing ourselves of the aid of the recording 
moving picture film; finally, in learning to rely upon 
trained choreographers who avail themselves of artistic im- 
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pulses based upon both other arts and upon relevant sciences, 
we are on our way toward the wide expansion of the dance 
as an art whose greatest performance is enduring rather than 
ephemeral and thus lies largely in the future. How near, or 
how remote, this future will be depends chiefly upon how 
quick we are to comprehend and take complete advantage of 
the present potentialities. 



Chapter XIV 


THE AIMS OF ARCHITECTURE 


Architecture as a 

fine art has special difficulties to meet, obstacles with which 
the other fine arts are not confronted. The peculiar diffi- 
culties center about the combination of the two functions of 
the aesthetic and the utilitarian, and the vast social effort re- 
quired for the execution of a single work of any importance. 
In most other respects, the problems of architecture are those 
of any art; therefore the present discussion will be devoted 
chiefly to these points. 

The task of architecture may be stated as the solution to 
the problem of how space is to be enclosed for human occu- 
pancy in a work of fine art. Human occupancy offers a wide 
range of possibilities to begin with and these are increased as 
the knowledge of materials grows and mechanical obstacles 
are surmounted by the rapid acquirement of new techniques. 
Similarly, there is a great purity to the problems of the en- 
closure of space, limited only by the conditions which are 
described in the theory of statics. But an important question 
immediately arises, one which somehow manages to confuse 
the apparent simplicity of aim, and this is as follows: given 
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the requirement of suitability for human occupancy and the 
conditions for enclosure of space dictated by statics, how 
are the demands of aesthetic beauty and utilitarian function 
to be reconciled? For architecture is a fine art that produces 
buildings which are put to the greatest variety of utilitarian 
functions. A bam may or may not be a beautiful bam but 
it is a bam in any case and functions continually as such. 

There are, of course, those who say that the usefulness 
of a building is its entire function, and that any other, being 
superfluous, may at will be read into it or out of it. The 
farmer who orders the constmction of a bam wishes to have 
it made as cheaply as possible without hurting its efficiency; 
and he is concerned, let us say, with nothing else. But the 
aesthetician maintains that the farmer is wrong, for, adds he, 
the farmer could have no efficient barn were it not also beau- 
tiful, since its efficiency depends upon its beauty. 

In general, however, each admits the validity of the claims 
of the other. Although in an age of the applications of pure 
science, such as our own, the claims of utilitarianism tend to 
take the upper hand, those of aesthetics still persist. The util- 
itarian says, form follows function; the aesthetician says, a 
good form produces a good function. Since both admit in- 
terdependence, the question reduces to a matter of priority 
rather than to one of exclusivity; which has the greater 
claim? Should an edifice of utility be constmcted and then 
regarded as an object of beauty and art, or on the other hand 
should a work of art be made and then employed as an 
utilitarian object? Or perhaps the issue is not so simple as 
this alternative would indicate; perhaps we should ask 
whether the demands of utility constitute a framework 
through which to work toward an object of beauty and art, 
or should the most efficient utilitarian objects be proclaimed 
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by fiat the most beautiful and themselves the only true ob- 
jects of art? 

We do not have preserved for us the many ancient archi- 
tectural records, few indeed except the remains of the edifices 
themselves. What the architects of Assyria, of Egypt or even 
of Greece had in mind, so far as abstract theory is concerned, 
is a matter which has been forgotten. James Ferguson in 
Great Britain and Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright in 
America have proclaimed the dogma that form follows func- 
tion; a dogma around which other conditions, such as avail- 
able materials, immediate environment, and function to be 
followed, of course, are expected to be fitted. But every 
owner who authorizes his contractor to furnish the plans, 
and who thus goes without benefit of architect, on the as- 
sumption that plans are relatively unimportant to anyone 
who knows what the owner wants in the way of a building 
and has some knowledge of the principles of engineering 
construction, is an implicit and perhaps unconscious advocate 
of the functional school. Although the builder who builds 
without an architect is settling for a much more pedestrian 
interpretation of the creed that form follows function, and 
producing something which is entirely dilferent from what 
we have learned to expect from the followers of Wright, by 
naive interpretation the dry bones of the creed have been 
laid bare. 

But will the history of architecture support the contention 
that form follows function.? Let us consider for a moment the 
history of Western architecture in comparison with the de- 
velopment of Western culture. The sequence of Western 
architecture: Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Romanesque, 
Gothic, Renaissance, Modem, reveals a random dialectic of 
principles of construction as well as an equally random di- 
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alectic of aesthetic grandeur. The peaks in construction are: 
Greek, Gothic, Modem. The peaks in grandeur are also: 
Greek, Gothic, Modem. A similarity of achievement marks 
both features as they ran parallel courses. It has been argued 
that the height of Christian religious power in the Middle 
Ages was also the height of church architecture, hence the 
glory of Gothic cathedrals. But the fact is that Christian 
faith was probably at its height in the fourth century, not in 
the thirteenth. Early Christian architecture was made out of 
the rubble or transformation of Roman basihcas, and pro- 
duced nothing very notable. The thirteenth century wit- 
nessed the highest point in the orgcmization, rather than in 
the -faith, of the church. The achievements of Hellenistic and 
Byzantine culture were not primarily religious, yet advances 
in church construction were nevertheless accomplished. The 
progress which is to be noted m the knowledge of principles 
of construction in the history of Western architecture re- 
flects something of the cultures in which such knowledge 
developed, but there is no one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween cultural influences and the knowledge of structural 
principles and practices. Just as Roman society replaced 
Greece’s dynamic social freedom with its own principle of 
static obedience, so Roman architecture consigned the one- 
story constructive Greek Orders to the humbler role of dec- 
oration in their own concrete, storied edifices of poured walls 
and groined vaulting. Romanesque architecture, in turn, re- 
placed the inert stability of Roman architecture with the 
principle of equilibrium, which Gothic architecture was later 
to add to its own newly introduced principle of elasticity. 

When we say that form follows function, we have failed 
to be sufficiently explicit: what function is being followed? 
Quite naturally, form follows function. In its literal inter- 
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pretation this claim is undeniable. If we were to assert the 
opposite, aamely, that function follows form, we should have 
left open the question of which form was to be followed. 
There are, it will be remembered, several: the utilitarian and 
the aesthetic. An architectural form, a btiilding, constructed 
without any thought of what use the building was to be put 
to would be an odd-looking affair indeed, and it is doubtful 
whether any such building has ever been constructed. When 
an easel painting or a piece of sculpture is executed, it is 
always with the knowledge of the use to which it will be put. 
The painting will adorn a wall where it will be looked at 
straight-on and enjoyed for its beauty. The sculpture will 
be placed on a pedestal, a litde out from the wall or in the 
middle of the room, or perhaps in a garden, where it can be 
seen from all angles and enjoyed for its beauty. 

Let us admit that form follows function. A work of art 
is always dependent upon the importunateness of the partic- 
ular purpose which it will serve, but as a work of art it is 
always more important than such purpose. But let us, then, 
ask, what function does it foUow.? In the case of the work 
of fine art which is some architectural construction, there are 
two use-functions to choose from. The building may be oc- 
cupied and it may be enjoyed for its beauty. From the human 
point of view, both are use-functions, since both are human 
needs which may be fulfilled. 

Here again we run into a difficulty, for the question is not 
as simple as this dichotomy would lead us to believe. Sup- 
pose that we consider the first use-function for a moment. 
The building may be occupied-but by whom and to what 
end? A building which is to be a dwelling has a different 
function to perform than one which is to be a church. And 
in the church, does not the beauty of the building— which as 
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we saw is its other use-function— have anything to do with its 
perfect functioning as an edifice constructed for the pur- 
pose of housing worship? In the religious edifice, to pursue 
our example somewhat further, the utilitarian function is 
sufficiently tenuous to require symbolic treament. Take the 
Gothic cathedral, for instance. In the Gothic cathedral the 
entire skeleton of piers, the ribbed vaulting, the pointed 
arches, the flying buttresses which appear to hang from what 
they actually support and which are lifted to the sky by those 
very pressures they help to transmit to the ground, all aid in 
aiming toward the sky in a gigantic effort of symbolism the 
system of complex energy which joins the beauty of the 
building to its most commonplace use-function, the religious 
worship which it was raised to house. The beauty of the 
house of worship has an undeniable effect upon its usefulness 
as a house of worship. The second use-function has an impor- 
tant bearing on the first, and the distinction is seen in all its 
arbitrariness and even falsity. 

But it is perhaps in monuments that we find architecture at 
its purest. This is true in theory, even if it has not always been 
so in practice. The kind of monument referred to here is the 
one that celebrates events, such as the Choragic Monument 
of Lysicrates in Athens to support a tripod in celebration 
of athletic competitions, or Wren’s monument to commem- 
orate the great London fire. It is the task of architec- 
ture to express values and their logic by means of physical 
strucmres. In the sense that such values are actualized archi- 
tecturally, it might be said that every architectural structure 
has its function as a monument, its monumental aspect, so to 
speak. But in the pure monument, that is to say, in the struc- 
ture erected to be a monument, we have arrived at the idea 
of a building which has, or, at least, may have no housing 
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function. Some monuments axe not intended to be entered 
but are merely on view. It is in these that architecture seeks 
to achieve the endurance of values in the most unequivocal 
way. 

Let us name the two human use-functions, occupancy and 
aesthetic enjoyment or, more simply, enjoyment. Let us 
consider these as the functions of the interest aspect of the 
value of buildings. For, obviously, the buildings have values 
which are quite independent of any human interest in them 
which may exist. A building is beautiful or it is potentially 
capable of occupancy without the necessity of there being 
any one to enjoy the beauty of the building or to live in it. 
The actual practice of these fufictions means the apprecia- 
tion or apprehension of the values, their valuation. We can 
be interested only in the interest- or use-functions, with the 
understanding that the values which the use of interest em- 
ploys does not depend upon such employment. 

The occupancy function rests directly upon the social oc- 
casion which is the human need for shelter. It seems more 
intimately associated with the mechanical or engineering as- 
pects of architecture. It is when we think of occupancy that 
we tend to associate with it the stresses, compressive, tensile, 
shear and bending movement; or the structural principles, 
such as wooden truss, post and lintel, masonry arch, and steel 
skeleton. But buildings are not merely elevations which have 
been raised over a ground plan. Like sculpture, which Rodin 
declared is the fine art of making holes and bumps, architec- 
ture, in all its various phases and periods, has employed an 
endless succession of varying combinations of geometric 
forms, the evidently inexhaustible repetition of circle, rec- 
tangle, triangle and ellipse. The nature of space is such that 
the plastic arts, among which we must count architecture. 
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can never get very far from geometry. Occupancy and enjoy- 
ment meet and merge at the point where utility begins to 
employ the established rhythms of geometry. 

The enjoyment function is thus not so easily eliminated. 
Even a building erected according to such narrow require- 
ments and held strictly accountable to the economic level 
which occasioned it, might age in time, and in aging might 
acquire that patina or softening which increases its store 
of beauty by making its parts appear to be in perfect rela- 
tion to the whole. 

It should be borne in mind that age does not always pro- 
duce the harmony which so often appears to develop with it. 
There is, after all, the old and ugly as well as the old and 
beautiful; and this is as true of facades as it is of faces. 

Too often form is identified with rules or traditional prac- 
tices while function is identified with freedom, and the rules 
are felt to be inimical to the achievement of the freedom, 
thus deepening the abyss between form and function in the 
mind of the architect. The Italians of the late Renaissance 
rose in rebellion against the rules established by the Augustan 
architect, Vitruvius. They felt his narrow rules as an argu- 
ment against the existence of stricture in general, and the irra- 
tional freedom which followed was felt by the Italian archi- 
tects of the day as an over-direction, inimical to validated 
constructive principles, just as today our plastic artists feel 
(mistakenly enough) that spontaneity and novelty require 
freedom from rationality. But limitations do not always con- 
fine. The basic rules of architecture are of course dependent 
upon the principles of statics, that branch of d)mamics which 
treats of bodies at rest relative to some given frame of ref- 
erence and with the interaction of forces between them; these 
principles are tools for the architect, like clay in the hands 
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of the sculptor; and they, together with the knowledge of 
previous architectural styles and features: for example, the 
Doric Order, the triumphal arch, the vault, the clerestory, 
the flying buttress, employed as limitations and suggestions, 
allow rather than restrict the potential buildings which are 
available to the imagination of the informed yet intuitive 
worker in the art. To be strictly fair about the relation of 
form to function, it is probable that at first in the history 
of architecture, form did follow function. Primitive archi- 
tecture strove to confine buildings to their use-function on 
mechanical principles alone. This was effort enough, given 
the scant knowledge of construction and the sparse use of 
materials available to primitive man. As soon, however, as 
the utilitarian problem began to be solved, design and dec- 
oration followed. Everything has been employed in every 
type of construction as decoration or embellishment, and no 
peoples, not even the most economic, such as the Sumerians, 
the Assyrians, or the modern Americans, have failed to em- 
ploy embellishments entirely lacking in economic function. 
Illustrative wall decorations and has relief, friezes on the tym- 
pana in the pediments, gargoyles, surface decoration of geo- 
metric patterns, the list is endless. The second stage, then, is 
that of gratuitous design. Modem architecture seeks to return 
to the simplicity and singleness of the use-function but with 
more powerful equipment, equipment which, it is hoped, will 
wrest from concentration on the use-function alone the per- 
fect relation of parts in the whole, the harmony, in which the 
beauty consists. 

From the point of view of modem architecture, it would 
appear that beauty, like happiness, is a by-product of the 
search for something else and cannot be pursued for its own 
sake. But to take this division too seriously is to cut off the 
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mechanism from its purpose, the means from its end. For 
it is simply impossible to consider the function of a thing 
and the proper execution of the means toward that function 
without also considering the form which that means will 
take. Nothing could be more erroneous than the supposition, 
put forth by Ruskin for instance, that the structure of a 
building was an affair for engineers and that the artistic part 
consisted in the facing and decoration, with which alone the 
architect should concern himself. Form does not evolve out 
of function as an excrescence: it is an essential part of the 
execution of the function and must therefore be thought of 
along with it. Another difficulty with the approach of mod- 
em architecture, one which amply illustrates the conse- 
quences of the neglect of form for its own sake, is that 
it commits the fallacy of simplicity. The perfect relation 
of parts in the whole (in contradistinction to the qualitative 
aspect of that relation) can make a difference between wholes 
when one has more parts than the other. Obviously, a whole 
having only two parts does not have the difficulty in setting 
them in perfect relation that a whole having two hundred 
parts has. By a like argt ment, the beauty (or the complexity 
of functioning) of the latter is potentially greater. It is just 
possible that a thing of beauty must turn out to be also a 
thing weU made. Yet there is an enormous distinction be- 
tween things well made and things excellently made, between 
art in the first sense and the fine arts in the second. The 
distinction takes visible form in the shape of deliberate dis- 
tortion. The strangeness in the proportions of works of fine 
art are vectors pointing away from what is and toward 
what ought to be. A house is not merely an efficient machine 
for human occupancy. Modem architecture has oversimpli- 
fied the process, and overcorrected the evil which it came to 
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suppress. But, for all that, its aim has been in the right 
direction, since it is necessary to clear the ground of obstruc- 
tions before anything of value can be erected. 

It may now be time to reconsider the problem of complex- 
ity in the light of the recent achievements in the direction 
of simplicity. The abdication of beauty as a first considera- 
tion in favor of usefulness, or, in the terminology we have 
adopted, the elimination of the enjoyment-function and the 
substitution of the occupancy-function, may have seriously 
impaired the latter, and this might be true even though, as 
we know, first things may not always be put first, since 
what is first historically is not always first in importance; 
there are different hierarchies ranged according to different 
canons of selection, and the same items will appear in a 
different place in the order when another canon is employed. 
We have learned to confuse the complex with the superflu- 
ous and the ornate with the rococo so far as decoration is 
concerned. Yet the period of architecture which modem 
taste chiefly endorses— with some longing, we may suppose 
—is the Gothic. In the Gothic, with its pointed arch, mul- 
lioned window and high-pitched gable, decoration is imbed- 
ded in the whole, and even sculpture must justify itself, 
unlike the conditions of the Renaissance, by becoming some- 
thing architectonic, without losing sight of the architectural 
whole. But the road back is not just a simple reversal. Other 
considerations must now be taken into account; there are 
now new requirements and new techniques with which to 
satisfy them. 

We must continue to seek a solution to our problem in 
the old controversy between beauty and usefulness, despite 
their difference of roles under different canons of selection. 
The great inventions of architecture have been mechanical 
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ones, and it is the utilitarian nature of architecture which 
gives it its aspect of an applied science. To a certain extent, 
too, it is merely applied science. Architecture as an art no 
doubt had its beginnings in the decorative rhythms of utili- 
tarian shelter. But it soon passed beyond this to the established 
rhythms of applied mathematics in a beautiful edifice, an edi- 
fice which incidentally also had its utilitarian aspect. Just as 
music is, in a sense, aesthetically applied arithmetic, so archi- 
tecture is aesthetically applied geometry. There is a point at 
which the mechanical inventions of architecture pass over 
into something else containing an aesthetic property. Is the 
column or the vault a purely mechanical invention? But on 
the other hand and more particularly, is the cupola on pen- 
dentives or the ogival transept a purely artistic affair? We 
can see an ample illustration of this subtle difference and 
shading in the case of the artistic products of a predominantly 
utilitarian culture. When a utilitarian culture develops works 
of art, it perforce always does so on older patterns, and when 
it produces works of art on older patterns it naturally fails 
to produce great ones. Steel surfaced to resemble the grain 
of wood, and rubber designed to appear like marble, were the 
first adaptations of the new construction materials to an older 
style, and they were indescribably ugly. But can we discover 
anything better in the practice of facing inferior materials 
with sheets of superior ones— lining brickwork with marble 
slabs, for instance; or using cast-iron to imitate carved stone? 
Such were the early art constructions of the utilitarian cul- 
ture, for its utilitarian objects are apt to have more beauty 
than its art constructions. 

The civilization of the United States has been to date pri- 
marily, though of course not entirely, a civilization produced 
by the mechanical engineer. The result is that American 
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bridges are more beautiful and more highly original than 
American churches. Traditional architecture as copied in 
America raises some pertinent architectural questions, ques- 
tions which are also of general aesthetic interest. The Gothic 
churches of America are sometimes beautiful but always 
anomalous, particularly when they are disproportionately 
small. In many cities, one is now able to see the small copies 
of the Gothic cathedral. These violate a law of the transmis- 
sion of aesthetic styles between cultures. The law requires 
that when objects of art are copied more or less faithfully, 
the proportions and range of interest must be increased cor- 
respondingly. The copy of an object of art has got to be 
larger than the original and its environment must be taken 
into account even where this was not done with the original. 
When aesthetic discoveries are applied (which is being done 
when we copy a work of art in the hope that the copy will 
retain or possess the beauty of the original), it is always nec- 
essary to make the application to a wider area. It is sometimes 
possible (though not at all usual) that the beauty of the copy 
may be greater than that of the original. This does not mean 
that the second architect deserves any aesthetic credit; his 
may be merely a technical engineering accomplishment. But 
we must not be guilty of confusing beauty, which is objec- 
tive, with credit for beauty, which in a way is subjective. 
The issue of usefxilness is involved here too, of course. From 
the viewpoint of utility, all of the pyramids erected in Egypt 
were equally important. From the viewpoint of credit to the 
artist, the architect of the first one alone was important. From 
the viewpoint of beauty, the last one may have been more 
beautiful than those erected earlier. 

The farther we proceed in architectural achievement, the 
more social our considerations must become. The first archi- 
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tect was probably also the contractor and the laborer, as well 
as the manufacturer of the raw materials. But now, just as 
research scientists operate in teams, so must architects. 
Masses of workers of course have long been required. Both 
in building problems and in the social ramifications of the 
final erections, the number of people who are immediately 
involved and eventually affected tends to increase markedly. 
For the work of art which is the edifice is also the human 
social environment. In building houses to be our own sur- 
roundings, however, we cannot allow the process to stop 
there but must take their environment into consideration. 
The range of hierarchy of interests increases to include land- 
scape gardening and town-planning, and fades away into the 
environment of the whole social group. Aesthetically, the 
values of architectural achievements are as high as beauty; 
practically, the effects of architectural construction are as 
wide as human culture. 

Architecture raises the question of the participation of 
the individual and the social group in artistic achievements. 
Obviously, the role of the individual is paramount, as we have 
noted in an earlier chapter, since without the psyche of the 
individual, there would be no artistic intuition. The original 
conception of the architect is undoubtedly that of some in- 
dividual. However, the extent of this truth can be exagger- 
ated, as the participation of the individual always tends to 
be exaggerated in modem times. Scientific investigation is 
recognizing more and more the value of research teams, a 
method which in the arts (though perhaps in a less explicit 
fashion) is already an old story. The Egyptian pyramids, the 
Greek temples, the Gothic cathedrals may have been begun 
with the work of a single individual but soon passed far be- 
yond that. It is important to remember that the content of 
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the psyche of the individual is itself social; the individual is 
entirely wrapped up in the culture of which he is a part, and 
he can no more escape from its influences than he can leave 
his own skin, and this is true even of the most exceptional 
individuals, those who are ‘ahead of their times.’ Art, and 
especially those arts which require the work of many persons, 
is a social enterprise; the architecture of a culture is the 
achievement of that culture, and even though the artistic im- 
pulse depends upon the psyche of the individual, it is within 
that individual that the implicit dominant ontology, which 
is the leading principle of the culture, operates. 

Perhaps, however, we have been guilty in architecture, due 
to the enormity of the practical undertaking of erecting edi- 
fices, of paying more attention to the building as constructed 
than we have to the plans as projected. Music can be played 
at any time; it does not reside in the performance except as 
an actuality made living and vivid. But this is of interest only 
to the performer and appreciator; performance is an end- 
product, a matter of display and consumption. The musician, 
the composer who is the true musician, is interested chiefly in 
the relations between different sizes and kinds of sounds. 
The written score is of more concern to him. By analogy, 
the construction of a building is a matter of interpretation 
of the original blueprints; not a great work of art but an 
illustration; not, in one sense at least, the ori ginal itself. We 
need more emphasis on blueprints and less on finished build- 
ings, if architecture is to make progress as an art. The aes- 
thetic side of architecture is more concerned with possibilities 
than with useful edifices already constructed. 

We end with the conclusion that for art to be useful in 
the occupancy sense, its usefulness in the occupancy sense 
alone cannot be itemized in the schedule of consideration and 
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importance. We should come to think of the demand for 
utility as a framework within which to work toward beauty, 
and not count on achieving beauty by the simple device of 
paying all our attention to utility and the strict adherence 
to function. If this were true for architecture, it would set 
that art off and apart from all the others. How could we 
expect form to follow function in the case of the polychrome 
easel painting or in that of poetry? If the principle seems 
absurd in these arts, is there not something necessarily wrong 
with its application to architecture? For to the extent to 
which architecture is an art, the same principles hold true of 
it that hold true for the other arts; since an identical aes- 
thetic principle guides all the arts alike. 



Chapter XV 


MUSIC AS AN ELEMENT IN THE UNIVERSE 



of Strauss, the fugues of Bach, primitive drum music, the 
music of the Balinese temple gongs, the wild, wailing songs 
of the Arabs, the latest swing— what have these in common 
that enables us to recognize them to be different species of 
the genus music? We have all heard music at various times 
in one form or another, and so it is likely that when the 
word is used it is easily understood; yet it is possible to 
range through enormous volumes of encyclopaedias and com- 
pendia of music without finding any suggested formal an- 
swer to the question. Of late the musicologists, have obscured 
the issue by mixing it up with all sorts of other questions, 
such as those involving acoustics, the physiology of the hu- 
man ear, the psychology of human appreciation, the ethnol- 
ogy of musical origin, and so forth. And it is frequently 
argued that if all of us really do understand what music is, the 
problem of definition is superfluous and its solution should 
be left to those to whom its speciousness makes particular 
appeal. But the definition of commonplace things, while un- 
necessary from the viewpoint of narrow practicality, is from 
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the viewpoint which seeks a deeper and wider understanding 
looking into the future of practicality, profoundly meaning- 
ful and even essential. The effort to understand the nature 
of music as an art, therefore, wiU have to include a defini- 
tion of music. To forestall getting held up in irrelevant an- 
terior discourse, it will have to assume boldly a definition of 
art. We shall, then, attempt to range between an accepted 
definition of art, on the one hand, since we cannot do without 
a theory of some sort, and actual examples of music, on the 
other. 

Art is that kind of enterprise which consists in the deliber- 
ate apprehension of beauty. At once it is clear that there are 
several features of the definition which must be explained 
and emphasized. The definition assumes, for instance, that 
art is objective to and independent of the human discoverer 
and appreciator. Beauty, at which art aims, is understood as 
an element which does not rely in any way for its being 
upon human apprehension. Art as the deliberate apprehension 
of beauty has, therefore, an objective purpose and aim. The 
definition of art, which is here adopted, further assumes that 
the apprehension of beauty to be art must be deliberate. The 
sunset is not a work of art, although it contains much beauty, 
simply because it was not intended to exist for such a purpose 
(so far as we know, at least, and we must admit that the 
poet, who contributes a definite kind of knowledge, would 
not agree with this contention), but it is possible to envisage 
works of art which are not the products of human agency. 
Deliberation is not an exclusively human prerogative; it is 
merely a dominant human trait. We may well bear in mind 
that human making is not a factor which limits art to the 
human. 

Of course, to define art in terms of beauty only puts the 
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problem back one step; for what is beauty? We shall have to 
answer this question before we are in a position to understand 
art. Beauty consists in the perfection of internal relations; 
it is the qualitative aspect of the subordination of the parts 
to the whole. A thing is beautiful to the extent to which it 
is a perfect organization, and everything is an organization 
to some extent else it could not hold together. Works of art 
are more beautiful than other objects simply because in them 
the degree of perfection in internal relations has reached a 
high peak. In art we pursue beauty as in science we pursue 
truth, though the beauty and the truth sought are eternal 
things and beyond having their being affected by whether or 
not they are brought into existence. To sum up, then, by 
substituting in our definition what we have explained each 
of the key terms to mean, art is that kiad of enterprise which 
consists in the deliberate (though not necessarily merely hu- 
man) apprehension of perfection in internal relations or exact 
subordination of parts within a whole. 

Having reminded ourselves of our definition of art, we are 
now ready to discuss the particular variety of art which is 
called music. What kind of an art is music? The definition 
of art which we have given depends to some extent upon 
the art of definition, and we must follow in our definition 
of music the same demands for division into genus and species 
or whole and functional part. Music, we shall have to begin, 
is that art which; for music is an art, and the definition of 
music will have to depend upon its inclusion within the 
general category of art as well as upon its distinction from 
other arts. Music, let us say then, is that art which employs 
sound as its material. Once again, we shall have to indicate 
several special features of the definition. Sound, as the ma- 
terial of the art of music, delimits music in a way which 
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clearly distinguishes that art from other arts. No other art 
uses sound as its artistic material, and whatever uses sound 
artistically is ipso facto music. There is another and more 
important point to be noted and it is one of the points that 
has already been indicated in the effort to elucidate the 
definition of art, but this time stated physiologically rather 
than psychologically. T his is that sound and not ears speci- 
fies music. Ears, and perhaps more narrowly, human ears, 
are prerequisites for the appreciation of music at the present 
stage of development. It would be folly indeed to assert for 
example that absolute pitch exists only for those who have 
the sense of absolute pitch. But the presence of ears to inter- 
rupt the sound waves and to record them is obviously not 
essential for the existence of the waves themselves. In music 
we are dealing with combinations of sound waves, and com- 
binations of sound waves could be products of chance as 
well as of design, given a sufficient number of instances re- 
quiring a sufficiently long run of time. We are not dealing 
with the appreciation or the enjoyment of those combinations 
of sound waves except in quite another connection. Con- 
ceivably, if music were to be played by a deaf man with no 
one present to hear, the music would be music just the same. 
It would simply fail to be appreciated as such; but the 
failure of appreciation would not imply the failure of music. 
It would simply imply the lack of the occupancy of the 
proper perspective for appreciation. 

Our definition and its comment has deprived music of its 
primitive personal status and assigned it an ontological one. 
Music involves certain objective and independent relations 
between physical elements, namely sound waves, which are 
as universally extant, even when not existent, as any other 
general component. The whole is not reducible to the sum 
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of its parts but emerges as an organization at a higher level 
with qualities characteristic of that level. The combinations 
of sounds which we have come to regard as music are not 
limited to the physical level by the fact that they are sounds. 
For the particular combinations which have been thus far 
chosen are not merely sounds; they are musical sounds. Sound 
becomes music when it is organized in such a way that its 
organization reaches a high degree of perfection made pos- 
sible by the efficient articulation of parts within the whole. 
A musical sound, i.e., a particular combination of sounds 
having the component quality of beauty, has an ontological 
status of its own, a being, as an element in the universe, 
involving as necessary to that purpose only itself. Naturally, 
ontological beings have relations with other beings; as onto- 
logical beings, in fact, they may have, besides ontological 
relations, relations which are epistemological, psychological, 
ethical, etc. But these relations depend upon the ontological, 
and the ontological, as ultimately prior, do not depend upon 
any other. Indeed it would be difficult to see how any ele- 
ments which did not enjoy a relative status of ontological 
independence could have relations with other elements. Only 
that which is at least quasi-separated can have bona-fide 
relations. 

There is a sense in which the value of a thing is dependent 
upon its worth to other things, and this is its extrinsic value. 
But there is also a sense in which the value of a thing is 
independent of other things, and this is its intrinsic value. 
The intrinsic value of a thing is its value in and by itself, 
quite regardless of other things and of their capacity for 
appreciation. Sunlight issues from the extremely hot gases 
near the surface of the sun, and it is of benefit to all forms 
of life on the earth. But surely no one will be willing to 
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contend that sunlight is not something in itself irrespective 
of its point of origin, its place of destination, or its value 
or disvalue to either heavenly body. Sunlight obviously con- 
sists in certain photons organized in a certain way and travel- 
ing (or waving) at a certain rate of speed; it has a certain 
temperature and pressure on a given set of scales; etc. And 
as it has organized properties of a quantitative nature, so it 
has qualities which are equally independent of everything 
outside and are fully available to a given perspective. The 
cosmical status of an object is characterized chiefly by its 
intrinsic relations, and we may suppose that a musical com- 
position, denoting a specific combination of musical relations, 
has its own ontological place in the universe. The freedom 
of intrinsic value endows music in its ontological aspect 
with the same world prerogatives as are enjoyed by the 
Companion of Sirius. 

We have implied that not all combinations of sounds con- 
stitute music, a fact which seems so obvious as to require no 
discussion. The sounds which emerge from a railway station 
usually are not music, those which emerge from a concert 
hall usually are. The question of what distinguishes those 
combinations of sound which have the quality of beauty 
from those which do not is a diflicult one, and involves a 
prior tmderstanding of the nature of beauty. Elsewhere 
beauty has been defined as the election of parts for whole, 
the harmony of an organization involved in the perfect re- 
lation of parts within a whole. Those combinations of sounds, 
then, which have a perfect organization by means of a 
harmonic relation of parts within the whole are beautiful 
sounds. The relation between harmony in the sense employed 
here and harmony in musical composition will lead us further 
afield. It will concern the relation of music to mathematics. 
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Harmony is of course a quantitative as well as a qualitative 
relation. It may be considered here to be that right relation 
between tones which depends upon the due proportionality 
of a succession of chordal elements. That this relation is 
mathematical has never been disputed, except by those like 
Euler who wished to place a psychological interpretation 
upon harmony. But even Euler’s interpretation only dis- 
guised the problem by removing it from mathematics, since 
in claiming that the mind takes delight in the discovery of 
law and order he admitted that there is an objective law and 
order in which the mind can take delight, and it is this law 
and order, reigning among musical sounds, of which har- 
mony attempts to reveal the mathematical relation. Helm- 
holtz’s theory of the consonance and dissonance of musical 
beats seems more tenable. But the fundamental fact of 
harmony cannot be allowed to rely upon a theory which 
is psychological, physical, or indeed anything except musical. 
The theory of harmony must depend primarily upon the 
fact that there appear to be good, internal, musical reasons 
for preferring the sound of some notes together. Why this 
is true assumes a more profound analysis of the problem. 

In European music, certain preferred systems of harmony 
have prevailed. From Purcell and Corelli to Liszt and Wag- 
ner, the major and minor scales and the system based upon 
the Triad of the tone with its third and fifth have ruled. 
This is not true of oriental music, however, and it will not 
necessarily continue to be true in European music. Scriabin 
used a synthetic scale, and Schoenberg has attempted the 
twelve-tone, Dodecuple Scale. Despite the neo-classical re- 
vival of Stravinsky’s “back to Bach” movement, it is likely 
that others will be tried. The octave has been in all Western 
music the basic harmonic interval. Which harmonic system 
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is the fundamental one, or is there no fundamental system, 
the whole topic being an arbitrary affair? The two questions 
assume the usual disjunctive trap that occurs when alterna- 
tives present themselves as exhaustive. The answer must be 
quantitative rather than crudely qualitative. 

There has been discovered no absolute system of harmony 
in terms of which aU other systems must be regarded as dis- 
sonant. The sense of concord depends upon perspective, and 
the perspective of every appreciator of music is determined 
by the given frame of reference of his culture. Given the 
culture, the frame of reference is determined; and given the 
frame, the perspective is absolute. Thus arbitrariness is re- 
conciled with absoluteness in a system of relativity-relation- 
ality. There remains to be discoverd a common denominator 
among all known systems of harmony, primitive as well as 
civilized. Eastern as well as Western, a sort of tensor calculus 
of harmony, which will reveal the true elements of invariance 
and thus make us more cognizant of the underlying nature 
of music. 

Although the psychological aspects of art are anything but 
to the point here, we may permit ourselves a brief excursion 
into the realm of taste, in connection with the discussion of 
the changing systems of harmony. Why is it that the discord 
of one generation, as exhibited by the innovators in musical 
fashions, the pioneers and adventurers of the musical world, 
can become an integral part of the concord of the next? 
Does the appreciation of the generations follow a progression 
which is unfaltering, or does it pursue a dialectical course 
so that it loses what it had when it gains what it did not have? 
Taste is a matter of judgment of good or bad based upon 
what we are able to feel. And feeling in turn is educated 
by prior rationality: we feel what we have been educated 
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to believe, what we have become used to, so that while feel- 
ing is the final criterion, it rests upon reason. We love only 
what we can understand, and the feelings implied by taste 
are undercut by the appreciation which relies upon some sort 
of knowledge. Thus the psychology of music contributes 
little to the understanding of music, whereas the understand- 
ing of music throws considerable light upon the problems 
which arise in the field of the psychology of music. This is 
in line with the fact that ontology contributes more to the 
understanding of psychology than the reverse. Taste is no 
more arbitrary than the values selected by taste for approval 
can be said to be arbitrary. Only a certain range of values 
is available to the selectivity of taste, and these values are 
confined to what has been accepted and what is proposed 
for acceptance, e.g., the music of Beethoven and Brahms in 
the first instance and of Hindemith and Bartok in the second. 
The judgment of taste within this range is narrowed by the 
cultural outlook of the individual within his own culture: 
by whether he tends to be conservative or progressive. This 
is the social environment; but the individual also lives in what 
we may describe as his individual or personal environment: 
he has a certain constitution and personality which demark 
him from his fellowmen to some extent, and this personality 
and coloring further determine what his taste shall be and 
hence which music he shall select for approval and which 
he shall reject. The taste of the individual is thus determined 
in two ways, both of which are independent of him; by what 
is available to taste, and by what the social and personal en- 
vironment determine him to prefer. Besides this determina- 
tion, there may be some extremely narrow range of pure 
arbitrariness: what strikes him at a particular moment and 
location and in a particular mood (which may last only 
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for a matter of seconds) as favorable and pleasant and what 
as not. 

The taste of the individual, as made up by his social and 
personal environment, constitutes what we call his per- 
spective. The musical perspective of an individual, or even 
for that matter of a whole generation, is that point of view 
from which musical values are apprehended. Perspectives are 
a combination of feelings and the anterior rationality on 
which such feelings are based. Perspectives can be widened; 
they can be viddened more easily by young individuals whose 
determinations do not yet weigh too heavily upon them 
than by older ones who are fairly fixed in their frames. The 
question of what is a concord and what a discord is not an 
arbitrary one but depends upon perspectives. Perspectives 
do widen in time; we today can appreciate the music of 
Palestrina as well as later music which Palestrina would 
have probably deemed uncomfortably discordant. We do 
not any longer shrink at ineffective progressions, and we are 
almost prepared to find a certain kind of legitimate place 
for fundamental discords of the ninth, eleventh and thir- 
teenth. We have learned that the effects of open harmony 
can be heightened by the contrast with plamied discords. 
The fact is that the chord can be regarded both as an inde- 
pendent entity having its own justification as a whole, on 
the one hand, and as a dependent entity in a series of more 
closely related chords in which it is only a part, on the 
other. The wider our musical horizons the more we are pre- 
pared to accept through a perspective that insists only upon 
the musical properties of tonal relations and not upon rigid 
harmonic rules which have been erected upon the screening 
tests provided by the standard perspective of a given date and 
place, say, the early nineteenth century in Central Europe. 
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Progress in music, or merely the invention of new music 
without the notion of progress, has the incidental benefit, 
therefore, that it increases the width of the perspective of 
the individual appreciator. In recent years we have supposed 
that all such advantage was to be gained merely from those 
who experimented with musical forms: new scales, new 
instruments, and so on. But it is as possible to be fooled in 
this direction as in any other. Those of us who in the nine- 
teen twenties in Paris gave ear to the compositions of George 
Antheil thought we were witnessing the birth of something 
important, and not until some years later when Antheil tried 
to write in the accepted modes did we discover how very 
unoriginal and derivative his work is. Bach, to take an 
example from the other extreme, was a conservative artist 
who merely gave power and perfection to the general plan 
which had already been laid out for him by his contem- 
poraries and immediate predecessors. Probably the improve- 
ment of the human perspective by means of music is not the 
exclusive prerogative of any one school or type of music. 
But it does go and it has gone on, and its future possibilities 
are enormous. 

The art of music, like that of the theatre, depends upon 
an intermediate performance to put the appreciator in touch 
with the work of art. It is true that symphonic scores may 
be read by the proficient amateur, but the playing of sym- 
phonic scores requires a symphony orchestra and a conductor 
which together make it possible for the appreciator to hear 
the symphony. Thus there has grown up a considerable body 
of estimation devoted largely to performers of music, as op- 
posed to composers, an adjunct for which there is no need 
in so many other arts where the appreciator can go straight 
to the original composition with no feeling of inadequacy: 
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literature (except the drama), the plastic arts. Those who 
place a premium upon interpretation would argue that the 
performer is an artist, and that the interpretive artist may 
be as great as the ‘creative’ artist. Certainly in these days 
the interpreters receive the major part of the credit as well 
as the cash from all but the discriminating few who under- 
stand the nature of the difference. Even crude statistics ought 
to tell us how much more exceptional, and therefore indi- 
vidually how much more valuable, the creative artist is. 
There are hundreds of adequate, if not brilliant, conductors 
of Beethoven’s music for every Beethoven; and in every 
generation there seem to be even a few brilhant conductors, 
but composers of the eminence of Beethoven do not occur 
in every generation and occur indeed in hardly any. There 
is something extremely difficult to accept in the spectacle 
of an audience applauding and a conductor acknowledging 
the applause for the playing of a symphony by Mozart who 
himself in his most productive years found life heavy going. 
The contemporary conductor, of course, gives us our 
pleasure now, whereas in most cases the contemporary com- 
poser only promises something for the future, a future which 
may belong more to the next audiences than to our own. 
But it is still the composer who deserves and does not receive 
the bulk of the gratitude of the lovers of music, for without 
them there would be no need for conductors or symphony 
orchestras, or even, for that matter, appreciative audiences. 

In music, as in all other pure arts, the ivory tower, far 
from being scorned, should be regarded as a social investment. 
There must be progress in music as in everything else in 
human culture. The sense of hearing must make its advances, 
too; and from whom else if not from the composer are we 
to learn what we ought to be able to hear? The extent of 
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our estimation of the artist in the abstract is one measure 
of our attainment of culture. When we listen to music, we 
should bear in mind that however proficient the performers 
may be, it is not primarily them to whom we are listening 
but the fellow artists who are the logical if not the chrono- 
logical contemporaries of those creative artists who must 
dwell largely unrecognized in the present. Human culture 
is a vast undertaking, one that cannot be touched at more 
than one point at a time. If there is a hierarchy of value among 
the arts, we have not yet discovered it. Therefore in any art, 
in music for instance, we come to the core of the problem. 
Music is an element in the universe, having its own ontological 
status. 

Can it be possible that in setting aesthetic forces in 
motion we may be initiating a process of which the end lies 
beyond our knowledge? Are we to assume that the heavenly 
voices heard in all the greatest of the works of art are stilled 
once there are no more human senses to catch the vibrations? 
The first question leads to vast and unbelievable conjecture; 
we ought to be able to admit at once that it is easier to start 
any process than it is to follow it through to its ultimate 
implications and ramifications. Certainly in the case of human 
children, ignorance of ends prevails; and works of art are 
children, too. The second question presents no less difficulty 
than the first, for a positive answer would require a gigantic 
human egotism which we should be too intelligent as well 
as too humble to possess, while a negative answer would 
presume more knowledge than we have. 

So much for the larger meaning of the relation of music 
to culture. The instimtion of music in a more particular way 
can be considered one among a number of other institutions 
in the organization of human culture. The function of the 
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instiration. of music is to heighten the meaning and intensify 
the functioning of the symbolism of other institutions. Music 
lends perfection and completion to other enterprises. These 
latter range all the way from the incidental music of the 
theatre to the illustration of life itself as exemplified in any 
audition of street music, where the casualness of the passer- 
by is dramatized as part of an essential feature of the human 
predicament. Music may occupy the foreground, where it 
becomes recognized as an end, or the background where it 
features whatever is in the foreground: religious ceremonies, 
sexual dances, the pomp and circumstance of political func- 
tions, and many other activities. 

Thus there has got to be a place within the realm of music 
for all points of view with respect to the function of music 
inasmuch as music has more than one function. Music needs 
art-for-art’s-sake at one extreme, and Bert Brecht’s gebrauchs- 
musik, so carefully tended by Hindemith and Kfenek, at 
the other. There is no music that does not exist for music’s 
sake and none that does not have a social context, even 
though the complexities of the former may exceed the 
blatancies of the latter. In the last analysis, it is not the 
theories of the composers that we are after (except in so far 
as composers are theorists rather than composers) but their 
music. And the music of the composers does not necessarily 
follow faithfully, or reflect abjectly, the theories they hold. 
Were it not human to maintain one theory and practice an- 
other, the actions of human beings would betray more 
consistency than they do. 

The controversy between art-for-art’s-sake and gebrauchs- 
musik is not unrelated to the rival claims of absolute or 
abstract and program music. In mathematics it is not expected 
that the symbols shall stand by themselves, and so accom- 
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panying every set of equations there is always an explanatory 
text. In music the idea of a text in intelligible language 
accompanying the score, ever since Liszt gave this as a 
definition of ‘program’ music, has struck lovers of music as 
obscuring the sheerly musical qualities of otherwise pure 
music; and so they profess to prefer music that is absolute 
or abstract, that is, music which depends upon the internal 
relations of sound and not upon external relations which it 
may have to extraneous, literary ideas. Thus far in music, 
absolute music (abstract is probably the more accurate term) 
has had the advantage of program music. Bach’s fugues cer- 
tainly do seem to be superior to Richard Strauss’ tone poems, 
and even superior to Beethoven’s pastoral Sixth Symphony . 
Yet it is unlikely that the one can ever supplant the other. 
The mathematical development of music probably lies in 
the direction of absolute music; but illustrative music will 
probably never die, at least not so long as adjuncts to actual 
events are required as much as they are now. 

We may now sum up the argument. Art is that kind of 
enterprise which consists in the deliberate apprehension of 
beauty. But since deliberation is not an human prerogative, 
art is not exclusively human. Beauty consists in the perfection 
of internal relations of organization, qualitative expression 
given out by the proper subordination of parts within the 
whole. Music is that art which employs sound as its material. 
Musical sounds, i.e., sounds artistically organized, may be 
considered extrinsically as being of value to a certain set of 
perspectives in which they can be appreciated, and intrinsi- 
cally as being of value to themselves. The intrinsic value of 
musical sounds colors their ontological status, for it is as 
ontological independents that they are capable of having 
relations with other items in the universe. The ontologicd 
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nature of music as an element in the universe is the aspect 
which is most important and upon which all other aspects 
depend. Not all sounds are musical sounds; those which are 
musical are characterized by harmony. Harmony, or concord, 
and discord are relative notions; they are relative to the per- 
spectives which are determined by the cultural conditions of 
a given date and place. But they are not absolutely relative, 
since, given the cultural perspective they must be absolute. 
Thus instead of absolute relatives we might better describe 
them as relative absolutes. Harmony is a changing affair, 
and there is no accepted system of harmony which is con- 
sidered to be the true one. As discords are taken into the 
system of harmony by means of their internal justification 
in musical compositions, the social perspective widens to 
include them. Taste, then, is a matter of the social perspective. 
Thus the psychology of music may be seen to be a branch 
of psychology and not the leading topic in musical theory. 
Individual taste is determined by the social perspective and 
also by the personal perspective, but there is always left over 
a marginal quantity of pure arbitrariness and chance. Prog- 
ress in music therefore widens the perspective and increases 
the horizon of the members of a culture. This progress may 
be a revolution in musical form {e.g., Schoenberg) or an 
intensification of musical content and the perfection of old 
forms {e.g., J. S. Bach). 

Music is a difficult art, one requiring that an interpreter 
come between composer and appreciator. In recent years 
the composer had suffered in favor of the attention paid 
to interpreters; but great composers are rarer than good 
interpreters, and should be helped more than they have been. 
Thus we must come to regard the ivory tower not as a 
liability but rather as a social investment promising rewards 
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of dividends in the future. Aesthetic forces, such as those 
evident in the art of music, are easier to set in motion than 
to follow to their ultimate destination. The music of art 
must mean more than the sum of the impressions it makes 
upon the vibrating membrane of the ear. As an institution in 
human society, music heightens the meaning and intensifies 
the functioning of other institutions. Thus we have need 
for music built upon the pattern set by the theory of art- 
for-art’s-sake as well as for the practical musical results 
brought about by the theory of gebrauchsmusik. The heights 
possible in the music of the future probably lie with absolute 
music, which is certainly the greatest kind of music; but 
on the other hand it is unlikely that program music will 
ever be entirely discarded. 



Chapter XVI 


THE BASICITY OF THE PLASTIC ARTS 


AHILOSOPHY and art are 
broad terms, broadly defined; both are true, yet the philos- 
ophy of art is in some danger of remaining impracticable 
unless the field can be given more concrete specification. The 
task does not seem to be a hopeless one. If there is validity 
to the philosophy of art, then there must be special relation- 
ships between branches of philosophy and particular arts 
capable of throwing light upon the arts and of giving content 
to the philosophy. At least one such relationship is detectable. 
It consists in the illustrative value which the plastic arts have 
for that department of philosophy which is called phenome- 
nology, and of the meaning which phenomenology imparts 
to the plastic arts. 

Phenomenology may be defined briefly as the theory of 
appearances, the study of actual things just as they present 
themselves to the perceptions or as they compel the senses to 
attend to them. Hence phenomenology, which attempts no 
value judgments, is akin to ontology, the theory of being. 
It is distinct from epistemology, which is the study of knowl- 
edge. Phenomenology, like most other philosophical terms. 
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has at some time or other lent itself to diametrically op- 
posed interpretations. Thus for Hegel and Husserl the term 
meant thinking without an object, the descriptive analysis 
of the subjective processes, while for Peirce it meant the 
indecomposable element of the “phaneron.” In order to dis- 
tinguish the objective conception from the classically sub- 
jective one, Peirce proposed to name his version “phaneros- 
copy.” Perhaps it would be a better term to employ here, since 
this is the version which has empirical applicability to the 
plastic arts. The phrase, plastic arts, here is intended to refer 
particularly to painting and sculpture and their allied 
techniques. Plastic is defined as capable of receiving form 
or of being molded. When dealing with the relationship 
between phenomenology and the plastic arts, we shall not 
be developing the arts except on their theoretical and inter- 
pretive side. The interpretation of art is an ancient pursuit, 
but the practical applications of phenomenology are not so 
very old. 

The plastic arts deal with the perceptual aspects of the 
actual world, with the ontological facets of phenomena. Each 
of the arts occupies itself with a certain phase of the sheer 
surface of existence. This surface reveals more profound 
meaning and significance than it was thought to contain. 
Easel painting deals with color and with three-dimensional 
shapes made of colors but projected upon a two-dimensional 
screen. It deals, in other words, primarily with quality as 
such. Sculpture deals with three-dimensional masses, that is, 
with forms as such. Each gains something that the other 
lacks and each leaves out something. Painting lacks the third 
dimension, except as suggested in the subject-matter of its 
canvases and in the thickness of its pigments. Distance, for 
instance, or depth of focus, may be suggested by drawing 
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objects in the foreground larger than those in the back- 
ground, although of course the painting itself be but a thin 
spread of linseed oil and pigment upon a two-dimensional 
stretched linen canvas. Sculpture lacks color, except as sug- 
gested by the lights and shadows cast by its forms. Some 
sculpture in the past has been colored, but sculpture 
inherently does not seem to depend upon color but upon 
form. Elssentially, painting appeals to the visual sense and 
sculpture to the sense of touch or to the combined senses 
of vision and touch. The appreciator of painting is content 
in most cases to look at it; the appreciator of sculpture looks 
at it, too. but he also wishes to run his hands over it and 
feel it. 

What can the raw data of the perceptual aspects of the 
actual world reveal concerning more fundamental and widely 
implicative value? That is the question which the plastic arts 
ask and the artists attempt in some wise to answer. No two 
artists, however close, ever see the world exactly alike, no 
matter how similar their training and experiences may have 
been or how identical the scenes which they endeavor to 
employ. The difference in artistic style is a matter of the 
perspective from which the appearances are recorded and 
interpreted. The responses made by the artists to their stimuli 
both actual and potential are practically innumerable. Some 
are made in terms of the method of the art and some in terms 
of its content. 

The fashionable tendency today is to lean upon method, 
particularly the method of extreme abstraction, of which 
Picasso is the high priest. The emphasis upon method is in 
some ways a gain and in some ways a loss. It is a loss in that 
it substitutes means for ends. Obviously the method of paint- 
ing as of anything else is a method of accomplishing some- 
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thing. To lean upon method to such a degree is to overlook 
what the method is intended to accomplish, or in other words 
to substitute the method for the something to be achieved 
by the method. But it is a gain in that it is likely to mark 
an advance, so that the next time that something is to be ac- 
complished by the method, there will be a better method 
with which to accomplish it. The history of art pursues a 
dialectic course, just as the history of everything else except 
science does, and the history of science does, too, except 
that the dialectic of science is of a different and more direct 
sort. 

Now it so happens that the emphasis of the day is upon 
method and upon one aspect of method only, and it is a more 
subtle aspect than would first appear. For the modem artist 
is not so entranced with new materials or with new methods 
in a physical sense; he does not particularly care about using 
new paints and varnishes or new types of material for his 
canvas or new surfaces to be substituted for the old materials. 
He is more preoccupied with the problem of discovering 
new and more significant methods of employing the old 
materials. In what way, he asks, can the old materials be used 
so that they represent the raw data of the perceptual world 
in a more significant manner.^ Why, obviously, the answer 
comes, by leaving out unimportant details of the surface 
of the actual world and by pointing up the few but signifi- 
cant details that remain. What is more fundamental and 
widely implicative than the suggested form of actual objects, 
once we have stripped them of their insignificant details and 
borne down on the elementary form which remains? 

The answer to the question given by the ancient Greeks 
was somewhat different, and we are apt today to overlook 
its meaning. Unfortunately, litde of the Greek p aintin g re- 
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mains and the color has been worn off most of the sculpture; 
yet the sculpture remains to tell us its story. And the story 
of classic Greek sculpture is predominantly one of pictorial 
and representative art, of content, that is, rather than of 
method, though of course this is not the whole story. Those 
of us who have been raised imder the aegis of the emphasis 
on method tend to identify representation with exact re- 
production. The artist who puts content on a par with or 
even before method is one we may regard as the competitor 
of the camera. Even those of us who understand the es- 
sentially abstractive nature of the camera, which in its present 
stage of development chooses to depict only certain aspects 
of the actual visual world, consider that as the mechanism 
is improved its ability to represent will improve correspond- 
ingly, so that the day will come when the camera will 
reproduce not what we see— for its ability will far exceed 
anything encompassed by the defective and prejudiced 
human eye— but what is actually there in all its profusion of 
detail. This is entirely likely. But it will have no effect what- 
soever upon representative art. For representative art is 
anything but exact reproduction, nor is that even its aim. 
In order to understand representative art at its best, we must 
remember that while abstractive art must retain a minimum 
of representation to be meaningful at all, representative art 
also has its corresponding requirement, which is to retain a 
minimum of abstraction, without which it would not be art. 

The difference between the ways in which the Greek 
artist and the modem artist see the world is a subtle one; 
and it finally consists in a difference between what is ab- 
stracted and what is abandoned. The end of art, of course, 
is always the same. The Greek artist evidently felt that 
significant representation could only be gained through 
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subde exaggeration, and an exaggeration of any kind involves 
a certain amount of distortion of proportions. But while the 
modem artist is changing proportions also, he is doing so 
in terms of an emphasis on method, while the Greek changed 
it in terms of an emphasis on content. The Greek was seeking 
an essential kind of representation of his subject-matter that 
could only be gained through an exaggeration of proportions. 
Quite evidently, however, the Greek artist did not consider 
himself as abstracting from the actual world but rather as 
making up somewhat, or attempting to make up, for the 
defects of the actual world. How ought this actual object, 
which is beautiful, to exist? By altering such and such and 
improving such and such, it could possibly be made more 
beautiful. What-exists can be made into what-ought-to-exist 
through the representation of an improvement of what-exists. 
The characteristic of Greek art is its perfection. The Greek 
did not seek to limit his art to the portrayal of actual events, 
any more than the modem artist does, but sought in actual 
events for a way in which they could be brought up to the 
level of perfection which he envisaged in his imagination— 
which, in short, he could make archetypal. Such was the 
method and the aim of the Greek artist. The modem artist, 
despite his respect for what-actually-exists, a respect acquired 
from empirical science, has no genuine respect for content. 
For the modem artist the empirical object is an occasion, 
not a cause; he is not after its essence but after the essence of 
the method which attention to it suggests. It is important to 
recall at this point, however, that the Greek artists and the 
modem artists are primarily and equally artists in that both 
are equally concerned with the artistic problem of the plastic 
arts, which is that of how to get at the more fundamental 
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value implied by the raw data of the perceptual aspects of the 
actual world. 

The plastic arts, more than music, speak with a universal 
tongue. Music is a cultural affair strictly, and knows cultural 
escarpments, so that from one culture to another there is 
lack of reach of understanding. We do not seem able to grasp 
the full meaning of Chinese music, for example, while we 
do comprehend Chinese painting fairly well. The appeal 
of the plastic arts, then, is even broader than that of music. 
Of course, all of the arts employ a common method, namely 
the artistic method; so that to some extent the barriers which 
make one art less universal in its appeal than another is due 
to mechanical and superficial difficulties rather than to any 
very profound differences. Literature, in some ways the 
greatest of the arts, has the cultural barrier of language, a 
barrier which is often largely (though never altogether) sur- 
mounted by means of translation. But in the plastic arts it 
seems to so happen that no artificial barriers, no cultural 
escarpments, have any effect. We understand and appreciate 
Chinese painting, Egyptian sculpture, and French tapestry 
in much the same way in which we know and love primitive 
African wood carvings. 

The universality of appeal of the plastic arts may be due 
to their primary phenomenological property. Of course, any 
direct sensual appeal on the part of an aspect of the actual 
world considered ontologically, involves the phenomeno- 
logical field. But just as in sense experience vision enjoys 
a priority based on its superior type of perception, its com- 
plication and intensity, so the arts which appeal to vision 
make an appeal which in this sense (even if in this sense only) 
transcends that of the other arts. The plastic arts reveal the 
ontological depth of siufaces. Existence, like all other being. 
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is everywhere dense; and the phenomenological surfaces 
of qualitative color and three-dimensional form are no ex- 
ception to this density. Whatever our senses of vision or of 
touch reveal to us, whether it be sheer color or sheer form 
or both, is infinitely meaningful. Surface, by definition, is 
that which has the least amount of depth; yet it has an 
existence which, qua existence, is the equal of any. The 
plastic arts are continually asserting that this surface has a 
meaning which consists in innumerable axiological properties. 

For greater clarity and illustration, let us consider in par- 
ticular one of the plastic arts only, and we shall choose for 
this purpose the art of polychrome easel painting in oils. 
Painting is a study of what the philosophers call the phenom- 
ena, the sheer appearances of things taken just as they 
appear. This makes of it, in one aspect at least, a branch of 
applied phenomenology. But how does painting utilize the 
phenomena in art, by what useful means and after what 
fashion? The means by which the painter grasps the phe- 
nomena may be subdivided into those of his materials, his 
subject-matter, his method, and his own personal perspective 
or philosophy of approach. The last classification is in many 
ways the most important, but before we come to consider 
it we must devote a few words to each of the others. Let us 
pause, then, in our analysis in order to consider the painter’s 
problems, his means and also his limitations. 

The painter has first of all to deal with his materials. Here 
there is a wide choice. He may choose canvases which are 
small or large, made of hemp, flax or cotton; he may prepare 
grounds for them of glue, chalk, gypsum, kaolin, or some 
other similarly suitable material; his pigments may be organic 
or synthetic; and he may apply them with brushes which are 
thick or thin, coarse or fine, made of pig’s bristles, cow’s or 
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camel’s hair, or red sable, or with palette knife, tube or finger. 
Slightly different materials are capable of yielding wide dif- 
ferences in impressions. Line drawing imposes on the 
draughtsman a great selectivity, an abstraction of form. Oil 
painting gives the painter a richness and a wide variety. It 
is here a question of what sort of limitations the artist wishes 
to impose arbitrarily upon himself. The materials aid or 
hinder him in accordance with whether he wishes to under- 
take a large or a small program. 

The painter has next to deal with his subject-matter. Here 
he is at the mercy of his favorites: what values in the world 
appeal to him and how strongly or in what order. Among 
the current favorites are: landscapes; nudes of the human 
figure; portraits; and still fifes of fruit, vegetables and table- 
ware, such as vases, and tablecloths. But there have been 
others in the past: scenes of human activities, of animals and 
of historic social events. And presumably there will be still 
others in the future. The subject-matter— object-matter 
would be a better term— is evidently selected for him, or per- 
haps we might say selects him, in accordance with what he 
prefers; for he is at the mercy of his preferences to a certain 
extent, and these are largely determined for him by his 
environment both physical and cultural. 

Finally, the painter has to deal with his method. He has 
many ways to choose from, as for example alia prima paint- 
ing, tonal painting, contrasted color painting, or painting 
with preliminary charcoal sketch and under-and over-paint- 
ing in successive layers. He may employ painting media of 
turpentine, plant oils, varnishes, waxes, or all together. He 
may wish to enhance the final effect with glazes both trans- 
parent and opaquely colored and with varnishes. Method, 
too, is determined by the painter’s perspective on the world. 
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which in turn is determined by his world-view and his cos- 
mological beliefs, which in turn have been determined by 
what he has come deep down to hold true, as informed by 
what he has learned as a child and as an adult and by what 
he has thought about and accepted, and by what his ideals 
are. The method of painting may run all the way from an 
approach to absolute abstraction to one of pure, ‘realistic’ 
reproduction, passing on the way the representational method 
of s3nnbolism. 

Tlie accomplishment of the painter is determined by all 
of the above factors in conjunction with his own personal 
power as an artist, a combination of talent plus training and 
equipment. To ask how great a painter an artist is means to 
ask how much aesthetic power and energy he has. The aes- 
thetic power consists in the ability to grasp the perfection 
of relations of parts to the whole in any actual thing. This, 
of course, involves the imagination, since no actual thing is 
perfect. Everything that exists in the human being exists in the 
world first, and the artist is no exception to this statement. 
Hence what the artist perceives is an element of the world, 
and in his particular case it is a high axiological element, for 
the perception of which a keen faculty is required. 

Such, then, is the approach and such are the problems of 
the painter. These are easy to ascertain from the outside. 
AJl of us, whether or not we are painters, are capable of 
understanding something of the painter’s problems, his 
methods and ambitions. Further than that the explanation 
becomes more and more difficult. There is in the last analysis 
no substitute for personal experience in the plastic arts. Cer- 
tainly first-hand experience aids understanding as well as 
appreciation. We learn intimately through practice what 
the artist’s difficulties are. W^e also learn to view the world 
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from inside him. This is a rare privilege. The philosopher is 
apt to forget, just as the layman is apt never to have kno-wn, 
the intensity of appearances, the terrific and terrible con- 
centration of surfaces, suggested to us in the work of the 
great painters. For the painter, the surfaces of things literally 
come alive and quiver with excitement, growing so vivid as 
to be almost unbearable. Suddenly, we find ourselves in a 
colored, three-dimensional world which in its phenomenal 
aspects we had formerly taken almost completely for granted, 
even ignored. The art of painting allows this world, this near 
world which had yet been so far away, to impinge upon 
us in all its glory. Art is essentially affirmative, and to afiirm 
surfaces is somehow to afiirm all. For if the most superficial 
of things can have a profound meaning, what meaning, what 
enormous and magnificent depths of meaning, must the more 
profound things have! This is the story that painting, and the 
plastic arts in general, have to tell us. It is an exciting story, 
of interest to every living person because it tells us so much 
that is new about the world in which we live, so much that 
we had overlooked but that becomes heightened by experi- 
ence. It is a story, moreover, which we can ignore only at 
the cost of sacrificing something of life itself, something cut 
short in our very existence. 

The aspect of art in the description just given is one that 
every uninstructed person can share. But it does not exhaust 
the meaning of art, it only approaches the limits of the dif- 
ficulty of appreciation. For art, and painting especially, is 
more difficult than that. Thus far, we have been describing 
the relation of the artist to the actual world, to what is at 
the moment existing. But since painting is after all an art, 
it does not stop there. Art is never satisfied with mere re- 
porting or mere technique, despite the aims of the so-called 
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realistic school. Mere appearances do not satisfy the artist; 
he wishes not only to record what appears but through what 
appears to study what ought to appear. Painting indeed 
might best be described as the symbolic representation in 
a two-dimensional plastic medium of what ought to appear. 
Sculpture is the same, but in a three-dimensional medium. 
Honest painting means, it is true, painting what one sees, 
not what one ought to be seeing. But perception changes. 
It changes, moreover, in a well-established if not well-rec- 
ognized order. The temporal order of the change of per- 
ception runs; (i) painting what one sees, (2) painting what 
is actually there, (3) painting what ought to be there. The 
basic assumption of this series is of course that all three 
involve honest and sincere ‘seeing’ by the painter. Let us 
give a few words to each of these stages. 

(i) To paint what one sees is to paint naively. Painting 
at all is no ea^ task. But to the man who has learned how to 
paint, so far as the technical side of painting goes, the dif- 
ficulty still remains of having to paint exactly what he sees 
and not what he thinks he sees. What he thinks he sees can 
be dictated by any number of what are in this connection 
irrelevant and obtruding factors. He may paint what he 
knows as a matter of fact or record to be there. Or, more 
commonly, he may paint what others who have painted 
well have taught him to think is there. Great painting is 
literally a vision, and new painting is a new vision; we all 
see through the eyes of the great painters of the past to some 
extent, whether we happen to be painters or not. Contempo- 
rary professional painters who have not reached a style which 
is peculiarly their own fall into a habit of seeing which is 
heavily influenced by past masters of the art. This is the 
inevitable way of the beginner; it is a step that must be 
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taken but presumably one that must also be left behind by 
any man who wishes to establish himself as a painter in his 
own right. The first stage in breaking away from imitation, 
then, is to paint what one sees, directly and naively. 

But of course to paint what one sees does not necessarily 
mean to paint what is actually there. The painter who paints 
what he sees is never a man with perfect and infallible eyes. 
What he sees may be and usually is to some extent at least 
what nobody else sees. The circle of his vision corresponds 
somewhat with what others see, but such circles of vision are 
not concentric circles; he does not ever see exactly or al- 
together what others see. Consequently, from the point of 
view of faithful factual representation he makes mistakes. 
But the ‘mistakes’ may not be wrong as painting. The degree 
to which a man who paints exactly what he sees produces a 
work of art is proportional to the degree to which he is a 
painter. The point is something of a truism. To some small 
extent, anyone can paint what he sees, but only to some 
small extent; the comparison stops there. It is not easy to 
be a painter even at the naive level. 

The painter of this first degree is certainly naive. He is 
not trying to paint what ought to be there, for he actually 
thinks that what he sees is there. He is not hypocritical, nor 
is he trying to deceive himself. Indeed a terrific amount of 
honesty is required to be a painter even of the first degree. 
The data of visual perception do not long remain pure, if 
indeed they ever were in that state. They get mixed very 
soon with elements of cognition, with conceptions in terms 
of which indeed the original sense perceptions were made 
possible. The fact may be unhesitatingly stated that absolute 
faithfulness to what is seen is almost impossible. A constant 
struggle is required, together with a large amount of training. 
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in order to separate out or to keep separated what is seen 
from what conceptions dictate must have been seen. For 
what the artist remembers is bound to interpose itself between 
what he has seen and his attempts to reproduce that per- 
ception in his painting. 

(2) In discussing the problem of painting what one sees, 
some remarks have already been made concerning the prob- 
lem of painting what is actually there. To paint what is 
actually there in a perfect way, to reproduce any segment 
of the field which is available to visual perception, would 
require a sensory equipment which functioned automatically 
and without any interference. It would require a mind 
capable of transforming and transmitting nerve impulses 
from the eye to the hand without altering them in the slight- 
est. Such a mind, of course, does not exist. Interpretation 
invariably exists, just as perspectives exist; and they vary 
from individual to individual. No two persons, and certainly 
no two painters, will ever agree about what is actually ‘there.’ 
If they could agree about form, then they would disagree 
about color, and vice versa. Extreme subjectivists will argue 
that nothing constant is ‘there,’ and that it is the perception 
of what is there which determines it to be there. Extreme 
subjectivism, therefore, fully supports the contention of this 
second point. But it is being made here rather from the posi- 
tion that everything, including values, has an objective exis- 
tence. The ability of the painter, as of all human beings, to 
determine what objective existence is in any given case, is 
always limited. And when we come to the question of what 
that objective existence means in any given case, the problem 
is heightened. For the meaning of any acmal thing, whether 
it be a woman’s face, an open field, or an apple, presents 
disheartening difficulties to the painter of the second degree. 
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Things are not only not what they seem, in the vulgar sense; 
they do not even look like what they seem, as the painter 
discovers when he comes to inspect them very closely. 

No one has ever paid sufficient attention to the problem of 
determining what truly is ‘there.’ The actual world is in a 
constant state of flux, nothing actual remains the same for 
any length of time; and hence the problem of determining 
what is there is aggravated by the fact that what is there 
does not remain what it is but changes and alters into some- 
thing else. If this is true of everything in actuality, as it 
assuredly is, then the problem of the visual artist of this 
second degree becomes a very acute one. For the objects of 
visual perception are transformed while we look at them. In 
the very act of determining what they are, ‘what they are’ 
becomes ‘what they were.’ Lights pass over a woman’s face, 
which is a mobile affair in the first place, never still, always 
changing in terms of what the owner of the face is thinking, 
what emotions are taking possession of her. The lights and 
shadows alter the contours, and the face as a whole is in 
motion, however still the sitter for a portrait, say, may at- 
tempt to remain. The point probably is that nothing can be 
said to be ‘there’ in any constant way, in a world where flux 
is the rule. 

Thus the problem of becoming a painter of the second 
degree, of endeavoring to paint what is there, must meet 
and defeat two insuperable obstacles, one subjective and the 
other objective. In the first place he lacks an instrument for 
exact reproduction, and can only limit himself to what is 
‘there’ qualified to some extent by his own preconceptions, 
prejudices and involuntary interpretations. In the second 
place he lacks an object which is continuously ‘there’ and 
uninterruptedly available for visual perception. 
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(3) The ambition to paint what ought to be there is the 
true ambition of the great professional painter. The deter- 
mination of what ought to be there depends, of course, upon 
a great many other things. It depends upon the ability to a 
large extent to paint what one sees. It depends upon the 
ability to a large extent to paint what is actually there. It 
depends upon the ability to a large extent to combine these 
abdities in a third, namely the determination of the ideal in 
any given case. The great painter, he who paints success- 
fully something approaching what ought to be there, is not 
merely an impulsive synthesizer, for the artistic act is no 
more aggregate compromise; it is a true organization and as 
such it has managed to sublate its elements as parts of a 
whole. The ideal which the painter is copying exists before 
he copies it only in his mind’s eye, in his ability to conceive 
how things ought to be. But the fact that the ideal exists for 
the moment only in conception does not mean that it has 
its being limited to the mind. An ideal is held by the mind 
and is for the moment nowhere else actual; but its being is 
independent of the mind and indeed of all actuality. The 
great painter, whatever may be his explicitly held philosophy, 
is a metaphysical realist in that he assumes the being of an 
independent set of values which he forever seeks. Such ideal 
values together with their relations have their being as pos- 
sibilities. They are, of course, suggested to the painter by 
what exists. They are suggested by what is actually ‘there’ 
in the actual world, and they are further suggested by what 
the painter actually ‘sees.’ In both cases, if the painter is a 
great painter, the fragmentary parts suggest the whole of 
which they are parts. But the parts, however fragmentary, 
are true and real parts; and thus the painter is a phenome- 
nologist in the practice of his art, for he takes seriously 
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what appears to him and reads through it the determination 
of what ought to appear. 

The classic objection to this position in metaphysics will 
probably be raised here. Who is to decide what ought to 
appear.^ If each decision is based upon the prejudices of the 
individual making the decision, then the ideal of what ought 
to be there is a private and subjective one; ideal would, then, 
mean personal. There are several answers which can be made 
to this contention. To begin with, the subjectivist position 
is eventually unassailable. Subjective idealism, sometimes 
called solipsism, is irrefutable; the only trouble with it is that 
nobody really accepts it. None really and truly believes that 
he is the sole creator of the entire world in which he lives 
and has his being. The fact that nobody believes it, though 
some pretend to themselves that they do, does not mean that 
it is not valid. Validity is not a matter of belief; but nobody 
has yet demonstrated its truth. Until such a demonstration is 
made and belief follows, we shall have to deny its claims. 

Another answer to the position of subjectivism with re- 
spect to the ideal is that if the ideal is subjectively deter- 
mined in every case, in terms of what is it determined? 
Nothing that the individual does is altogether arbitrary; each 
act is at least partly rational, determined by his regard for 
what ought to be done, and dictated by what he has ration- 
ally decided in the past. Hence to accept the contention is 
in effect tantamount to denying it. For if the individual does 
decide what the ideal is, he at least decides it in terms of 
considerations which antedate the decision but which are not 
themselves subjective. He got them somewhere, and ‘some- 
where’ here does not mean from himself; for to trace a 
thought or an impulse back far enough means to discover 
some external stimulus which gave rise to it. Hence either 
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the ideal is objective or it has objective roots, and this is what 
we learn from an absolute rejection or from an absolute 
acceptance of the subjectivist position. Thus the ideal is 
forced to have roots other than those that are to be found in 
the mind of the perceiving and knowing subject. 

The ideal of what ought to appear cannot be limited to 
the painter’s mind. It cannot be limited to the object, either, 
for an ideal is something constant and dependable; and we 
have already seen that this is not true of any actual thing, 
actuality itself being characterized by flux and change. Thus 
there is no ultimate home for the ideal in the actual world, 
and it must have its being as an independent; not as an inde- 
pendent material thing, that is, but as an independent pos- 
sibility, suffering in that state, however, in no wise so far as 
its reality is concerned. Reality must not be confused with 
materiality if we are to understand the idealism of the arts. 
Matter is as real as anything but no more real than some 
things, such as for instance aesthetic values, which are sup- 
ported by matter but not limited to it. 

The painter of the third degree, then, is imitating what 
ought to appear through the suggestions furnished him by 
his own faithful conceptions of what does appear. He would 
never be moved to substitute an ideal for what does appear 
were there in his opinion no shortcomings in the appearances. 
AH actuality is imperfect, and we can never decide upon 
what ought to be except with the aid of what is. The painter 
who endeavors to paint the ideal is thus in a manner of 
speaking a reformer. We have seen that the reform which he 
wishes to institute is of the nature of an ideal, and th a t this 
ideal is, moreover, independent of him and indeed inde- 
pendent of all actuality, though known only through con- 
tact of some sort with actual things. His peculiar way of 
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painting, his style, is his program; and his method of pro- 
cedure involves and employs not only his own perceptions, 
not merely what appears, and, lastly, not simply any eva- 
nesecent ideal having no realtionship to the world as it actu- 
ally is, but a combination of all three: his own perceptions 
carefully trained; what appears, so nearly as this can be 
ascertained; and, lastly, an ideal arrived at through a study 
of what his perceptions tell him are the imperfections of 
what actually appears. Thus the artist of the third degree is 
a great artist where and when he employs all the necessary 
faculties and methods, and these include as a prerequisite 
arduous training in the two methods. 

The requirement of arduous training holds the key to 
advancement in degree of painting. The change in perception 
of the first degree is due to learning. We have noted the 
necessity of learning in the sheer act of painting what one 
actually ‘sees,’ where the untutored tendency is to see what 
one thinks one ought to see according to custom and tradi- 
tion and a naive conception of objects. Learning itself is not 
a facile process. It is made possible by (though it need not 
necessarily follow from) training in the ordinary tradition 
of the apprentice in the plastic arts: the study of models and 
the study of techniques and practices in painting both in 
theory and in actual practice. The painter of the first degree 
is an apprentice; the trained painter is a painter of the 
second degree. That is as far as most painters manage to go. 
Only a few struggle any further. These few require for their 
equipment some kind of world view, some cosmology, or 
system of ideals which may be applied to actuality. Often the 
great artists are not conscious of their wider beliefs, but they 
do not need to be. All they need is the ability to translate such 
implicit beliefs into artistic practice. They must be able, in 
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other words, to get their own unconsciously held cosmo- 
logical beliefs onto canvas. Then they are painters of the 
third degree. 

The age of science, of systematic inquiry of a painstaking 
sort, has had its impact upon art. In the plastic arts, as we 
have seen, the emphasis has been thrown upon method. This 
has its obvious advantages, for one way of exploring the pos- 
sibilities of the plastic arts is to concentrate upon the problem 
of opening up entirely new possibilities; and the devotion to 
method does further this goal somewhat. But method has its 
limits, and the purpose of art, after aU, is not to explore 
methods, not to remain confined to technological problems, 
but to produce works of art, paintings and sculpture which 
have an important content as well as a method. A method is 
a means to an end; and it is a perversion of purpose to allow 
the means itself to take the place of the end. The time has 
probably come for the dialectic of the progress of art to 
shift once more, and this time back to specific attention to 
content. 

Art by its very nature is afiirmative, and it is the task of 
the painter and the sculptor to affirm, to love life as it appears 
and to work so, to touch the colors and shapes of the exter- 
nal world fondly and even passionately with the eyes and 
the hands. To this end, the method of the plastic arts must 
remain subordinated to subject-matter. Such a subordination 
win have a double effect. The artist will become what he 
once was: a man devoted to two extremes of interest. He will 
wish to study and to improve his method in its most material 
sense, and this is a sense in which method, too, has been 
neglected. He will pay more attention to the materials of 
his craft. The direction is a more important one for the 
painter than for the sculptor, for it is the painter whose art 
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in a material sense has declined. The painter will wish to 
work over the texture of his materials, the color and texture 
of his grounds, and the quality and composition of his pig- 
ments. These of late have been streamlined to the point 
where the craft has considerably declined. The second effect 
of this shift in emphasis will be upon subject-matter. The 
painter will become once again an idealist. The relation be- 
tween the plastic arts and phenomenology can be broken 
only with great peril to the plastic arts. The phenomenology 
which has application to the plastic arts, we must always bear 
in mind, is an ontological phenomenology, a study of appear- 
ances; but with a direction which is aimed toward perfection. 
The reformist tendencies of the artist who sees honestly 
through what-is into what-ought-to-be should leave their 
impression and never be left out of the picture or the bronze. 

The artist in one of the effects of his art is an educator of 
the senses. The plastic artist holds within his power the 
ability to heighten the human perceptions which operate 
through vision. This sense has been held to be prior to the 
others; it has been deemed more fundamental. We are all in 
virtue of our existence and sensibilities amateur phenome- 
nologists, and we can learn from the artist what he has at 
great pains discovered, if only we will attend to his work. 
Guided by him we shall perceive what we have never per- 
ceived before, what we had never dreamed the phenome- 
nological world held for us to perceive. The plastic artist is 
the phenomenologist in practice, and this aspect of the arts is 
in no wise derogated by the fact that art is primarily art and 
secondarily everything else. The phenomenological aspect 
of artistic experience must not be overlooked on the grounds 
that the artistic experience involves an emotion of the highest 
sort and can be enjoyed detachedly and purely for its own 
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sake. We may live for the rare moments but we live for those 
rare moments in other moments. And it is to the benefit of 
those other moments that we are required to pay attention 
to the fact that the plastic arts lead all the arts in the phe- 
nomenological procession. 



Chapter XV 11 


HUMAN LIFE AS A FINE ART 


I_^OGic has been out of fashion 
for some centuries, while analysis has not. The fact that 
analysis is always accomplished in terms of an implicit logic 
has been unknown to many, and this is true even of those 
who devote themselves to analysis in some specific empirical 
field. But now that a revival of interest in logic itself is indi- 
cated by recent developments, we may turn to those analyses 
which are candidly done in terms of logic without losing 
hope in the possibility of being understood by our contem- 
poraries. There has been much resentment of logic on the 
part of those who deal with values. Logical analysis is pre- 
sumed to take the joy out of life. The values which we 
analyze are said to be destroyed by the very methods which 
we employ in analysis. There is some truth to these asser- 
tions: analysis is painful. Whatever we divide we destroy; a 
dissected fish can no longer swim on about his business. We 
cannot enjoy listening to a fugue the while we are examin- 
ing the principles of harmony which its voices obey. But the 
pain of analysis may lead to a greater understanding and 
therefore to greater pleasure, and this is its justification. By 
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analysis we are aided in our efforts at appreciation, even 
though the two cannot occur together but must succeed each 
other in time. The purpose of this chapter is to analyze the 
art of life, on the twin assumptions that art, like anything else, 
is subject to analysis, and that the art of life, like the good life, 
is worthy of attainment. 

Although the raw materials of life and of the fine arts 
are available to everyone, not everyone lives his life as though 
he were engaged in the practice of an art. There are some 
to whom ordinary life exhibits the characteristics of a ballet, 
a tragedy or a comedy; so that they continually experience 
the heightened excitement of an actor who feels as well as 
acts his role. These persons occupy in general a middle 
ground between the highest and the lowest, although a few 
of the great of this earth have undoubtedly shared in the 
awareness. Napoleon was conscious of his role throughout 
the enactment of it, but there have been others at his level 
who probably were not. To many intelligent men as well 
as to most ignorant ones, life is a series of disconnected 
episodes, like a bad tragedy, as Aristotle said. For them the 
only meaning life can have is its utter meaninglessness— when 
indeed they do come to think about its meaning at all, which 
is rarely. That is why we shall be compelled to look to 
special sorts of men and special sorts of lives to illustrate 
our thesis. 

But the special sorts to which we shall look are not nec- 
essarily those which have been proclaimed the most impor- 
tant in the world. In some ways it is not the greatest bene- 
factors to humanity who furnish the best illustrations of 
the art of living but rather the great adventurers, the great 
imposters and the great appreciators of life. These three 
groups of men, whose lives are of indirect or even dubious 
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benefit to mankind, constitute the best direct illustrations of 
our point. 

In the first group we may single out Casanova and R. B. 
Cunninghame Grahame as typical. Casanova’s Memoirs^ with 
their revealing confessions concerning his supposed philo- 
sophical ambitions, throw light upon his consciousness of 
the unity and direction of his aims, even though his greatness 
rests upon his extraordinary adventures and his supernormal 
accomplishments with women. His life was a drama— which 
is to say it manifested an amazing degree of unity in the 
midst of the most tremendous diversity of action. Similarly, 
Cunninghame Grahame was able to range from living with 
the gauchos in South America to defending the Irish Cause 
in London to traveling in fanatical Arabia without incon- 
sistency to that in which he believed so fundamentally. 

In the second group we may choose Cagliostro and ‘Prince’ 
Romanoff for our illustration. The Sicilian, Giuseppe Bal- 
samo, as ‘Count’ Cagliostro, posing before the Grand Master 
of the Maltese Order as a fellow alchemist, basking among 
the great houses of Southern Italy, selling love philtres in 
Paris and pretending to be the founder of a new system of 
freemasonry in London, was an eighteenth-century actor in 
the grand manner, self-consistent beneath his many names 
and disguises. Harry Gerguson is undoubtedly the great 
imposter of our day. To lift oneself from the humblest role 
in society, that of an impoverished orphan, to one of the 
most important, that of an exiled member of the Russian 
Royal family, living in a condition of the utmost wealth and 
prestige in the middle of the leading American oligarchy, 
by means of a continuous series of inner disguises, is no mean 
feat. But Romanoff not only became a member of this par- 
ticular society; he did far more, albeit what else he did was 
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not his self-conscious aim. He laid bare the hollowness and 
mockery of the pretensions of the society. And he was 
moreover able to do this in a way which is extremely funny 
to those who know all the details. Thus, Prince Mike’s life, 
at least that early part of his life which came to an end when 
he was exposed by publicity, furnishes one of the most sig- 
nificant personal comedies as well as the most incisive social 
criticism of the day.*® 

In the third group we may select James Gibbons Huneker 
and Havelock Ellis as our examples. These men are not so 
celebrated for what they did themselves as for their enjoy- 
ment and wholehearted understanding of what others have 
done. They are great interpreters who have made an art of 
the appreciation of life. Their gusto knew no bounds. Hune- 
ker was an art-intoxicated man who was often among the 
first to appreciate new artists and new methods in the arts. 
Havelock Ellis led in the deliberate comprehension of the 
fact that life itself could be an art. Though himself somewhat 
limited in capacity for participation in life, he understood 
very well and was able to explain what an abundant thing 
participation in life is and what it could mean. 

The phenomenon is worth noting that our illustrations 
have not been taken from among the most earnest and worthy 
of famous men. No great artists— except in the art of living 
—no scientists, philosophers or political leaders, claim our 
attention; no outstanding moralists or religious leaders have 
here made a demand upon us. Why? Simply because the life 
of a Plato, a St. Francis, an Alexander the Great, a Solon, a 
Shelley, is entirely a matter of his work. A man who accom- 
plishes something of permanent value for society in some 
eminent field of endeavor, such as those who bore the names 

See The Nev> Yorker, issues October 29-November 26, 1932, inclusive. 
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we have mentioned, is one whose life is his work. In con- 
trast to these, each example has been of one whose work is 
his life. Outwardly the appearance may often be the same; 
but essentially the situation is exactly reversed. An artist in 
living Hves his life in a maximum of change, activity and 
motion; not in achievement. The lives of Johann Sebastian 
Bach and of Immanuel Kant are uneventful; their work is 
not. 

Returning for present purposes to the men of our choice, 
observe the common factor of irregularity in all of the 
characters named. If life is an art, then of course it must have 
some form. But why is it that the shape of life is best shown 
through the study of lives which seem to have so Uttle 
shape? The attempt to answer this question will constitute 
the guiding principle of this chapter. If we can find some 
form in what is manifestly irregular, we shall not have to 
look for it in that which is manifestly regular and we shall 
have demonstrated that it is to be found everywhere. For 
that it can be found everywhere is true without a doubt. Art 
is an ordered and calculated affair; no irregularity exists in a 
work of art that was not put there by design and hence ex- 
fluous. This is not to say, however, that all parts of a work of 
art there is nothing accidental and likewise nothing super- 
fluous. This is not to say, however, that all patrs of a work of 
art are always perfectly symmetrical. On the contrary, the 
unity of a work of art is not a matter of simple balance and 
S3mimetry. A beautiful face may have different profiles and 
usually does, arms are of different lengths, and so on. This 
is what Bacon probably meant when he said that there was 
no great art that did not have some strangeness in the pro- 
portions. The constant and effective factor of surprise in 
a work of art issues from the circumstance that the appreci- 
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ator is never in a position to expect that such divergent ele- 
ments could have a unity. 

And so it is with character or with an individual’s career: 
it contains so many dissimilar elements that we are startled 
to discover them exhibiting a common organization, a whole- 
ness. The symmetrical manufactured articles of decoration, 
the commercialized pottery figurine or bronze ornament, 
usually have no artistic value whatsoever. The character 
and career of a poor clerk or rich banker who successfully 
orders and regulates his life down to the smallest detail, ac- 
cording to the prescribed channels of custom and institu- 
tion and without imagination, are likewise lacking in artistic 
value. Such value, so far as the living of a life is concerned, 
belongs exclusively to those whose careers appear at first 
glance to have gotten out of hand, whose success or failure 
has not been uniformly paced, whose characters exhibit un- 
usual defects and also virtues, and whose course contains 
sharp declivities and unexpected peaks. Not every irregular 
life is artistic, of course; some lives are merely irregular 
without the compensating organization of identity in the 
midst of difference; but it is the life which contains super- 
ficial irregularities, the kind which the world takes seriously, 
compensated by profound and hidden regularities, that is the 
most artistic. 

Look closer at the lives of the artists in living, the ad- 
venturers, the imposters, the appreciators. What more reck- 
less victims of chance, what more helpless playthings of 
large social forces, could one hope to find? And yet the art 
of life is most apparent in them, more apparent than it would 
be in the life of the average man, of the typical and pedes- 
trian citizen. Casanova went from imprisonment to owning 
and managing a glove factory in Italy, running a lotteiy, and 
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paying homage to the great “philosophe” Voltaire, in 
France. Yet though his purpose be obscure and his attentions 
devoted to insignificant details of amorous affairs with all 
sorts and ranks of women, his life is knit with a singleness 
of purpose and a superfluous caring that marks him as an 
artist. Similarly with Prince Romanoff. Successfully posing 
as a Czarist prince, he was invited to a wedding given by the 
Mellons of Pittsburgh; but he could not fail his role of im- 
poster, which in a sense would have come to nought had 
he not been exposed somehow, and so he left the train en 
route — with young Mellon’s gold-fitted suitcase. 

If, then, we wish to study the art of life more closely, we 
shall have to pin to our board and examine under the micro- 
scope some particular instance of it. And for this purpose 
we shall want some specimen not quite as extreme in the 
category of those who are romantic and adventurous, and 
for that matter not as successful, as those we have already 
mentioned. We shall want a typical specimen, one contain- 
ing the qualities we seek, but containing all the qualities 
rather than some in high degree. We shall seek, in other 
words, a mediocrity in the fine art of fife. This is not as 
easy a matter as it seems; but offhand there does appear to 
be a good example available. That one is Lincoln Steffens. 
We shall consider the information gleaned from the Auto- 
biography of Lincoln Steffens as evidence in the art of 
one man’s life. The scientist who examines a specimen al- 
ways does so with an hypothesis in view; he is guided by 
a well-defined method and works from definite principles. 
We shall have to study our laboratory specimen in the light 
of some wide propositions which are accepted as valid. Like 
good scientists, we shall have to bring together the abstract 
universal which we are endeavoring to demonstrate in the 
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concrete, and the singular instance which we are investigat- 

ing. 

Thus before we are in a position to engage in the task 
of studying Steffens, we must be prepared and equipped for 
it; since there are other considerations besides the knowledge 
of the details of Steffens’ life. If the hypothesis already set 
forth be accepted, namely that some men’s lives are works 
of art, we must next be reminded that the human lives which 
are works of art are only one species under the genus, ‘works 
of art,’ and that, again, the genus, ‘works of art,’ may itself 
in turn be considered only one species under the genus, 
‘actual things.’ By ‘actual’ here is meant existing: participating 
in the world of action and reaction, said of anything which 
not only is capable of acting and reacting with other things 
but does so act and react. Thus, coming down the scale of 
inclusiveness, we have: actual things, works of art, the ar- 
tistic lives of some men. Let us next set forth certain con- 
siderations which concern the most inclusive of these three 
categories, on the assumption that what concerns the whole 
will also concern its parts. 

The field of actuality is the world of action and reaction, 
and an actual is anything in actuality. Whatever acts or is 
acted upon by another thing is an actual. Thus all things 
except abstract and possible universals and values are actuals. 
The field of possibility (which together with actuality ex- 
hausts being, so far as our knowledge of it extends) consists 
in all those things which can interact with other things, 
whether they be occupied in so doing at the moment or not. 
Thus actuality is part of possibility, since everything which 
is actual must have been also possible. 

Only some things are works of art, though many more, of 
course, are possible. A work of art is any actual thing which 
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by its perfection— by the perfect relation of its parts to its 
whole— qualitatively symbolizes more value than it con- 
tains, and the value which it symbolizes is the value of the 
beautiful. As we have already noted, art is the deliberate 
apprehension of beauty, and beauty consists in the qualitative 
aspect of harmony in the perfect relation of parts to parts 
and of parts to whole within a whole. Hence in comparison 
with all actual things only some actual things are works of 
art. Works of art are in a tiny, an infinitesimal, minority in 
the actual world. 

Works of art have a logic of their own. This consists in 
the kind of system in which postulates are set up and elabo- 
rate deductions drawn from them. The postulates must have 
potential significance which the deductions make actual. Both 
postulates and deductions must be qualitative and actual, 
products in most cases of the imagination. The imaginative 
elements in a work of art tend to center themselves in the 
postulates. Many artists have declared that once they have 
given their characters life, the characters have acted often 
in a way quite contrary to that which had been intended 
for them. By imaginative elements here is meant nothing 
specifically subjective; it refers to the fact that in the imagina- 
tive construction of an original work of art, elements of the 
actual world are placed in new combinations and permuta- 
tions in which they are fused, as it were, organically. 

The postulates and deductions of a work of art may both 
be subdivided. The postulates consist in (a) propositions held 
and (b) the method of application adopted. The proposi- 
tions held are the essence of the postulates: those assertions 
with regard to truth or value or both, which are to be ap- 
plied in practice and from which conclusions are to be drawn. 
The method adopted is that peculiar fashion in which it is 
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proposed to apply the postulates to reach conclusions in 
action. The deductions of a work of art consist in (c) ap- 
plications and (d) conclusions. The applications are the ac- 
tual steps by which the propositions held as postulates are 
put into practice according to a certain method. The con- 
clusions are the final issue of the propositions as the applica- 
tions reach their ultimate meaning and emerge in significance. 

We may try to make this logical system somewhat clearer 
by showing its presence in some familiar work of art, say 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. We have, let us remember, four sets 
of categories: (a) propositions held, (b) method of applica- 
tion adopted, (c) applications and (d) conclusions. It is 
not possible to exhaust the analysis of any important work of 
art but something may be suggested. For instance, for prop- 
ositions held in Hamlet we may put, ‘The refraining from 
action which follows from doubt and indedsion may lead 
to actions which are worse in their consequences than those 
of forthright decision.’ For method of application adopted, 
read ‘An historical drama objectifies the problem and a drama 
concerning personages in places of high responsibility in- 
tensifies it.’ The applications consist in the actual chain of 
events in the play, all the dire consequences of the rationali- 
zation of inaction instead of action: the murder of an inno- 
cent meddling fool; the death of Ophelia, the beloved, under 
the most painful of circumstances; the alienation of associa- 
tions; devious machinations and scheming; banishment and 
miraculous safe return. The conclusions are made up by reali- 
zation of the necessity for action under circumstances which 
have accumulated to prevent the cold and cautious execution 
of what must be done, by final action ending with the death 
of all remaining principals, including the hero himself. 

The logic of art is by no means confined to the theatre, it 
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can be seen in any art. In music, for example, the propositions 
held are the themes to be presented, and the method adopted 
is the manner of their presentation which has been decided 
upon; the applications consist in the actual development and 
variation of the themes, and the conclusions are the final 
variations plus the coda. In the novel, the first chapter usually 
sets up the postulates, giving both the propositions held and 
the method adopted. The propositions held are evidenced 
by date and place, characters, beginning of plot, atmosphere. 
The method adopted is the nvay the story is to be told, the 
manner of approach and presentation, the peculiar fashion of 
the plot’s unfolding. A character has a wooden leg, for in- 
stance, but little reference is made to it, except that we know 
it will be a potent factor in the remainder of the book. The 
deductions are provided by the actual telling of the story, the 
unfolding of the plot, the deepening of the atmosphere. The 
conclusions consist in the final ending of the story, the moral 
impUed, the denouement revealed, the final unraveling. We 
see how the wooden leg becomes an inescapable condition 
and what its owner as a consequence of having to limp all 
through the book finally comes to. The postulates are con- 
tained in the legend which the artist decides to teU, the scene 
he decides to paint, the figure he wishes to model. In all 
cases, selection involves elimination— the elimination of every- 
thing not selected. Given the narrow range of choice entailed 
by selection, the artist must then work out the potentialities 
into actuality. This is the task assigned by applications and 
conclusions. A great work of art is one which exhausts its 
potential deductions from wide postulates. How difficult it 
would be to imagine variations on any theme which Bach 
had chosen to vary but failed to include! His variations on a 
theme tend to be exhaustive. 
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With these few words in explanation of what is meant 
here by actual things and by works of art, it should be pos- 
sible to make clear in what sense at least the term, art, can 
be applied to the lives of men. All men who have lived have 
had lives, but not all have had artistic lives. The consideration 
of which human lives are artistic and which are not is prob- 
ably a marginal one. There is no absolute threshold of demar- 
cation, and each shades off imperceptibly into the other; 
nevertheless, there is a well-recognizable difference. He who 
manages to live consistently according to a deliberately if 
implicitly chosen set of postulates and who in his life achieves 
the apprehension of beauty by the perfect relation of par- 
ticular episodes in his life to his whole life may be said 
to have made of that life a work of art. 

In the art of life, the same logical structure, the same 
elements, as are found in any other work of art, prevail. The 
selection of postulates begins before birth, which is the posi- 
tive if unconscious choice with respect to being something 
actual and singular. To be bom means to have selected a 
particular existence, involving particular parents, who thence- 
forth are the most intimate part of the environment, and a 
particular milieu; and the fact that the embryo, or even 
earlier, the germ-plasm, has not the power of ratiocination 
or selection in no way alters the plain, objective fact that a 
determination has been made. The propositions held in a 
man’s life consist in his beliefs, beliefs or postulates, con- 
scious and unconscious (and they are chiefly unconscious), 
which he acquires either by inheritance or from his environ- 
ment, concerning what is true and what he ought to do. That 
which a man holds to be true so deeply that he does not 
know he holds it, yet is prepared without notice to act from 
it, may fairly be described as his postulates. Inherited postu- 
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lates consist in capacities or in the signal absence of capacities. 
A man with extremely short legs does not have even the po- 
tentiality of a great runner. Environmentally acquired postu- 
lates may come from any period and region of the environ- 
ment, but chiefly from the early environment. The early 
environment is preempted almost entirely by parents, pri- 
marily by the mother. We frequently like, or dislike, what 
our parents like, or dislike; and we mistakenly attribute such 
similarity to inheritance through genes, when it can be more 
simply— and satisfactorily— explained as an imitation of our 
parents, an early, acquired character, obtained from that part 
of our immediate environment which we term our parents. 
Thus most of what we think we have inherited, such as spe- 
cific mannerisms, taste preferences, and other peculiarities of 
one sort or another come from early parental environment. 
The postulates of a man’s life are not to be found in his 
casual beliefs: propositions and statements which he enter- 
tains for a brief while; rather are they the profoundly held 
propositions which, as beliefs, consist in that from which he 
acts or at least tends to act. Instinctive, spontaneous and 
sudden actions betray true beliefs more readily than any 
other method. For frequently the reasons we give for our 
actions differ from our true reasons, even though we may be 
arguing in perfectly good faith. We do not always know the 
beliefs we really do hold. Nevertheless, it is of course true 
that education is the opportunity to add enormously to 
postulates; this is made possible by the fact that in the process 
of education we learn both more and less than we had 
planned to learn, and what we learn takes years to present 
itself to us consciously. 

The method adopted for the application of such beliefs 
is the path chosen in life; what career we decide to follow 
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and how we decide to follow it. The major portion of a 
man’s life, considered in terms of time consumed, space trav- 
ersed and energy expended, consists in the business of appli- 
cations. Importance, however, is not entirely a matter of 
importunateness; and we can never measure importance en- 
tirely in physical units. The decision to choose a direction 
in life, and the first step in that direction, are more important 
to the future and to our lives as a whole than all the remain- 
ing steps. The actual physical business of taking the steps 
subsequent to the first exhibits energy and requires time and 
space in order to be executed; but the greater importance is 
assigned to the resolution to follow a certain course. A boy 
may see an operation performed or an accident happen and 
may then and there decide to become a doctor. This may 
occur in a flash, but it constitutes a method adopted for the 
application of beliefs. His first effort to secure the permission 
of his parents to follow such a career is the first step in that 
direction. Both of these elementary occurrences are as noth- 
ing, considered in terms of energy expended, compared to 
the long years of preparation and training: the premedical 
course at the university, the four years of medical school, 
the intemeship, and the setting up of an office and a private 
practice. Yet it was the elementary occurrences— all out of 
proportion to the whole— which determined the others to be 
what they became. 

The applications of the beUefs according to the method 
elected consists in the actual living of life. The choice of a 
career is the selection of a method. This is the essence of 
performing acts, of doing, and of suffering events and the 
consequences of events. What is done by a man in the course 
of his career is the application of the postulates by means of 
the method, i.e., a matter of applying the deductions from 
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the postulates by the method. Thus under applications must 
be included what is publicly recognized as a life; the actual 
living of life itself, the daily round of activities which existen- 
tially constitutes the way in which we spend the adult years 
allotted to us. The hours devoted to what in our logical 
analysis is termed applications are far in excess of what is 
devoted to other departments; the bulk of the years over 
which we have any control is a matter of applications. The 
affair of applications, like the choice of postulates and the 
adoption of a method, is more or less voluntary, limited only 
by the resistance of the materials in the environment in which 
a man must work. It is the particular field, however, in which 
most of the opposition which is encountered occurs. There 
is a large amount of freedom in the choice of postulates and 
in the adoption of a method but not in applications. Here the 
freedom is limited by the obstacles to execution. The appli- 
cation of the postulates according to the method can only go 
so far as it is allowed to go by the peculiar qualifications of 
the environment in which the man who holds them must 
work. Thus the field of applications is the sphere of conflict 
and perhaps also of failure. 

The conclusions of the logical system consist in the accom- 
plishments or manifest failures of accomplishment which 
round out a life. They are usually drawn for us by others, 
since they require for completion the termination of a life, 
and also because in order to arrive at a correct interpretation 
of the conclusions of a system it is necessary to see that sys- 
tem as a whole. Conclusions are a matter of positive and 
active objective accomplishments in the world. They can be 
observed in what a man leaves behind him. When they are 
negative in quality, they exist as harm done, and when neutral 
only as logical propositions. Thus they involve no freedom 
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and occupy little time. If a man is not to be allowed to draw 
the conclusions concerning his own life until that life is over, 
he is not at all free to make them other than they are. And if 
they are a summing up of what he has accomplished or 
failed to accomplish, they do not require much duration to 
enact. Yet, once again, as in the case of the postulates and 
method adopted, their importance is far greater than that 
of the portion of his life requiring the most in terms of 
energy, space and rime. For the conclusions are the end for 
which the rest existed. Be the conclusions a matter of per- 
sonal enjoyment along the way merely, or of objective and 
social achievement for good, the fact remains that the con- 
clusions striven toward furnished the end in terms of which 
the existence of the previous remainder was able to make 
sense. 

All of the foregoing description is sure to sound horribly 
voluntaristic and uninterrupted. But of course we know that 
such is not the case and that real life is not like that. Every- 
thing that a man wishes to do as well as everything that he 
does or has done is influenced, warped and perhaps even 
totally defeated by external and (as he had hoped and 
thought) irrelevant external circumstances, that is, by what 
we have learned to call accident or chance. The performance 
of a man’s life as a work of art is at the mercy of chance 
happenings as well as conflicting laws. These happening and 
conflictit^ laws may interfere slightly, determine largely, aid 
greatly or defeat entirely, the choice of postulates, the adop- 
tion of a method, the opportunities for applications and the 
arrival at conclusions. 

The artist in inert materials works with a more easily con- 
trolled medium than does the artist in living. To make a work 
of art out of clay, paint and canvas, or musical sounds, is to 
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work with a stubborn material, it is true. But then one not 
nearly so stubborn, obstinate and complex as the details of 
a daily life. The plastic artist, let us say, uses only part of 
his life and part of his immediate environment; while the 
artist in living uses the whole of his immediate environment 
and the whole of his life. This presents a greater task, one 
fiUed with enormous and in most cases insuperable obstacles. 
Probably nobody succeeds altogether in being an artist in 
living. But many men have tried, even if not candidly and in 
so many words. They have tried to make of their lives works 
of art, even if not with such a consciously-conceived aim. Of 
these men it can truly be said that, successes or failures, they 
are artists all the same. 

We are now in possession of the tools with which to in- 
terpret the life of Lincoln Steffens, which is to serve as the 
example of our thesis. 

In his life Steffens was not too great an artist, but the 
bare bones of the logical method which the art of living en- 
tails protrude plainly. His original writings are not important 
and his accomplishments few and small. But his postulates 
loom obviously and his efforts to draw what deductions he 
could are most apparent. His failure has no cosmic signifi- 
cance; yet his life does offer a primary advantage for us in 
that his ostensive purpose and his real one were identical. 
This situation is rare in human existence, and the study of 
it is easier than that of most. He was not a very great man, 
and so it happens that in the art of living his illustrative value 
exceeds the value of his life as itself a work of art. 

The environment of Steffens’ day was that of an America 
fast coming of age. He was bom in 1866 and died in 1936; 
he lived to see the development of the western United States, 
the ripeness of Europe, the newspaper world of the eastern 
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seaboard, and the political corruption which spread so rapidly 
from city governments to the states and under the Harding 
administration even to the Federal government. Tempered 
by the formalism of Europe and the freedom which existed 
in the western states of that period, Steffens was led to adopt 
a certain set of beliefs, which he was to employ throughout 
his life as postulates of action. In addition to the influences 
emanating from the social milieu of his date and place, Stef- 
fens was led to his postulates of belief also by the characters 
of his parents. He has recorded®® that his mother was of 
a pleasant disposition, inclined to be teasing; and that his 
faAer who shared these traits also went further to the as- 
sumption that there was something of the nature of a joke 
even about facts. His mother probably endowed him with 
a happy love of life and his father with the refusal to take 
life as it was too seriously. 

Among the postulates for which we can discover evi- 
dence in Steffens’ early beliefs (we certainly cannot hope 
to discover them all) are the following: (i) that things are 
not what they ought to be in the actual social world; (2) 
that this world is worthy of inquiry; (3) that the answer 
to the problem presented by the necessity for a better social 
world lies in the field of ethics; and (4) that the field of 
ethics is a realistically objective one involving values inde- 
pendent of the individual. 

The last point Steffens acquired by reason of a fortunate 
association with a Greek scholar from England named Eve- 
lyn Nixon who was for a time his tutor in California. It 
should be noted here that the postulates or beliefs by which 
a man’s life is conducted are not fixed forever. They become 

All of the substantial evidence of Steffens’ life employed here is taken 
from The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens (New York, 1931, Harcourt, 
Brace) . Some knowledge of the main facts contained therein is presupposed. 
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to some extent altered and modified by the adventures of 
their applications. Thus the postulates lead to certain appli- 
cations, and the applications themselves to certain changes in 
the original postulates. It should also be noted that few men, 
if indeed any, are wholly aware of the whole set of beliefs 
by which they either do act or would act were the relevant 
occasions which could call them forth to arise. Steffens him- 
self observes in his remarks concerning the effect of prohibi- 
tion on big business that the conclusions which he sometimes 
reached consciously were those to which he had been 
brought unconsciously on previous occasions. 

Steffens sought in the imperfect social world for a method 
by which he could improve its morals as practiced. This led 
him first to an inquiry into pure ethics, both in American 
and European universities. The tentative conclusion at which 
he arrived as a result of these investigations was that 
nothing decisive was known in the academic world with 
respect to ethics. His marriage and return to America in 
search of work by means of which he could support his 
family coincided with liis resolution to abandon the abstract 
field of academic ethics and with his attempt to discover in 
the hmrly-burly of the social world itself just what was re- 
sponsible for its limitations. He decided, in other words, to 
abandon his first method of empirical inquiry into pure ethics 
which could be applied, and to follow instead the mistaken 
empirical method which has proved so common (but also 
so fruitless) in the field of the social sciences: to study the 
social field itself, empirically, in an effort to get it to yield its 
own hypothesis. This well-meant and earnestly pursued 
though ill-conceived version of the scientific method, the 
method of inverse probability, resulted in a kind of rat race. 
The helter-skelter, trial-and-error method of searching for 
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the abstract truths of the good life through a painstaking in- 
vestigation of actual political conditions led him to the discov- 
ery of a pattern but no cause. He found that behind every 
instance of organized political corruption stood the nefarious 
influence of big business. But he never succeeded in pene- 
trating beneath this corrupting influence to find out why it 
worked as it did. Of city government after city government 
Steffens tells the same story; over and over we hear of the 
city boss, the smoothly running political machine, the big 
corporation power. But that is all, and there is no generaliza- 
tion or induction from these instances. Thus once again the 
mistaken version of scientific method proved inconclusive in 
the social field. 

Observe that the radical break between the several ap- 
proaches to Steffens’ problem was responsible for their fail- 
ure. When he was occupied with the study of pure ethics, 
he never sought for its application to current social condi- 
tions. And when he was occupied with the study of current 
social conditions, he was never reminded of the principles of 
pure ethics. Thus he violated the scientific postulates that 
no generalization can do without actual instances, and that 
conversely no actual instances can stand without some gen- 
eralization which they are illustrating and exemplifying. And 
he violated the second methodological caution of science that 
no number of random empirical investigations will yield their 
own hypothesis. Steffens was not able to devote himself to 
the application of principles other than to apply his separate 
methods, since his postulates or beliefs were almost exclu- 
sively methodological. His muckraking in politics was pure 
inquiry, and his inquiry was confined altogether to muck- 
raking. Thus there were no real applications as such and no 
real conclusions of a positive nature. 
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The applications of Steffens’ life appear at first glance 
CO be more varied than they actually were— as varied as they 
were. He certainly knew many people, obscure as well as 
prominent, famous as well as infamous, and had many friends 
among them. He certainly visited many places in the United 
States. He ranged from the New York police courts, the 
underworld, and the bulls and bears of Wall Street, to the 
newspaper field and the corrupt city governments of St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Philadelphia and elsewhere. But after 
a while his experiences as well as his investigations developed 
a sameness which was stuffy and stifling. He came to know 
the nature of the corruptions which he could expect to find 
and usually did. The city bosses, the corrupt politicians with 
their better side and bad actions, the big business men who 
were human and yet paid off— amounted to a pattern which 
rarely failed him in any of its details. Yet he could not go 
on from there, and so the applications became an end in 
themselves. Steffens had learned to spend his energetic hours 
treading a homemade wheel within his self-confining cage. 
His own limitations rather than the restrictions of the en- 
vironment confined his efforts within the province which 
held them. The only real conflict which Steffens may be 
said to have encountered is that the structure of partially 
corrupt bureaucracy and oligarchically-perverted democracy 
which Steffens shook at the top remained unaffected at its 
foundations. The corruptions existed, everybody knew that 
they existed; but Steffens laid them bare to the public view. 
This was a service; and the applications of principles to 
which Steffens devoted a larger part of his life, the long 
middle years, were spent in this service. 

The conclusions which he did reach reflect the pov- 
erty of a set of postulates or beliefs which do not include 
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anything of an affirmative sort. He decided that (i) if poli- 
tics in America are bad, it is because they are made so by 
the pressure and purchase of privileged business; (2) in some 
way, the system of private enterprise, unrestrained, is at 
fault, since some of the business men who rise to the top 
themselves prove to be essentially good men, men of good 
will possessing a kind of fundamental honesty and humanity; 
(3) the search for ethics is a failure; and (4) failures are 
sometimes illustrative. 

Thus Steffens lived what is ordinarily called a full life, i.e., 
one crowded with experiences, including the personal knowl- 
edge and friendship of all varieties of persons and including 
many places visited and in general living contexts sampled 
and investigated. Yet in a sense his life was also thin and 
empty. The thinness and emptiness are due to the fact that 
his investigations ended in failure, if we make an exception 
of their illustrative value, which, incidentally, he, too, rec- 
ognized. The illustrative value bears with it the seeds of the 
moral that the solution of superficial and obvious social 
problems does not lie at any obvious and superficial level 
of analysis but rather at some level more profound. Steffens 
did not probe deeply enough beneath the surface, did not 
penetrate to any radical level of analysis, probably because, 
although he occupied himself at various periods in his life 
both with pure ethics and applied morality, he did not see 
any connection between them. In so failing, he fell short of 
employing the scientific method, since science requires the 
actual connections between the utmost abstract generality of 
propositions and the utmost concrete singularity of facts, and 
seeks for causes at analytical levels which lie many layers 
below the level of effects. 

Looking back over the whole plan and execution of Stef- 
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fens’ life, it is easy to see from a logical point of view ex- 
actly what happened. There is nothing essentially wrong 
with the propositions which he held as beliefs. We have, of 
course, failed to enumerate them all, but among those which 
are most prominent we can find nothing invalid. The method 
of application adopted is, as we have noted, quite another 
story. The method adopted, though differing in kind from 
the propositions held is part of the postulates; and it is in 
the understanding of the proper method as well as in the 
use of it that Steffens went off. In all likelihood this defec- 
tion was due to a combination of circumstances. It was due 
to the fact that his analysis of the nature of the ethical 
problem failed to reveal to him the proper connections be- 
tween abstract formulations and concrete fields of action, 
or in other words to the fact that his intelligence was in- 
sufficient to meet the demands upon it which he himself had 
set. But another circumstance which helped to defeat his 
efforts was the chance fact that he happened to be thrown 
into the lowest and ugliest side of practical politics— corrupt 
city machines and petty graft— by the necessity for making 
a living for himself and his family. The bad method and 
the ugly applications combined to insure both that his search 
for an ethics should be unduly protracted and that it should 
issue in nothing positive. Thus the conclusions of his life, 
being what they were, came as a natural consequence and 
logical implication of his postulates, method and field of 
application. 

The inspection which has been made here— aU too briefly— 
of the instances of Steffens’ career could be enlarged; more- 
over, it could be repeated for any life of which we possessed 
sufficient factual evidence. Every life-pattem represents the 
effort to folloiv a logical system of deductions founded on 
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a postulate-set. This logical system, if it is to be a sufEdent 
guide and to produce results which are cogent, must be more 
than a logical system; it must be an axiological system and 
moreover one which is capable of being analyzed logically. 
Those persons who try to follow a set of beliefs and in so 
doing to crowd a good deal of activity and receptivity into 
the small but highly potential living space which is the hu- 
man being; those who concern themselves with an enormous 
abundance of movement and action and also of thinking; those 
who are the most conscious of a goal, an aim, a limit, an 
ideal, which they may or may not attain but toward which 
they strive immensely, paying enormous attention none the 
less to every detail of existence along the way; are more able 
than are others to reveal most clearly the system which forms 
the structure of an human life. 

Appearances are often deceptive. An abundant life which 
is constructed on a deliberate plan, conscious or unconscious, 
may yet be an austere life. There are postulates which may 
be adopted whereby wealth is measured in terms of what it 
is possible to do without. But in any case it is always neces- 
sary to show the underlying motive of consistency. The ex- 
tent to which this consistency prevails despite external 
interferences and personal difficulties is one measure of great- 
ness, always provided, of course, that the consistency is 
oriented toward a sufficiently valuable goal. 

The analysis of a life-pattern is not easy to make in terms 
of oneself. The logical framework which is to be uncovered 
is not, by definition, a surface affair; and there are few 
persons who can discover their own hidden springs of action. 
Postulates are held tightly in beliefs, many of which are 
unconscious; and it is doubtful whether any mortal has ever 
been wholly aware of the sum of his profoundest and most 
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fundamental beliefs. Yet the task involved in such analysis 
is surely worth attempting. The cognizance, even though it 
be partial and fragmentary, of one’s propositions held and 
method adopted is of tremendous advantage when one is 
in the midst of those applications of which the bulk of one’s 
adult life consists. It was probably something of this con- 
ception that Socrates had in mind when he observed that 
the unexamined life is not worth living. 

The artist in living is one who can occasionally step outside 
the confines which are marked for him by the small details 
with which he is constantly faced and which occupy so much 
of his waking life. He can thus examine that life, as it were 
objectively and dispassionately, always with the consequence 
that he will be able to reconsider its purpose and redirect its 
aim. Even if the effect of such an examination be merely to 
validate the purpose and confirm the aim, he will have been 
made more keenly aware of his guiding principles; and this 
awareness in turn will lend content to his daily round of 
activities. Thus to see life as an art is to be in a position 
to live it somewhat better. Understood in this way, it be- 
comes clear that the good life has its own aesthetic standards. 



Chapter XVllI 


THE DECLINE OF LITERARY CHAOS 


It is no less a truth for 
being a truism to say that the artist is one who seeks for 
the meaning of existence, or to add that the more capable 
the artist the profounder the level at which he conducts his 
search. The artist takes delight in singular things and occur- 
rences, but if he is a genuine artist he is dehghted only to the 
extent to which he is able to find in them a universal 
import. The lesser artist is willing to settle for what is merely 
general, while the great artist strives onward toward the 
realm of that which is ubiquitous and eternal. In the field of 
literature, and especially of the novel, the description of 
persons and events without symbolic meaning remains at 
the stage of mere reporting, as in the regional or ‘realistic’ 
novel. The book which describes, and in describing attacks, 
the terrible limitations imposed upon southern communities 
in the United States by irrational prejudice against the Negro, 
is apt to be forgotten once the conditions of inequality which 
justified the attack no longer exist. Can Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt 
survive the disappearance of the ethos of the American 
business man of the nineteen twenties, when already in the 
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nineteen forties the work has begun to appear seriously dated 
and old-fashioned? The poorhouses and orphan asylums of 
nineteenth-century England have been considerably re- 
formed, yet the novels of Dickens remain as great as ever, 
because the meaning which was put into them included 
more than a protest against the maladministration of such 
social institutions; it included an appeal to the sublime trag- 
edy, and comedy, of the human predicament, a condition 
which is not likely to undergo any fundamental change so 
long as people remain people. The work of art which con- 
centrates upon universals at the expense of singulars is apt 
to be sterile, a barren allegory in which the bones of the 
moral show through too plainly to have any effect but the 
opposite of the one intended. Thus the artist is constrained 
to emphasize neither the historical order of singulars nor the 
logical order of universals in tire pursuit of his method. In 
the writings of the greatest of literary artists, the balance 
between the unique singularity of persons and events on the 
one hand and of the eternal verities on the other is main- 
tained with a smooth blending which does not allow us to 
perceive how it could ever have been otherwise. 

The properties of universality and singularity appear in 
existence under many guises, and there are many ways in 
which they are apprehended by the artist. We know them 
more familiarly, for instance, as elements of order and of 
chance. Order manifests itself as uniformity, regularity, law, 
system, consistency; while chance manifests itself as chaos, 
spontaneity, abundance, variety, contradiction. No descrip- 
tion of existence, or of the symbolism suggested by what 
exists, could possibly be adequate were it not to contain 
aspects both of order, in some one of its various manifesta- 
tions, and of chance. The meaning for which the artist seeks 
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lies somehow in the relation between the two orders. The 
artist, needless to add, is not necessarily conscious of his 
problem in just these abstract terms; but the problem itself 
is implicit in his method and the field in which that method 
operates. 

In addition to these two elements, then, there is a third 
consideration of no less importance, and this is the problem 
of the relationship which prevails between them. How is 
order related to chance, and, conversely, how is chance 
related to order? The American philosopher, Charles S. 
Peirce, admitted his failure to understand aesthetics and art; 
yet he invented a tremendous theory of the relation of 
chance to order. He said that chance begets order, a theory 
which occurred to him in the course of applying the new 
statistical method to fairly ancient moral considerations. He 
meant that given a sufiiciently large number of instances, usu- 
ally requiring a very long run of time, mere chance hap- 
pening would begin to manifest some incipient kind of order. 
Chance, in Peirce’s view, is not a product of ignorance; it 
is something entirely objective: the sheer randomness of great 
populations of events whose indefinitely large multiplicity 
provides that certain types of events may happen again, and 
in so doing occasion a tendency to repeat the process, until 
a habit is established and a law approximated. The argument 
is too long to reproduce here, but the details are interesting. 
Peirce failed to point out whether he believed that the law 
behind the uniformity of behavior was also generated by the 
laig-e number of instances, or whether the latter tended to 
approximate law by sheer repetition; but the belief in law 
tinderlies his position even though it is only stated explicitly 
in other connections. 

Order and chance and the relations between them char- 
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acterize existence to a very large extent, and so the artist vsrho 
is concerned with the discovery of artistic values in existence 
is naturally fascinated by both orderly and disorderly mani- 
festations of these values. The ultimate concern of the artist 
is of coturse the graded values, that is to say, values in their 
proper order. But there are two ways of satisfying this con- 
cern open to him. He can strive to get at the order directly, 
or he can strive to get at it indirectly by means of the very 
chance which constitutes its opposite. The first method is 
more that of the scientist and the philosopher than the artist. 
For the scientist works with particular facts to reveal uni- 
versal laws, whereas the artist works with particular feelings 
to reveal universal values. The relation of particular fact to 
universal law is exemplification; the relation of particular 
feeling to universal value is symbolism. The method of the 
artist, then, is one involving mediation, and the medium of 
such a method is often started toward the opposite of the 
end sought; indirection is routed through chaos to order. 
This method puts the emphasis of the artist upon the rela- 
tions between chance and order, both of which contain ele- 
ments he is seeking. For each contains properties which must 
be taken into consideration by the other. The attractiveness 
of order is of course its consistency, whUe the attractiveness 
of chance is its abundance. Consistency and inclusiveness are 
coordinate criteria of the worth of any system. We alternate 
from time to time in the type of emphasis chosen. The 
greatest artists endeavor to demonstrate how much of chaos 
can be made to reveal its order. Put in other words, they 
attempt to show by means of artistic values how much of 
order there is in apparently confused, contradictory and 
chaotic existence. 

The measure of this aspect of art can best be shown by 
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submitting it to specific examples, and here of course our 
examples must come from the work of those artists who have 
been the most preoccupied with chaotic properties as such. 
Not all artists who have been fascinated hy the material of 
the irrational have been equally great artists. We may see 
the chaotic expertly treated by Dostoyevsky, and then we 
may witness its successive decline at the hands of Gide and 
Saroyan. Of course no direct succession will be intended here 
except in the transition from Dostoyevsky to Gide; Gide 
has been heavily influenced by Dostoyevsky, a debt which 
he has been only too willing to acknowledge; but it is doubt- 
ful whether Saroyan has been influenced by either of the 
others. The examples we shall take from the work of these 
men will all be studies of murder, since situations involving 
murder, its motives and execution, contain large elements of 
confusion and chaos. 

If it is true, as Peirce has insisted, that chance begets order, 
the illustrations must remain on a statistical basis. For it is 
only in large populations of instances that the emergence 
of order from chaos can be discerned. Statistical theorists 
are undoubtedly correct in their assertion that statistical aver- 
ages can tell us nothing at all about the next single instance. 
Given fair throws of a coin under properly controlled condi- 
tions, the probability asserts that out of a hundred throws 
fifty will fall heads and fifty tails. Now if we have throvni 
the coin thirty-five times, say, and all thirty-five have brought 
tails, certainly a head is due. Yet the chances of the next 
throw being heads are still fifty-fifty. In the demonstration of 
order through chaos in art, then, how is the artist to work? 
For those artists who are fascinated by the spectacle of chaos, 
the problem is how to show that chance begets order in a 
single instance. Obviously this cannot be done symbolically. 
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It is no accident that the method of art involves symbolism. 
For the artist must work with single instances; he can tell 
only one story at a time, paint only one picture or sing one 
song. The story, the picture or the song, would mean nothing 
artistically unless it dragged in its wake a wide penumbra of 
meaning. Behind every concrete object of art is reflected the 
shadows of countless absent particulars which it affectively 
symbolizes. The hold upon us of a character in fiction, for 
instance, is its ability to remind us of all those actual people 
who are therein described. It is not the particularity of such 
a figure but rather its valuational generality which carries the 
appeal. We have never met Polonius nor shall we ever meet 
him: there is no such person. Yet we meet him every day 
and he lives for us because we have met so many dull, busy- 
body, meddling bores in high places. Needless to emphasize, 
the abstract qualities which are embodied in a fictional char- 
acter do not of themselves constitute the artistic property, 
and indeed they are incapable by themselves of carrying it. 
They require embodiment, embodiment in a particular sym- 
bolism; and it is just this step which the artist is obliged to 
furnish. Our problem, then, in this chapter, is to illustrate 
with cases the symbolism of chaos, the way in which con- 
crete instances of art are made to carry the suggestion sym- 
bolically of how chaos (or chance) begets order. 

The relation of statistics to symbolism is an obscure and 
difficult field, as yet totally unworked. Universality is as 
vague as it is broad, and its vagueness is a natural consequence 
of its broadness; what reaches afar cannot ever be seen 
clearly. What, in the language of the statistical method, rep- 
resents a large population does so in an abstract way, and 
lends itself readily to counting. But symbolic representation 
contains the vagueness of universality, as does all qualitative 
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value. The estimation of the population of what is repre- 
sented not abstractly after the manner of logic and mathe- 
matics but, qualitatively after the manner of all symbolism 
has not yet lent itself to a successful method. But in sym- 
bolism there is an aspect from which it may be viewed as 
an example of statistical probability, despite the fact that 
the qualitative value of universality contains a vagueness of 
generality which defies simple enumeration. The mathe- 
matical approach to art is no more a matter of simple enu- 
meration than the field of higher mathematics is confined to 
the real number system. Statistical symbolism is a topic for 
the future. 

The first, and by far the greatest, example is that offered 
by Dostoyevsky. Crime and Pmhhment has been, called by 
many a psychological study, and this is what to a subjec- 
tively oriented interpretation it appears to be. Perhaps it 
even has a value as such, but this is a question for the psy- 
chologists to study. At any rate the psychological value of 
the novel is not its artistic value. The artistic value can best 
be approached through ontological considerations. There is 
a sense in which ontology has no field of interest of its own. 
Pure ontology is the most powerful of studies. But in con- 
nection with other fields, ontology is a mere solvent which 
makes the fields under consideration stand out in all their 
clean and glittering purity. It lays bare the foundations upon 
which they rest. The ontological considerations of aesthetic 
content forces us to view Crime and Punishment as a study 
in the symbolism of the emergence of order from chaos 
through concentration on the chaotic. In great art such as 
this the charaaers and events remain qualitative in their 
singularity while symbolizing universal, even ontological, 
values. 
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The central event in the Russian novel we are considering 
is the murder of the old woman by Raskolnikov: why did 
he kill her? We may pass at once over the obvious motives. 
Alyona Ivanovna had money, but Raskolnikov did not take 
it. We may even be willing to admit that before the murder 
he thought that his motive was theft; yet he may have been 
wrong, since few if any of us are capable of understanding 
completely the springs of our own actions. And even if we 
say that his self-analysis was correct and theft was at the 
wne his motive, there is much left unexplained. Certainly 
Raskolnikov himself is portrayed as having been none too 
sure. Later he tells Sonia that he wanted to have the daring, 
and that this was the reason he did it. The chance and the 
chaos in society exist at the bottom of the class hierarchy, 
because it is chiefly there that the ugly side of life exhibits 
itself most clearly; the filth, the poverty, the evil and the 
suffering are at that level most surely revealed. And it is 
there, too, of course, that the impulse toward the breaking 
of existing social relations finds its strongest incentive. If 
order exists even in chaos, then order is real, and we can 
expect to find it in greater abundance, at higher strata of 
society. Dostoyevsky, in all his novels and indeed throughout 
his life, was fascinated by the artistic problem presented by 
the necessity of looking for elements of order in chaos, or, 
to put it in another way, for elements of salvation in the 
most unmixed evil. 

The point is illustrated in a particular way by Dostoy- 
evsky’s preoccupation with gambling. He was a terrific 
gambler and disposed of (for him) huge sums in this way. 
The usual motive of the gambler is quick profits; but if we 
view Dostoyevsky’s passion for gambling in the context of 
his life and his other interests, we can see that he was more 
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statistically minded. It is not for nothing that the statistician’s 
examples come so often from the gaming table. For when we 
know what the percentage relations are in any given case, we 
can recall that the future is just around the comer: will the 
next card, the next throw of the dice, the next turn of the 
roulette wheel bear out the percentages predicted or will 
they not.^ We can hardly wait to see, and the profit or 
loss, seen in this way, is merely the marker of the accuracy 
of the percentages as borne out by events. Gambling for the 
purposes of statistical method is merely a swift way of col- 
lecting relatively large populations of instances. Dostoyevsky 
no doubt needed the money and could have used it had he 
not been willing to risk it back again; but profit could hardly 
have been his sole interest. 

The point is illustrated, this time in a general way, by the 
interpretation of Dostoyevsky made by Beardsley.®’^ The 
underground is Dostoyevsky’s metaphor for the lowest order 
of society and for the lowest characters in that order— for 
chaos. The way to heaven lies through the underground, the 
way to order through chaos. The idiot, the drunkard, the 
intimidated and worthless, the beaten, the murderer, these 
are the inhabitants of the underground, the instruments 
through which salvation shall come. Dostoyevsky is always 
looking for The Good, for an ecstatic Good, for God; but 
he insists on looking for it, for Him, among instances of un- 
adulterated evil. Raskolnikov’s deliberate choice of evil, a 
choice whose deliberateness accords well with his own chosen 
motives of theft, is the first step he must take on his long 
upward climb toward the raising of society to its Christ-like 
possibilities. The life of Sonia repeats the theme in a minor 

S’" Monroe C. Beardsley, “Dostoyevsky^s Metaphor of the ‘Underground’ ” 
in the Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. Ill (1942), p. 265. 
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key, the girl turned prostitute to earn bread for her family, 
who appears like a far-off, shining white light, in whose 
name Raskolnikov finds he is forced to the confession of his 
crime and the willing shouldering of seven years of exile in 
Siberia, provided that with her at the end of that time he can 
initiate a new order. His identity, his emergence, in other 
words, from the underground, begins, as Beardsley very 
well understands, with the commission of the murder, since 
it is there that his self-consciousness begins. For an unidenti- 
fied entity in the social chaos, there can be no moral con- 
science because there is no self-consciousness, no responsi- 
bility, to contain it. In the end Raskolnikov escapes from the 
chaos of the underground; he becomes differentiated and 
discrete, but at what a price! Only at the cost of the most 
intense guilt and suffering is it possible. But, then, at least, 
he is on his way to God. 

We are in a position to see now what the motive of the 
murder was. The psychological explanation is at this point 
in full flight. The book is not a study of crime and punish- 
ment in the police sense, either, for the law which is being 
broken, the crime which is being committed, the money 
which is being sought, and even in a sense the persons who 
are being involved, are mere instruments in a passion play 
where the passion itself and its high symbolism constitute 
the central characters. Why did Raskolnikov kill the old 
woman if not because murder as motiveless as that must con- 
stitute the extreme of social disorder, a fertile field for the 
pursuit of the reality of the elements of order? Assuredly 
he had no ordinary motive, and in the ordinary sense he had 
no motive at all. It is indeed just this absence of motive which 
makes the theme of the novel; the absence of motive is in 
this case the motive itself; to seek chaos in search of order. 
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to commit the most dastardly of crimes in search of God’s 
absolute moral law which states that thou shalt not kill: 
where else shall we find a motive and a theme so pure? 

The story of the raising of Lazarus which Raskolnikov 
compelled Sonia to read to him, and toward the end of the 
book the nightmare of a world gone mad which he ex- 
periences, are very much to the point. In these episodes the 
contrast is directly indicated. The act without apparent 
motive is a random act, but in the mind of the actor we 
see that chaos, which Nietzsche says, in Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra, we must have within us in order to give birth to a 
dancing star. Only the imperfect can give birth to the per- 
fect; absolute evil is a limit which, once we have touched 
it, is sure to turn us back on our very long journey toward 
the good. This is the moral secret which lies at the heart 
of the actual existence of human beings. Raskolnikov reas- 
sures Sonia and explains why he needs her when he tells 
her that he is glad she has committed evil deeds. “You, too, 
have transgressed . . . have had the strength to transgress. 
You have laid hands on yourself, you have destroyed a 
Ufe . . . your own (it’s all the same! ) ” We are at this point 
further from the good than we ever were, but at least we 
are headed in the right direction; we are facing it and striving 
toward it, knowing then that there is no other path and no 
other avenue we have not explored. 

For the purposes of this chapter, then, the important fea- 
ture of Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Furdshment is the deliberate 
commission of a murder by one whose motive is not what 
he thinks it to be because his true motive for the meaning 
of the tale is the deep significance imparted to his act by 
the very absence of motive. 

Part IV, chapter IV. 
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Let us turn next to a famous French novelist and admirer 
of Dostoyevsky, Andre Gide, and to his novel, Les Caves du 
Vatican. Gide wrote a book about Dostoyevsky; there can 
be little doubt of the strength of the influence. We shall in 
the study of this author and his book want to know how the 
motiveless murder fares, how it is executed and how inter- 
preted. 

When we turn from Dostoyevsky’s young man in Crime 
and Punishment to Gide’s young man in The Vatican 
Swindle (to use the title of the English translation), what 
a surprise awaits us. Raskolnikov had been rather serious, 
a character willing to commit murder yet intent upon his 
soul’s salvation. Lafcadio Wluiki, on the other hand, is frivo- 
lous and fundamentally evil, for he is willing to commit 
murder while remaining intent only upon entertainment and 
the avoidance of boredom. The influence in Gide of Dostoy- 
evsky is plain, a fact which does not hide its naivete and 
literalness of treatment; the simple failure of Gide to under- 
stand Dostoyevsky would be pitiful if it were not so 
ludicrously apparent. Dostoyevsky’s man commits a motive- 
less murder— in a way, but only in a way, as we have noted. 
Lafcadio commits a murder for Gide and first announces its 
motivelessness. 

“ ‘A crime without a motive,’ went on Lafcadio, ‘what 
a puzzle for the police! ’ ” ®* These are the words of the 
murderer, Lafcadio, speaking a few moments before the 
murder. Monsieur Wluiki is presented to us now as a homo- 
sexual sadist, now as an irresponsible fellow entirely lacking 
in the moral sense. Lafcadio is made to say that he 

. . . could have clasped the whole of mankind to my heart in my 
single embrace— or strangled it, for that matter. Human life! 

s® The Vatican- Swindle (New York, Knopf, 1925), p. 215. 
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What a paltry thing! And with what alacrity Fd risk mine if 
only some deed of gallantry would turn up— something really 
rather pleasantly rash and daring.^®® 

The occasion that suits him does turn up on a journey 
from Rome to Paris. An old man enters his compartment in 
the railway car, an old man who is not distinguished— or 
offensive— in any special way, an old man Lafcadio has never 
seen before. At a convenient moment crossing a bridge, 
Lafcadio quickly opens the door and pushes the old man 
out. The old man is killed, of course, and Lafcadio in order 
to escape detection is forced to change the plans he has laid 
for a sea voyage to the Orient. Lafcadio is in a sense chaos 
itself; he has no feeling for social order, for morals; he has no 
particular plans for his own future. He is capable of anything 
and accomplishes nothing, nothing, that is, except the utmost 
evil. He is not sorry, he has no regrets; he does not even 
have any qualms when another man is arrested and charged 
with the murder, not even when the other man proves to be 
Protos, his old schoolfellow and chum. 

What, then, is Gide’s point? Is it the motiveless murder 
of Dostoyevsky? Hardly, for Dostoyevsky is in quest of the 
solution to a theological problem— one might say the theo- 
logical problem. Gide’s murder is a motiveless murder, but 
there is no theology involved. As for the distinction between 
chaos and order, the relationship is inverted. There is an 
abundance and variety of chaos in the happenings of Dostoy- 
evsky’s characters even though the characters themselves are 
orderly and good of soul. In The Vatican Syndic there is 
the kind of tight order we are apt to find in a well-written 
detective novel: the events are closely knit; the people we 
have met we meet again; clues are laid down and picked up 
The Vatican Swindle ^ p, 206. 
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at exactly the right time and in the correct situation. Yet the 
whole leaves an impression of going nowhere. At least that 
is the kindest interpretation we can put upon it; a less kind 
one might lead us to the conclusion that the effect of the 
whole is amoral, antisocial and evil. Dostoyevsky, irrespective 
of the details of his work, we feel intends no harm; Gide iil 
the same fashion makes us feel that he intends no good. 
Gide’s characters lack the high emotionalism which prevails 
in Crime and Vimishment. The crime is premeditated murder, 
not murder committed in a high state of excitement. Ras- 
kolnikov acted on the spur of the moment; Lafcadio antici- 
pates the event and coldly calculates his chances of getting 
away with it. 

Dostoyevsky was in search of order through chaos; Gide 
is in search of chaos through order. The orderliness of his 
plot is designed to this end; but, do what he will, it defeats 
him. For it ends as he did not wish it to end: in chaos. Laf- 
cadio, the Lafcadio who as a young boy lived on intimate 
terms with his mother’s lovers, falls in love with his half- 
sister and begins an affair with her, an (even for him) highly 
irregular procedure. The plot rather trails off and does not 
have the neat ending which all through the story we have 
been led to expect, and which we rather may suppose Gide 
earnestly sought and failed to find. Somewhat pathetically, 
Protos, the arch-criminal, voices Gide’s disappointment for 
us when he indicates to Lafcadio the impossibility of escap- 
ing from “the social framework that hems us in” . . . 
“without at the same moment taking us into another” 
order of society. For there is no social group without its 
laws, and this is as true of those who move without the 


101 The Vatican Swindle^ p. 255. 

102 The Vatican Swindle^ p. 256. 
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law as of those who move within it. Dostoyevsky rejoiced 
to learn that wherever he looked in chaos there was law. 
Gide, who is really seeking with dilSculty for the chaos 
that Dostoyevsky had no trouble in discovering, is dismayed 
by the same fact. 

We have taken note of the decline which the idea of chaos 
has suffered in the murder which is performed in Gide’s 
The Vatican Simndle. Gide’s account, as we have observed, 
rests on a misunderstanding of Dostoyevsky on the narrowly 
rational, coldly unemotional, side. For an account of de- 
fection of the conception of chaos on the other side, we shall 
be compelled to depart from our neat scheme in order to 
use as illustration the work of an author, William Saroyan, 
who in all likelihood has not been influenced by Dostoyevsky. 

Saroyan’s work illustrates a defection from the grandeur 
of the conception of chaos on the sentimental side. Pre- 
meditated murder as an artistic subject-matter is somewhat 
out of the Saroyan line, as indeed is anything complicated 
or considered; Saroyan’s characters are gentle people, and 
well worn from havmg passed through so many literary 
hands before they reached him. Saroyan wears his modesty 
inside out, so that the fleshy parts show where the curing 
was not effeaive. This leads him to make brash and bold 
statements of egocentric policy which he timidly likes to 
think he means. His characters reflect the same kind of 
tentatively excessive, egocentric obsession; they are con- 
cerned exclusively with their own happiness. Saroyan’s 
characters are thus nineteenth-century English utilitarian 
characters, expressing a kind of Benthamite ethics: they wish 
to be happy, and they wish, somewhat further, happiness 
for their neighbors, too; and that is all. 

Saroyan’s work is not profound. It is the surface of things 
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which is being reflected to us, but a surface which wears an 
air assumed in imitation of the depths. For we have long 
ago seen through the superficiality of mere personal happi- 
ness; we know that it is desirable, of course, but we also 
know that it is a by-product of the pursuit of more formi- 
dable and more remote if less elusive ends. We can be happy 
only when we are accomplishing something which is good; 
we certainly cannot pursue happiness directly. Therefore 
we may say that we have marked happiness as a state which 
we should like to attain but which we can only hope to 
reach as a secondary reward for the achievement of some- 
thing primary in the way of goals. 

But Saroyan is not aware of these issues; his methods are 
direct and his ends simple. Chaos is introduced into all of 
Saroyan’s work, but the task of chaos is not to add to con- 
fusion; it is to eliminate complexity and organization. Chaos 
in the stories and plays of Saroyan has the quixotic task of 
keeping everything orderly and simple at the level of ele- 
mental order and simplicity. To shatter social organization, 
to discard established customs and institutions, to mock at 
folkways and mores, marks a negative approach to the human 
scene. To launch the attack, however, is not enough; one 
must also be prepared with something positive which one 
wishes to establish when the obstacles have been removed. 
Saroyan does indeed have a plan. He wishes everyone to 
be happy, in elementary ways; that is his plan. And when 
higher levels of culture are done away with, and everyone 
goes back to being himself (assuming that the self is quite 
simple and aimed at simple happiness), the world will be 
a better place. 

Saroyan believes so firmly in this Cinderella goal of life 
that he is even willing to see murder committed to reach 
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it. In his play. The Time of Your Life, Joe shoots Blick 
because Blick, who is described as a “heel,” i.e., a mean and 
disagreeable fellow, keeps other people from being happy. 
Everyone, we are assured, only wants to be happy in simple, 
uncomplicated ways. The social miheu makes no sense at 
all in any other terms. There is no set of intelligible social 
relations in the light of which we are able to orient ourselves. 
The social order consists in the individual’s right to be as 
chaotic as possible in his pursuit of lightweight, sensual 
happiness. Willie, the idiot who devotes all his time and 
money to playing an automatic marble game, is a sympathetic 
character (but for his relations to the marble game and for 
his naivete, not for the marble game’s relations to him, which 
Saroyan forgets, are rather complex, as those of all compli- 
cated social tools are apt to be). In the last act, everyone gets 
the happiness he wants, and the happy ending rests upon a 
firm foundation in the murder of Blick, which somehow is 
considered too trivial and justified to dim the desired solution 
which it is instrumental in bringing about. We are led to 
assume not only that the social order, through the law, will 
not interfere but also that the moral order, through the sense 
of responsibility or conscience, will not interfere, either. The 
simple life of happiness has won by means of chaos. 

There is a point here which is very well worth noting. 
The man, Blick, is killed because he interferes with the hap- 
piness of others. By happiness, Saroyan intends to convey 
the notion of the individual right to random action. If the 
individual is to be happy, he must be free to ‘obey that 
impulse,’ to do whatever he feels like doing, on the assump- 
tion that what he feels like doing will always be good and 
aimed at the happiness of others, although certainly in the 
case of Blick’s own untrammeled actions, there was no such 
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good either of intention or of effect. But Blick and evil 
intentions aside, it is just possible that two persons who were 
equally good and equally simple and equally untrammeled 
in their impulse to perform whatever random actions they 
wished to perform might come into random conflict and thus 
defeat the purpose of their freedom by denying them hap- 
piness. In other words, two persons, each inspired by the 
simple desire to be happy, and performing random actions in 
the pursuit of that end, might each be the innocent and un- 
intentional cause of the unhappiness of the other. Thus the 
individual end sought, as elementary as we make it, still re- 
quires a social framework. This social framework, which, 
while capable of restricting individual freedom, is also 
capable of allowing it and in this way of making it possible, 
is viewed by Saroyan as being inevitably a restrictive force. 
Thus we may conclude that chaos in Saroyan’s hands is 
an instrument aimed at the elimination of social organization 
in favor of the achievement of the tenuous individual salva- 
tion of personal happiness. The whole treatment is senti- 
mental and conventional, as we should expect that it would 
be. The sentiment is emphasized as though it were an artistic 
virtue, and the conventionality is hidden behind the screen 
which the ingredient of chaos furnishes. Chance does not 
beget order and indeed is not expected to do so in the picture 
which Saroyan draws. Chance is the reward bestowed upon 
those who abandon higher order in favor of lower order, 
he would lead us to believe. Chance is its own excuse for 
being; and as for order, if we love our fellow men it must 
be held down to a minimum. This is the message Saroyan 
comes to bring us. 

We have said at the beginning of this study that the artist 
seeks for universal significance and value among singular 
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persons and occurrences. We have further asserted that the 
search for consistency and inclusiveness of such significance 
and value can consist in elements of order amidst the utmost 
in chaos and confusion. Chaos, seen in the fight of the proper 
perspective, is nothing more than the field of population of 
orderly relationships; as such it has been interpreted by the 
very greatest artists after the fashion of a kind of statistical 
symbolism; lesser artists are discouraged or frightened by 
the evidences of power which the spectacle of chaos dis- 
plays. We have sought for an illustration of the principle that 
chance begets order with the purpose of showing how it is 
presented symbolically, and we have chosen for our example 
three contrasted instances of literary murder as devised in 
fiction by a man of genius, by a man of great talent, and by 
a man of mere talent, respectively. Nothing more remains to 
be done except to draw some general conclusions. 

All three literary artists have sought in chaotic and chance 
events for elements of some sort of order. The chaos in the 
work of Dostoyevsky is aimed at the improvement of the 
social order, at the establishment of a better society, albeit 
by means of individual salvation. The chaos in the work of 
Gide is aimed at existing society based upon amoralism. 
The chaos in Saroyan is aimed against existing society in 
favor of individual order vtithout any social hindrances: 
a kind of hedonistic anarchy. All three see clearly the closely 
knit relationship between chaos or chance on the one hand 
and order or law on the other; they diflFer sharply, however, 
in the way they evaluate this relationship. Dostoyevsky, who 
is anxious to include as great an abundance of existence as 
possible in his system, is delighted by the fact that he must 
encounter so much of chaos on his way toward order. Gide 
is dismayed, discouraged and frightened by the fact that 
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everywhere he looks for chaos, he can only find order; and 
he is compelled by this fact to narrow his hold on what 
he can approve of in existence. Saroyan deplores the close 
connection between chaos and order, which he instinctively 
labels respectively good and bad, and he seeks to eliminate 
the order. Dostoyevsky is a Christian realist; Gide is a 
nominalistic materialist; Saroyan is a nominalistic solipsist. 
Dostoyevsky believes in the reality of objective ideals and 
values, and he finds ample evidence for his belief among the 
crudest of material facts and experiences. Gide believes only 
in those facts and experiences, and in the right of man to 
derive what crumbs of sensual pleasure and comfort he can 
from them. Saroyan believes only in the sole reality of phys- 
ical particulars, in man the feelings of the individual, and 
denies the reality of whatever interferes with the enjoyment 
and expression of those feelings. At Dostoyevsky’s hands the 
idea of chaos reaches its highest function as a literary pre- 
occupation, almost transcending literature itself. It suffers 
a sharp and successive decline at the hands of his successors, 
until indeed it is almost meaningless. Dostoyevsky’s belief 
in the reality of possible values makes his work great. Gide’s 
and Saroyan’s disbelief in the reality of such values in any 
broad social sense allows their work to degrade the very 
functions which it is the task of great literature to elevate. 



Chapter XIX 


THE MASTER MYTH AND THE 
MODERN ARTIST 


IHE low opinion in which 
the fine arts are generally held today together with the 
paucity of great art may to a large extent be due to the 
divorce between the artist and his audience. The public has 
its poptdar arts of the radio and motion pictures, the popular 
novel, the swing band and comic cartoons. But it derides 
the fine arts as ‘highbrow,’ Le., pretentious and duU, and 
will have nothing to do with them. The result is the stagna- 
tion and even retrogression of the fine arts. These try to 
struggle on as best they can, of course; but the results in 
a population so vast as our own are little more than pitiful. 
Let us consider the drama, for instance. An average theatre 
in New York does not seat more than two thousand persons, 
and few of these are devoted to the fine arts; this in a city 
of some eleven million. In andent Athens, the Theatre of 
Dionysius could permit thirty thousand spectators to witness 
a play by Aeschylus. Perhaps the comparison is not a fair 
one. Perhaps we should compare with this not a full-sized 
theatre in New York City but what is known as a little 
theatre. The average little theatre has a seating capadty of 
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about two hundred or three hundred. It is in these theatres 
that the serious efforts would be made. A good example of 
this kind of development is the Abbey Theatre in Dublin 
earlier in the century, where, for the first time, many of the 
plays of Yeats, Synge, Robinson and O’Casey were shown. 

What is true of the theatre is equally true of the other 
arts. The theatre is by nature a popular art, but the less 
popular arts are correspondingly ill attended. Modem 
sculpture and painting are seen by few persons and under- 
stood by less. Rare examples of modem music are dutifully 
given a first hearing and then abandoned to their anonymous 
fate. Modem architecture— the buildings of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, for example— is still a curiosity. The ‘modem dance’ 
of Martha Graham is hardly understood. And the list could 
be multiplied indefinitely. The separation of the fine arts 
from the wider public, which, potentially at least, ought to 
appreciate and encourage them, is almost complete. 

When the contemporary artist is questioned as to this 
almost fatal estrangement, he makes a temporal explanation. 
He says that we live in an inartistic age, that the times are 
not propitious for art. How can we have great art when, 
as Whitman asserted, great art goes with great audiences, 
and we do not have the great audiences? The explanation 
of the artist is an instance of the fallacy of petitio principii, 
of assuming implicitly on faith that which it sets out to 
prove. 

It is evident that we shall have to seek elsewhere for an 
explanation, and so we turn next to the art critic and aes- 
thedcian. They are more articulate but present a somewhat 
similar argument in asserting that the artist of today suffers 
from the lack of a wide and appreciative public because 
he is cut off and isolated by the very nature of modem 
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society. In an age of emphasis on science, the artist is neg- 
lected and his work ignored. Science is inimical to art, and 
the search for scientific truth has preempted the place which 
in former cultures has been occupied by the search for 
beauty. But the blame cannot so easily be shifted and the 
responsibility avoided. For the artist, too, is in search of 
truth, which Keats refused to separate from beauty; and if 
everything is grist to the artist’s mill, as well it should be, 
then an age of science should only be one in which new 
opportunities are uncovered to art. If art is neglected, could 
it not be because the artist has not kept up with his op- 
portunities and has failed to produce for the new age the 
Idnd of art which its new interests have demanded? 

The argument has frequently been given an economic 
turn. The socialist criticism of capitalist society finds all 
imaginative effort stifled by the class control of the means 
of production. So long as the present type of social order 
prevails, it is claimed, the artist is sure to be defeated in 
his efforts to satisfy the artistic requirements and longings 
of the masses. In this variety of argument, a confusion has 
been made between what is important and what is im- 
portunate. The economic level provides the means for art; 
it does not provide the end. Art has flourished in periods 
when it had to depend upon the fickle patronage of the great 
and the powerful, and in a sense it must always be so— no 
matter who the powerful may happen to be or what interests 
they represent. When the artist is determined to work, when 
he has energetic aesthetic drives behind him, he seems able 
to accomplish his task despite the economic difficulties. Never 
has there been a period when more money was squandered 
for art products than now; and if the artist cannot do his 
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best work under the present circumstances, it cannot be for 
the economic reasons offered. 

The last argument which we shall have to examine is the 
mythological. The mythological argument introduces the 
opposition of science to art again but under quite another 
guise. It rests upon the relations between the pure sciences 
and the fine arts. Science, it asserts, has overthrown the old 
mythologies, which cannot resist the impact of the search 
for facts, relations and laws. The scientific method with its 
emphasis upon elements of analysis leaves no room for the 
old myths, or, if you like, replaces the older, qualitative 
mythologies with a newer, abstract one which hardly lends 
itself to artistic treatment. Science in every way is inimical 
to art; it is denotative, structural and abstract, whereas art 
is connotative, substantial and concrete. Hence there can be 
no mythology of science upon which art could build or from 
which it could work. Science holds the social belief of the 
day. Being cut off from science means, for art, being cut off 
also from society so far as fundamental beliefs are concerned. 
Hence the artist of the day is isolated and has no social 
subject-matter. He is a puzzled fellow, chiefly concerned 
with methods for making the clearest possible statement of 
his own bewilderment. 

Let us compare the position of the modem artist with that 
of the artist of Greece in the fifth century B.C. The Greeks 
had a body of folk myth, an epos, which was available to 
everyone who wished to take advantage of it or to use 
it in some form of art. The epos is no doubt the classic source 
of great art: a body of social beliefs accepted by many people 
for centuries has a qualitative strength on which the artist 
can freely draw with tremendous effect. The folk poets used 
it, poets like the Hameridae, and the results were folk poems 
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such as the Iliad and the Odyssey, eternal monuments of art. 
The individual poets used it, dramatists like Sophocles, Aes- 
chylus and Euripides, and the results were the great trilogies, 
plays like the Oresteia, the greatest masterpieces of art. What 
legends have we like the siege of Troy, in which men and 
gods took sides in the creation of an historic event of . such 
proportions that men are writing about it still? What myths 
can we compare with the tragedy of the house of Atrides, 
with its sealed doom, the anger of Clytemnestra, the proph- 
ecies of Cassandra, the revenge of Orestes, the voluble parade 
depicting the remorseless logic of events? What, the argument 
runs, have we today for the artist to draw on to compare 
in any way with this rich heritage? We have a few political 
heroes, such as Abraham Lincoln and George Washington; 
and we have a few local legends, such as that of the head- 
less horseman of Sleepy Hollow. But these are small in 
comparison with the epos of the Greeks, and are nothing like 
the size required to support a great artist who wishes to build 
a massive art which is as wide as human experience and as 
deep as belief. 

The mythological argument deserves to be considered 
with much seriousness, partly because it includes to some 
extent the valid part of the claim of previous arguments, but 
chiefly because the reply to it contains a way out of the 
dilemma and a suggestion as to how the modem artist could 
find the key to his own problem. This argument constitutes 
a justification of the defection of the modem artist in terms 
of the society in which he is forced to live. It seeks to place 
the failure of art squarely upon the shoulders of the social 
group— to lay it particularly to the responsibility of one in- 
stitution in that group, namely, the institution of science. 
Even if we admit, what some claim— that the beliefs sponsored 
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by science, the elements of modem physics, the entities of 
Freudian psychology, are in themselves a new mythology— 
the fact remains that science has destroyed the old artistically 
potential mythologies of the past and replaced them with 
a new m3^hology entirely lacking in artistic potentials. Thus 
the blame for the failure of modem art is not placed on the 
modem artist or on anything to do directly with art, but 
is rather transferred to another institution and to society 
as a whole in the sense in which society functions as a social 
milieu for art. It is not the main purpose of the present dis- 
cussion to refute the argument or merely to show that th'e 
responsibility for the failure lies elsewhere; that would be 
a negative and fruitless exercise, useful perhaps in connection 
with something more positive but worthless alone. What is 
aimed at here is a suggestion for the solution of the dilemma. 
We are not, in the final analysis, so much concerned with the 
proper blame for the failure of modem art as we are with 
its redirection and possible consequent revival. 

Any argument which tries to hold the modem artist blame- 
less because he lacks the equipment which the artists of some 
previous period possessed is sure to be a faulty one. Ours 
is a knowledgeable age. So far as equipment goes, we seem 
to have techniques which reach farther than the purposes for 
which we have learned to use them. Nor is this trae only 
for the physical technologies. Our knowledge of history, 
thanks to the rational considerations and painstaking labora- 
tory methods of the historians, extends far beyond any- 
thing known in any previous culture. In the fields of the 
social studies, although not yet sciences, great strides have 
been made, at least in the business of collecting data. An- 
thropology, ethnology and social psychology have made us 
familiar with the beliefs of other cultures, both of our own 
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and of other types. How, then, can it be said that the modem 
artist lacks equipment which the previous periods of great 
art did not lack? The specific reference of this charge is, of 
course, to mythology. We lack a rich, beautiful and symbolic 
mythology on which our artists could work, it is asserted. 

That we lack a parochial mythology is true, but the excuse, 
all the same, is a lame one, for it means that we do not have 
the particular limitations that have aided, but at the same 
time to some extent thwarted, the artist of the earlier cultures. 
In its place we have a wider and more magnificent concep- 
tion. We have an extensive knowledge of the master myth. 
By the ‘master myth’ is meant the myth of the year god: his 
success in the spring; hubris, or divine insolence in the sum- 
mer; nemesis in the fall; and ruin in the winter, and his death 
and consequent resurrection in the following spring. This 
wide pattern, representing the four seasons in the cycle of 
the year, appears in various disguises and particular turns, 
such as the king of the sacred wood, the scapegoat who is 
resurrected, or the slayer who is himself slain. The master 
myth is no recent fabrication; indeed, it is no fabrication at 
all. It is an abstraction from the myths of many times, places 
and peoples, made possible by the studies of comparative 
mythology. The work of Sir James George Frazer, par- 
ticularly in the twelve volumes oi The Golden Bough, sup- 
plemented by the labors of many other investigators has 
made the picture of the master myth clear for us. And still 
other scholars have arisen to show us its relevancy to the 
classic period of ancient Greece; among these may be men- 
tioned especially Gilbert Murray. 

To say that we know mythology in the abstract in the 
form of the master myth is not to say that we do not have 
hold of something concrete. The abstract in this sense is 
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no mere creature of the imagination but the result of the 
empirical smdy of many concretions. It represents not a de- 
parture from the true nature of actuality but rather the very 
essence of actuality. Instead of the thin outline of myth- 
ology, which those who hold all abstractions to be unreal 
would expect, we have the spectacle of mythology itself. 
An untrue or vaporous abstraction would be inapplicable; 
but, as one philosopher has observed, there is nothing more 
applicable to concrete actuality than a valid high abstraction. 
The master myth is no mere substitute for a particular myth- 
ology; it is a guiding force in terms of which the greatest 
art could be discovered. The master myth means in effect 
that our artists have a greater opportunity than was afforded 
Greek artists of the fifth century B.C. because we know 
a greater number of myths on the one hand and more about 
myths on the other. 

Let us see what has happened to those artists who have 
and those who have not used the master myth, as an illustra- 
tion of the thesis which we have been advancing. We can 
distinguish three different responses which have been made 
to the problem of the lack of a concrete mythology by 
the artists of modem Europe. These are (a) the employ- 
ment of an outworn mythology, (b) the substitution of a 
private and synthetic mythology, and (c) the emplo)rment 
of the master myth. We shall devote a few words to ex- 
amples of each of these. 

(a) The employment of an outworn mythology has been 
an all too familiar spectacle in European letters. Most com- 
mon is the attempt of the modem artists (and the term, 
modem, is employed here to mean the European artist of 
the last several hundred years) to employ a mythology not 
of their own culture but taken from the hallowed tradition 
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which had been so ably treated by the classic artists. In gen- 
eral, the English poets have been in the habit of employing 
Greek and Latin mythology. To the extent to which Latin 
mythology and arts tended to become a slavish imitation of 
Greek models, there is no worthwhile Latin art. And the 
mythology of the ancients as employed by the English poets 
has the charm of old period furniture but is never endowed 
with belief. It is not doubtful whether Wordsworth expected 
to hear “old Triton blow his wreathed horn”; it is, to the 
contrary, quite certain that to Wordsworth as well as to his 
audience the god was a mere literary figure, in the unfortu- 
nate modem sense in which no figure should be literary and 
no literature figurative. Despite the beauty of Milton’s poetry, 
it is to be wondered whether it does not suffer somewhat 
from its dependence upon “rough satyrs” and “fauns vdth 
clov’n heel” in which no one, not even Milton, believed any 
more. The employment in poetry of a mythology in which 
belief no longer resides may not hurt the poetry, in the 
strict technical sense in which the essence of poetry depends 
upon the established rhythm of language, but is sure to 
render it precious. And there is something certainly over- 
precious about the best of Milton’s poetry, despite its great- 
ness. 

(b) The sublstitution of a private and synthetic mythology 
is not a common occurrence but it has been attempted, on 
the whole unsuccessfully, by at least one major artist of the 
period under consideration. William Blake has been respon- 
sible for a mythology of his own devising, although his fame 
and the solid part of his achievement do not owe anything 
to this side of his efforts, Blake’s fame as an artist rests upon 
his drawings, his Poetical Sketches, his Songs of Innocence 
and of Experience and other poems in this genre. It emphat- 
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ically does not rest upon Tiriel or The Four Zoas. We should 
have to range very far afield to find anyone who has ever 
cared a fig for Los or Enitharmon, Urthona or Urizen. It 
is questionable whether mythologies can be constructed so. 
Sacred books, however written, always seem to be the prod- 
ucts of social belief. The past lays no onus on the future in 
this respect, but a mythology intended to be accepted can- 
not be constructed synthetically; it must be believed by 
someone, at least by the person inventing it. Now, if Blake 
believed in the existence of his creatures, it must have been 
only on occasion. Belief is the life-blood of imaginative char- 
acters and events; it is the guaranty of their likelihood and 
viability. Blake’s Old Testament parody has been believed by 
no one, and the discerning reader, despite Blake’s wide fame, 
turns instinctively to his lyrics— the tigers and innocent chil- 
dren, the thorns and roses and gardens of love— in which the 
value of his work actually does reside. The mythologies 
which artists use are not the invention nor yet the discovery 
of the artists themselves. These come to them usually from 
some outside source, from some institution in the culture, 
such as religion or war; for a myth is the expression of a 
whole people, a social group as group and not merely as a 
collection of individuals. No single imagination or credence 
has ever been able to devise a mythology. One man’s psyche 
is not sufficiently inclusive or energetic, for a true mythology 
is the product of a kind of supernal effort made by the im- 
plicit dominant ontology of a whole culture, the accepted 
metaphysical beliefs regarding reality held consciously or 
(more often) unconsciously by the members of a social 
group, which together with its tools and institutions, com- 
prises a human culture. The individual artist is hardly equal 
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to the gigantic effort which such a collective enterprise 
entails. 

(c) The employment of the master myth has not been 
long an opportunity available to artists. The master mytJi 
itself is a fairly recent discovery. Anthropology, ethnology 
and social psychology have not been long at work, and the 
comparison of myths is probably not yet more than well 
under way, despite the definitive character of Frazer’s work. 
The artists of the period which has witnessed the rise and 
early flourishing of science have escaped from mythology 
and the hard products of the factual and logical imagination 
into a dream world of actuality, an enumeration of the sur- 
face world of the phenomena which we should expect to be 
available to the busy journalist and reporter. 

Toward the end of the second quarter of the twentieth 
century only one artist had succeeded in taking advantage 
of the glorious new opportunity. This artist is James Joyce 
and the work of art in which he has done so is Finnegan^s 
Wake. The book begins as it ends, with the spectacle of the 
cycle of the year god, whose name on this occasion is Hum- 
phrey Chimpden Earwicker (or Here Comes Everybody), 
and whose life is conveyed in the four cycles borrowed from 
the Italian philosopher of culture, G. Vico. The events of 
his fall, demise and resurrection are plain enough, though 
their presentation is obscure. Part of the obscurity, of which 
so many of Joyce’s readers complain, is due to the terrific 
intensity of condensation, part to the unpreparedness of his 
readers for the kind of effort he is making and the kind of 
ambition he represents. These are elements in his favor. 
A great deal of the obscurity no doubt is also due to the 
difEculties which confront the pioneer, the confusion which 
is the inevitable result of the struggle with a new field of 
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endeavor. Joyce, it is almost certain, was the first and not 
the last of the giants of art to have the temerity to grapple 
with the forces of the new master myth in the form of a 
contemporary work of art which is, at the same time, as 
local as though it had been composed by a hedge poet. 

This romantic reaction of the last two centuries, with its 
literalism and yet with its denial of the cultural significance 
of the age of scientific applications, was able to overlook the 
mythological values brought about by science itself. The 
result has been some small, if beautiful, works of art and 
the complete absence of any gigantic efforts, together with 
a divorce between the practitioner of the fine arts and his 
wider public. Readers who perceive that the thesis is here 
being advanced that the reconciliation of artist and public 
and the revival of art are possible only through the method 
which Joyce pioneered obscurely will be skeptical, as weU 
they might. But first steps are always faltering steps. Subse- 
quent artists whose work is more immediately clear will not 
have the difficulties either of Joyce or of his public, and they 
will not work exactly after his fashion but they will employ 
the master myths or fragments of it as he does. Yet Joyce’s 
accomplishment itself may prove to be no mean one. The 
fact remains that the pure sciences hold the mass belief of 
our culture and represent the best of our efforts to discover 
the nature of reality. Hence its entities and processes must 
furnish the best myths. The master myth must be interpreted 
in terms of what exists today, and its corresponding response 
must be revealed in the implicit dominant ontology which 
dwells in the psyche of every individual in the culture, dimly 
yet powerfully manifesting itself upon occasion. If the artist 
by his use of the master myth can bring about one of those 
occasions, the response will be terrific and the fine artist 
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once more a great artist and, at the same rime, united again 
with his public. 

The weaving of scientific entities and processes into the 
fabric of the master myth so that the whole strikes a familiar 
note in the implicit dominant ontology awaits a greater artist 
than Joyce. Yet only so can the force of the folk in an age of 
science be impressed on the face of the arts of the day 
in such a way as to awaken an enthusiastic reception by the 
masses of the members of the culture, which is, after all, al- 
ways the artist’s aim. 



Chapter XX 


THE CONCAVE FAVOR 


V ALUES, or qualities, as 
everyone knows, can be defined; but they must be experi- 
enced to be sufficiently known. No matter how involved or 
how painstaking an account of the color, blue, may be, it 
is only the person who has seen some blue things who can 
justifiably claim that he knows what is meant by the word, 
blue. T his necessity for experience in the understanding of 
qualities does not imply anything one way or the other con- 
cerning their subjective nature. The simplicity of qualities has 
been misleading, for they are highly complex affairs, self-de- 
terminative and, so far as our powers of apprehension are con- 
cerned, resistant. Qualities are elusive not because they are 
subjective but because they are objective. Anything that 
experience could control would have to be more or less 
amenable to the persuasion of experience. Now, qualities may 
be completely knowable only by the inethod of direct, quali- 
tative experience; but that is quite another thing from saying 
that they are entirely matters of experience. Qualities, or 
values, are independent of experience but must be experi- 
enced to be known; thus far we have not discovered a 
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method for communicating abstractly the feelings aroused by 
the direct experience of them. 

If ordinary, irreducible qualities are difficult of apprehen- 
sion, how much more so must be the aesthetic quality which 
is that of beauty. The experience of beauty is also a common 
quantity, but the common experience of beauty is felt to 
be unusual in that it carries values of an extraordinary sort. 
It is, in other words, the usual kind of exceptional experi- 
ence. The experience of beauty, though ordinary enough, 
is always felt to be strange. Thus it is recognized by all and 
sundry that the values of art are the most elusive of all. To 
approach aesthetic values, then, means to be ready to meet 
the objections which confront the investigator of qualities, 
and, in addition, those which confront the investigator of the 
special quality of aesthetics which we have come to know by 
the name of beauty. 

How can we best undertake an explanation of beauty? 
The time-honored methods still remain the only ones of 
which we have any knowledge. We can approach the qual- 
ity of aesthetics through a presentation of its exemplification 
in the best works of art, or we can make some attempt to 
get at the principles of art. The former has the limitation 
inherent in all attempts to encompass universals through par- 
ticulars; the whole eludes the enumeration of parts, for the 
whole organization always exhibits emergent qualitative dif- 
ferences which do not exist at the lower level definable by 
parts. The latter has the limitation of assuming that which 
it is expected to prove, thus committing the fallacy of cir- 
cularity, and laying the argument open to the charge of dog- 
matism. 

There are other reasons for objecting to the appeal to aes- 
thetic principles for an explanation of aesthetic value. Cer- 
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tainly the apprehension of artistic values is aided by a 
knowledge of aesthetics, but it is not guaranteed thereby. 
Many of the greatest writers (though not the very greatest) 
have been naive, uneducated men; and this fact constitutes 
a piece of evidence which would seem to indicate that a study 
of the existing knowledge concerning beauty is no prereq- 
uisite for the discovery of the beautiful. On the other hand, 
there are assuredly artists who are erudite and who wear 
their erudition so easily that it helps rather than hinders 
their artistic work. Next to Keats, the ignorant stable boy, 
we may place the equally great name of Dostoyevsky, the 
self-conscious artist who wrote begging for his copy of 
Hegel from his place of exile in Siberia. Just as there can 
be great artists who lack a knowledge of artistic principles, 
so too there can probably be appreciators who lack the 
knowledge of the principles involved in aesthetics. Unfor- 
tunately, the latter have left no records, but on the other side 
of the ledger we do have the records of men like James 
Gibbons Huneker whose gusto of appreciation was in no 
wise dimmed by his familiarity with the rational aspect of 
those values he enjoyed so much. 

Left to ourselves and confronted with the choice that 
tradition has hallowed, we must confess that the approach 
to values qua values must be left to the artist and the ap- 
preciator, and that the student of aesthetics must opt for the 
search for principles. Through a knowledge of principles, 
undreamed-of wonders might be accomplished, were it not 
for the objections of those who argue that perhaps this is 
true, but that the stumbling block to its attainment is the 
solitary yet sufficient fact that principles, rational principles, 
in the case of aesthetics, do not exist. Rationality they con- 
ceive as the opposite and antithesis of art, so that when prin- 
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ciples enter by the door art flies out of the window. Thus 
we cannot satisfy them by appealing to the principles them- 
selves, since they will only have to declare that the appeal 
invented or in some way gave rise to the principles, and that 
in any case neither has anything whatsoever to do with art- 
ists or with works of art. 

The approach to the qualitative aspect of artistic values 
through the rational aspect, then, is sure to meet with fail- 
ure; but is the opposite true? If we approach the rational 
aspect through the qualitative, have we any hope of success? 
Of course if the rational aspect does not exist to be discov- 
ered, there is no point in working toward it, and much indeed 
depends upon the manner in which we pursue our inquiry. 
An impediment to the successful outcome of such a venture 
as the one we now propose lies in the fact that we must work 
with and through language, and there is an incurable ration- 
ality to all communication by means of language. Denotative 
language is largely rational, but we may avoid such indirect 
rationality by seeking to lean on connotation rather than 
on denotation, and on the implied rationality of denotative 
remarks intended to convey a message of irrationahty, such 
as would be exhibited in an attack on the validity of logic 
in art, for example. We must expect to make prominent those 
aspects of art and of the confessions of artists which were not 
featured in the original presentation. The effort is worth 
making, whether it is entirely successful or not, since such 
evidence as it is able to adduce will be more than was con- 
sidered pertinent before. 

We have said that we must assume the existence in the 
world of the rational principles of art which exist to be 
discovered, but much the same thing must be held to be 
true also concerning the values of art. There are those who 
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maintain that the values of art are nothing more than the 
feelings which they arouse in us, and that they have no other 
kind of existence. It will be well to discuss this point for just 
a moment before we go on with the main part of our argu- 
ment. 

All of us have at some time or other experienced the feeling 
which we have tried to describe in the terms, ‘That object is 
beautiful.’ We have also experienced the sensation which we 
have tried to describe in the terms, ‘That feeling is wonder- 
fully pleasurable.’ The second of these two experiences could 
have been occasioned by any number of things; we could 
have enjoyed the taste of honey, the sound of music, the 
view from a mountain, the feel of velvet, the stretch of our 
muscles. In each of these we have been conscious of our 
own direct participation. What makes the first type of ex- 
perience differ from the second is the absence from the first 
type of the dominance of this feeling of participation. Pleas- 
urable experiences are characterized by their happening to 
us; but aesthetic experiences are otherwise, for they are 
characterized by the quiet passivity of our ecstatic joy at 
their happening. Obviously, in the case of aesthetic experi- 
ence, as in the case of pleasurable experience, there is some 
order of personal participation; only, in the former case the 
pleasure is secondary and diffused: it is extensive rather than 
intensive. It is not ‘that for the sake of which’ the experience 
is commonly sought after and cherished. In the presence 
of the beautiful, we stand not only in awed respect but also 
in gratitude for the very existence of the thing which is 
beautiful. We find the larger part of our satisfaction in 
being companion-pieces to the existence of the beautiful. 
We do not wish to do anything about beauty; we cannot 
hope to own it, and it seems to require no furthering. It is 
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what it is, just as it is, and we are more than content with 
its mere existence in a world that it shares with us. The 
pleasure that we derive from it is chiefly that of satisfaction 
at the existence in the world of such partial perfection as the 
beautiful thing represents. 

If now we take the viewpoint of metaphysical realism 
which insists that there is nothing in our experience which 
is not representative of something external occasioning that 
experience, we may ask what it is in the world which has 
occasioned the experience of the beautiful to be what it is. 
The feeling which we have described— all too inadequately— 
as the quiet passivity of our ecstatic joy at the happening, or 
existence, of the beautiful, must have some objective counter- 
part; and that counterpart must be something other than 
the beautiful thing itself. It must consist, in some way or 
other, in the beautiful. In these terms, then, what is the 
beautiful.^ Pursuant Avith our resolution not to put the an- 
swer to this question directly or in denotative form, at least 
not here, but rather to approach it indirectly through the 
methods of such a type at our disposal, which we have de- 
clared to be those of indirection, of connotation and of 
reinterpretation, we must be prepared to call upon the dark 
powers of irrationality: the manic, the chthonic and the 
oracular. 

We must expect to do so, however, in a special sort of 
way, for our purpose is widely at variance with that of 
those who pursue the irrational for its own sake. In distinc- 
tion from them, we seek among the extremes of irrationality 
in art for the clue to the rational. The search is clearly no 
disinterested one, conducted dispassionately for the sake of 
discovering the given. We shall select and carefully sift 
our evidence, as indeed everyone is forced to do; we admit 
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that the selection and the sifting are made candidly from 
the point of view afforded by the holding of an hypothesis. 
And to those who would charge us with merely completing a 
vicious circle, we may answer that our method is the method 
of all successful investigation. The world is wide, and full 
of a number of things; and to make an inquiry without first 
having in mind what it is that we wish to discover is to dis- 
cover everything-and nothing; hardly more than whatever 
is closest at hand arbitrarily picked up. Only in the light of 
a specific inquiry can a null result be meaningful, while the 
discovery of that which we have been seeking is more of 
an allowance than a proof. Hence in this inquiry, as in so 
many others, we have much to gain from success and little 
to lose from failure. Let us, then, visit the madhouses of the 
irrationahsts, there to see rationality confirmed. 

We may begin with that art movement which entitles 
itself ‘surrealism.’ The theory and the practices of surrealism 
indicate the limits to which irrationality can go in a given 
direction. Occasioned most likely by Freudian psychoanal- 
ysis, and especially by Freud’s comparison of Ae psycho- 
pathic individual, the child and the artist, the surrealists, 
led by Tristan Tzara, Andre Breton and others, endeavored 
to describe in art the subconscious feelings and thoughts of 
the neurotic and the psychotic, of psychological individuals 
in abnormal mental circumstances. This ambitious program 
of irrationality cleverly sought error at its very source, and 
at the same time carried on the late nineteenth-century con- 
ception of the artist and of art as something very special 
and as definitely in revolt against society. Artistic truth, the 
surrealists held, as the self-conscious subjectivistic aesthetes 
of the previous decades had held before them, is different 
from ordinary truths; artistic truths lie in the distortions of 
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ordinary truth. The feelings of the disordered psyche were 
defended as being more significant and meaningful than 
those of the normal person, or at least more than those of the 
average person in his more normal moments. 

Surrealism, of course, began as a cult, a vogue, and was 
intended to do little more than epater le boiargeois. It was 
the protests of the sensitive recording machine which is 
the artist against the chaos of the post-war world— really 
the cry of the rational man (for there are few things more 
rational than art is at bottom) against his own painful feeling 
of bewilderment in an irrational state of affairs. Surrealism 
flared up and died, to all intents and purposes, some ten or 
fifteen years ago. From Tzara to Dali is more than a chrono- 
logical distance; it is also a logical distance. What began as 
a cult, a protest, ended as a paying property in the windows 
of a department store, at the hands of a self-conscious artist 
who has been willing to place his fine gift of painting at the 
disposal of a false metaphysics, perhaps merely for its sen- 
sational effects. The surfaces of Dali’s paintings reveal a 
technique which is excellent if somewhat old-fashioned; his 
subject-matter follows a formula derived by deduction from 
the false metaphysical excesses of the Freudian psychology. 
The formula consists simply in the fact that no two objects 
adjacent in space are allowed to be so adjacent if they have 
any reason for belonging together. 

The technique of Dali is beyond question. He has reverted 
to some of the methods of the old masters, and his wild sub- 
ject-matter is founded upon sound method. The smooth 
finish of his paintings, the perfection of detail, the conven- 
tional drawing in which objects are exhibited as we have 
been thinking that we have seen them (in contradistinction 
to the impressionists and post-impressionists who would have 
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US see things for the first time as they actually appear) are 
more characteristic of the earlier Dutch and Italian schools 
than of the revolutionaries in painting in the last hundred 
years. Dali, in other words, has simply elected to apply a 
conventional technique to an unconventional subject-matter 
The total effect has been to lead critics and appreciators to 
make a distinction between the worth of Dali’s inventions 
and those of other and more consistent surrealists who de- 
pend upon collage and other similar means to keep their 
method in pace with the eccentricity of their subject-matter. 

Dah’s approach has produced a result which is not without 
its unintentional humor and its indirect moral. The nature 
of the humor has been discussed elsewhere; here we are 
chiefly concerned with the moral, for it is the moral which 
has the most bearing upon the topic in which we are most 
interested. To take our example of the surrealist movement 
from the work of Dali is an act of choice not without 
justification. For Dali has been busily cultivating a money 
crop, a statement which can be made without any intention 
of denying his psychoneurotic tendencies or the inverse value 
of his work. He could teach the advertising men many a 
lesson, and the public-relations counsels could benefit unos- 
tentatiously and richly from them. Yet even Dali, intent on 
the pursuit of the irrational, the mad, and the unconscious, 
runs against definite limits; for these dark powers, powerful 
though they may be, are not aU-powerful, and sooner or 
later they must reckon with the greatest power of them all: 
logic. It so happens that there is more to the unconscious 
than error and deviation; there is also a large amount of the 
belief in what is true and valuable. There is a common social 
body of accepted beliefs, having a large amount of truth 
in them, also dwelling in the individual unconscious. Dali 
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therefore is narrow in his treatment of the unconscious; he 
only wishes it at its worst, that is when it reveals ignorance 
and error, delusion and discord, falsity and misdirected force. 
In his paintings, he fails to make the completely irrational 
argument; it is true of any two objects in the universe that 
they have many things in common, not as many, perhaps, 
as things bearing striking logical similarities, but still many. 
And in so far as the objects in Dali’s paintings bear logical 
similarities, his purpose and his aim are defeated. Dali is an 
unconscious victim of the ultimate rationality of the world, 
which does not admit absolutes or ultimates to adhere to 
anything except unlimited reason. 

Dali himself is often engaged in the business of exhibiting 
the ultimate rationality of all the ill-assorted items with which 
he professes to deal. This fact has been brought out occa- 
sionally in undeniable fashion. Dali submitted to the New 
York World Fair a painting entitled, The Dream of Venus. 
It was familiarly reminiscent of Ingres’ La Source., and it 
depicted a nude woman with the head of a fish. The painting 
was promptly rejected by the committee which had the 
Amusement Area in charge. Dali quoted the committee as 
stating that “A woman with the tail of a fish is possible; a 
woman with the head of a fish is impossible.” Dali cor- 
rectly observes that the first man who depicted a mermaid 
must have been a poet, but that the second man must have 
been a bureaucrat. He neglected to observe that the first man 
to devise a new type of half-fish-half-woman by simple de- 
duction from the first type is nothing more than a bureaucrat 
against the grain. 

There is, however, a far more interesting observation to be 

103 “Declaration of the Independence of the Imagination and the Rights 
of Man to His own Madness.” 
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made in this connection. Dali, through no one’s efforts but his 
own, is to be found on the side of artistic logicality. Bureauc- 
racy in art, as we have seen, he denies— what true artist does 
not?— for art is inconsistent with bureaucracy. But the fact 
that works of art, and imaginative works in general, have 
their own inherent rationality at variance with the irration- 
ality inherent in the standing rules of the bureaucrats con- 
cerning art is not to be denied, and indeed Dali here refused 
to have them denied. There is nothing at all strange about 
this except that it issues from Dali. It represents for him a 
complete reversal of roles. He is in fact making a logical 
point and taking a rational stand against the complete ir- 
rationality of the conventional authorities who are chiefly 
concerned with seeing that the artists continue to do as much 
as but no more than has been done by artists in the past, 
with extrapolating the artistic past into the future, without 
making any independent artistic judgments of their own; a 
dismal though common enough situation in which the artist 
plays the defender of the logic of art against those in posi- 
tions of power who are preoccupied with the traditional and 
the conservative in terms of prudence in law and order. On 
the surface, Dali is the mountebank, and that is what he 
wishes to be; but a little underneath the surface, we discover 
the consistency, the parallelism, and indeed the syllogisms 
of the rational man in his waking state. As a result of the 
exigencies of the situation, and given the impure motives of 
the publicity seeker and the clown, there is produced a truly 
logical defense of a position which is essentially logical. 

The pursuit of the rational has no limits; it may be devel- 
oped forever. Mathematics has gone far, especially in the 
last few centuries, farther than most of us can comprehend; 
but there is a longer road still ahead. The rational opens up 
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vistas of the infinite, and of this view mathematics is also 
aware. But so far as art is concerned these are facts hard to 
accept. The medieval world saw rationality tied to the apron- 
strings of vested theology; the modem world sees rationality 
committed to the elevation of the prestige of science. From 
neither of these engagements is art able to draw any special 
solace, and from them she is not likely to derive any great 
affection for reason. What the artist does not understand, 
and therefore what he will not admit, is that whatever is 
valid in being is rational; art being valid has a legitimate 
claim to its share of rationality. The failure to understand 
this truth is one with which we can sympathize, even though 
we have no desire to condone it. The difficulty with the 
viewpoint of art is that it tends to identify a committed ra- 
tionality with independent reason itself. The limitations 
which the medieval church placed upon the further dis- 
covery of universals were not consistent with reason. The 
rational validity of science cannot be used as an argument in 
favor of the confining of reason to that which is scientific. 
And art has no artistic right to deny reason, simply because 
a limited and restricted rationality has been sponsored by 
authorities which art does not admit to be its own. 

Driven by the prejudice against rationality because of its 
formal, institutional affiliations, the artists of the early twen- 
tieth century have flirted with the dark forces of irration- 
ality as these are found in the psychological order, especially 
in the illogical order of concepts and images experienced 
by neurotics and psychotics; and as they are found, too, in 
the historical order, especially in the conflicts, the contra- 
dictions and the disvalues of the world of action and reac- 
tion. Here broken fulfillment, fragmentary satisfaction, short- 
term bafflement, and all the host of partial things exhibiting 
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their aspect of incompleteness, contribute to the general 
confusion in which art mistakenly supposes that it recognizes 
its comrades in arms in the war being waged upon rigid 
order, philistine ceremonial, and conventional circumstance. 
As soon as the artist can be made to understand that rigid 
orders stand in the way of Order, that philistine ceremonial 
is a poor substitute for the ontological demands of procedure, 
and that conventional circumstance does not necessarily 
carry with it the disapprobation of the significant event, 
contemporary art may leam to sever its connections with 
the irrational, for the irrational is fundamentally inartistic. 

The early poems of T. S. Eliot, the Missouri Anglophile, 
offer interesting exemplification of the last point. The early 
poems are alone chosen for illustration because it is in these 
poems that Eliot exhibited the struggles which are char- 
acteristic of those of the modem artist. In the later poems, 
Eliot is no longer searching; he has found what he was looking 
for, and what he has found can be of interest to Eliot only. 
In every age there are literary men and other artists who 
symbolize something for the age but whose symbolism is 
meaningless later. It is probably true that there are few 
poets writing today whose work will date more completely 
than will Eliot’s. It is safe to predict that the same Eliot who 
has occasioned such a furor in poetic circles in the nineteen 
thirties will be forgotten altogether except as a kind of his- 
torical oddity or curiosity in the nineteen sixties. However, 
the fact remains that he does have a lesson for today, and 
that it is to be found in his early poems. What is this lesson? 
It centers around a core of essential irrationality, sought in 
the first poems of Eliot a little more self-consciously and 
(despite the obvious mannerisms) a little more sincerely than 
it is in the world of Dali— more sincerely and also more de- 
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liberately. No creatures are borrowed from the unconscious, 
indeed the method of Eliot is just the opposite of Dali’s. 
For by placing side by side the conventional idioms and 
literary tags from the classical world, Eliot endeavors to 
deny not the unconscious but the creatures of conscious- 
ness. 

The poems have been quoted too often to require exten- 
sive repetition, but we may cite one or two. Witness, for 
instance, Eliot’s attack on organized religion, that same or- 
ganized religion which later enveloped him, in the poem in 
which he compares the Church to the hippopotamus, not 
entirely to the detriment of the hippopotamus. 

At rmting time the hippo’s voice 
Betrays inflexions hoarse and odd, 

But every week we hear rejoice 
The Church, at being one with God. 

The hippopotamus’s day 

Is passed in sleep; at night he hunts; 

God works in a mysterious way— 

The Church can sleep and feed at once. 

The Church fares better than the hippopotamus but only 
in an ironical fashion. In poem after poem Eliot sought to 
show his distaste for our puny and irrational lot, in compari- 
son with the titanic and orderly proportions of the natural 
world, by the method of crude juxtaposition, at first in an 
humorous way but then with some querulousness that grew 
eventually petty and boring. 

Gloomy Orion, and the Dog 

Are veiled; and hushed the shrunken seas; 
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The person in the Spanish Cape 
Tries to sit on Siveeney^s knees. . . . 

The host with someone indistinct 
Converses at the door apart. 

The nightingales are singing near 
The Convent of the Sacred Heart, 

And sang within the bloody wood 
When Agamemnon cried aloud. 

And let their liquid siftings fall 
To stain the stiff dishonored shroud. 

With Eliot as with Dali we have before us the spectacle 
of a distinct artistic gift, of which there can be Httle doubt, 
perverted to a weak and unworthy subject-matter. It is a 
terrible thing to fall into the hands of some living expression 
of metaphysical denial or ultimate skepticism. Such art has 
no future, for art itself has an inherent positive philosophy. 
The disciples of artistic irrationalism are working against the 
artistic grain; they are compelled to be imitators, parodists 
even. There is certainly no future in art for continual nega- 
tion and denial. The sole legitimate function of such a nega- 
tive method is to sweep away dead wood and to make room 
for the new and the vahd. It has been observed time and 
again that there was nothing essentially negative about Baude- 
laire’s denials except the form of his expression. Within the 
framework of power of the Fleurs du Mai lies the most 
terrific acceptance of the nature of things, including the 
worst things. Not so the works of the modem skeptics and 
disillusionists. 

The poems of EHot are those of a man with a weak stom- 
ach. He wishes to have things as they ought to be; but 
then who does not? In the meanwhile he is unable to put 
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up with things as they are, and this is a labor which all of 
us are called on to bear. He has managed to turn this attitude 
of the psyche pained by disorder and lowered values into 
works of art simply because what he has to say represents 
what so many of us have been feeling in the period between 
wars. Yet the viewpoint has no future because it is not what 
people always and inevitably must feel; it is by no means 
universal. It is the art of poetry, which is profoundly rational, 
expressing ideas which are inartistic and irrational. The ugly 
is not necessarily inartistic, but cosmic denial and irrational- 
ity assuredly are. However, Eliot has not been entirely suc- 
cessful in his efforts to compel poetry to express the inart- 
istic; since, as we have observed in the case of Dali, to 
push the irrational too far is to end in rationality. How does 
Eliot, albeit unwittingly, accomplish this? We have described 
his method as one of crude juxtaposition. By contrasting things 
which do not belong together, the illogicahty of their to- 
getherness is emphasized, and by tacit imphcation the exist- 
ence of some natural order is asserted. If the things which 
Eliot associates do not belong together, if Sir Philip Sidney 
does not accord well with the “penny world” of Kentish 
Town and Golder’s Green, it is only because there is a 
logical order somewhere in which each has its proper place, 
and because there are things, other things, with which each 
does belong. Thus by pushing to their hmits the examples of 
false juxtaposition, the being of some better and more logical 
position is reaffirmed. 

The vogue for irrationality in art, with its accompanying 
reverse effect in favor of rationality, is by no means confined 
to painting and poetry. It is found also in prose works, for 
instance. Gertrude Stein, though lacking the artistic gift of 
Dali and Eliot, shares with them the dubious gift of being 
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able to accomplish with ease the opposite of the end sought. 
Crowding four saints into three acts stressed the need for 
due proportionality rather than the reverse. Nor is the quix- 
otic accomphshment confined to hterary artists. The same 
vogue for the irrational has spread to other arts. In music, 
from Schoenberg to Prokofieff, we find the same tendencies. 
Prokofielf's title, “The Love of Three Oranges,” had the 
same end in view, as did also the atonality of Schoenberg. 
The absence of key, contrasted as it was against a traditional 
background of the observance of the rules of harmony, only 
served to stress the validity of horizontal intervals. 

Thus in every case in which the overthrow of old conven- 
tions has been sought in the name of no conventions at all, 
the result has been to call attention to the need for some 
sort of conventionaHty, even if not the old conventions. The 
point is that artistic revolutions, historically necessary though 
they may be, to be veridical must always be engineered in 
the name of something positive. We do not wish to get rid 
of the old rules in order to have no rules, but only in order 
to have wider and more inclusive rules. Narrow conventions 
restrict; wider ones allow. We must have rules and conven- 
tions of some sort to lean on, in the arts as everywhere else. 
The sonnet, the picture frame and the quartet have not been 
used by countless artists because of moral stricture, rather 
because of the assistance rendered by such instruments of 
order. Perhaps we can now find better instruments. The only 
thing is that we do not wish to be confined as we have 
been in the past by rules and conventions that are too nar- 
row. The human vision grows and develops, and the useful 
instruments of today, novel ones that we may have trouble 
introducing because they are such radical innovations, will 
constitute the impediments of tomorrow, and will as a con- 
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sequence have to be done away with; but not until they 
have served their purpose and not until we have reason to 
feel that our improved perspective demands wider modes 
of expression. The overthrow of old conventions always 
comes in the shape of a battle against convention itself, and 
that is a great pity for it serves to confuse the issue. We are, 
finally, not opposed to convention; we are only opposed to 
old and restrictive convention; and, again, not for its age but 
only for its narrowness. 

The eifort to separate what is valid and true from what is 
invalid and false in what is old is part of the larger effort 
to eliminate time in deference to value. We wish to save what 
is good, whether it be old or hew, just because it is good. 
Now, it is a fact that the element of time is called to our 
attention in the arts by the factor of rhythm, while the ele- 
ment of value is brought to attention by the presence of vari- 
ations in rhythm. Mathematically exact rhythm, however, 
does not primarily depend upon time, as it seems to do; it 
depends upon certain relations which are themselves inde- 
pendent of time. What has value is what is au fond logical, so 
that the varied is the valuable and also the logical. The old 
English folk ballads, the lyrics of Campion and of Shelley, 
are to be preferred to such modem poems as those of Edgar 
Guest for one reason, because of the enormously subtle vari- 
ations which the former writers are able to wring out of 
an adopted metrical scheme, in contrast to the perfect but 
painful regularity of the metrical scheme of the latter. The 
irrationality of the metrical scheme of Edgar Guest’s poems 
would never succeed in making itself apparent to any literal- 
minded prosodist. There are rhythms more subtle than were 
ever dreamed of in the ordinary kind of scansion. To vary 
a scheme to the point where it almost ceases to be a scheme 
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(though not quite), much in the same way that mathema- 
ticians vary an equation in the theory of transformations, is 
to insist upon a rhythm which is fundamental yet hidden, 
and therefore more important than any which may be 
brought out in the usual manner of determining the major 
beat and of counting the number of beats to the line. It 
is this subtle scheme of rhythm which is independent of 
time and devoted to value, which the greatest of artists have 
always half-consciously sought. 

Half-consciously; because their other half is busily engaged 
in operating by means of intuition, or, as it is known in 
logic, by induction. All artists who analyze feel ill at ease; 
they wish to shift as soon as possible from logic to value. 
Now, if logic is the analysis of value, if, that is, all qualita- 
tiveness in the universe has its relational correlate, then re- 
lations are but the other side and aspect of qualities. A 
proposition which is close to truth is not very far from true 
worth, or value. Artists understand that they must choose 
their postulates for works of art by leaping to them quali- 
tatively, through intuition; but they persistently refuse to 
recognize, and so are unwilling to admit, that they also 
proceed by deduction, from postulates to variations and 
conclusions. Art is no less valuable and qualitative for having 
in it elements of logical consistency, and of deductive struc- 
ture, and this is as true of those works of art devised by men 
who hold explicitly to an irrational aesthetics. Fortunately for 
them, they proceed by the artistic method which has a logical 
soundness and an integrity of its own. As for the unity of 
logic and value, it is evidenced once more by the fact that 
we find ourselves constantly shifting back and forth from 
one idiom to the other. We seek to find a geometrical shape 
for the things we love, and a numerical equivalent for the 
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things we value. Is not this the method of analogy, of figure 
of speech, of parable and hyperbole? Most of us, at least in 
the arts, tend to be Pythagoreans in reverse, for we start not 
with numbers but with values, yet we end with numbers 
just the same. And this process is no less what it is for not 
being conducted in any self-conscious fashion. We think in 
terms of lovely curves, of superior numbers. We assign shapes 
to the sounds that we hear, and even dimensions to the hu- 
man relations that we bear. We are partly composed of 
relata, and there are times when this aspect of our being is 
uppermost. We bestow concave favors, and we express el- 
liptic opinions. In the most ordinary of everyday affairs we 
betray (if often not even to ourselves) a pathetic faith in 
the algebraic functions and geometric systems of those values 
on which we live and by which we are motivated. 

In this sense it follows that the irrarionalists in art have 
builded better than they knew. They have reached out in 
despite of the artistic canons of irrationalism which they 
have officially adopted, and they have been snatched back 
into affirmation and consistency by the inexorable logicality 
of the artistic method and of the artistic materials with which 
they have worked. Art is incurably positive; it seeks for 
positive values, and it will rest content with nothing less, 
whatever its practitioners may choose to do or attempt to 
undo. Particular things are both rational and opportune, but 
the particularity of art is felt universally, aiming as it does 
at a level where truths and values ubiquitously and eternally 
reside. To deny life, then, and the values of existence to- 
gether with the logical frame on which they are strung, is 
inartistic and will soon be turned round if it is attempted 
in art. For art has a method and a goal, and both are as large 
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as reaction and as sure as innovation; they cannot deny the 
nature of things, they can only affirm. 

It is, in fact, only the appearance of things which leads us 
to suppose that regularity is rational and that art, which is 
devoted to the discovery of value, is therefore irrational. We 
seek relations between qualities and we seek them without 
benefit of mediation, and in this search we are hindered rather 
than aided by mediocre rational interpretations. We suppose 
that rationality and art are therefore at odds, but this is very 
far from being the case. Art is always fully present, but, at 
its best, unostentatious. It is the value of life, raised to the 
highest power. But it is also indirect, hard to discover, diffi- 
cult to know. It is not like science, and it bears but the faint- 
est resemblance to the ordinary business of life: getting a 
living, fighting a war, winning a wife. Life, ordinary daily 
social life, is something which ostensively puts up with art, 
but in the long run serves it. We owe the irrationahsts a debt 
of gratitude, therefore, for doing what they had not intended 
to do but what we needed all the same to have done for us. 
For they have awakened us to the fact of the rationality 
of art, an understanding which is certain to lead to progress 
in the arts, and to a general appreciation and cultivation 
which could never have rested on the irrational grounds on 
which we once suspicioned that art did rest. By exploring the 
wrong path, the irrarionalists have finally succeeded— we may 
hope this time in a wholly conscious and deliberate manner- 
in putting us upon the right path, a path dovra which art 
may be pursued toward greater and greater glories, stretch- 
ing past the last unfolding of time toward the remote but 
permanent conditions of timeless values, in accordance with 
the omnipotent suggestions of the nature of things. 
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Bunyan, John, 283 

Burke, Edmimd, 73 

Burnet, 2 2 in 

Butterworth, Charles, 84 

Byzantine, architecture, 322 

Cagliostro, 377 
Campion, 450 
Carlyle, 2700 
Carroll, Lewis, 97 
Casanova, 377, 380 
Cause, 278, 279, 281 
Cervantes, iii 

Cezanne, 20, 55, 106, 132, apofiF, 316, 
as discoverer, 298f; as empirical 
artist, 296f, 298f; as logician, 2()gi\ 
as realist, 30of; as speculator, 297; 
environment of, 293f; method of, 
294f; objectivity of, 295, 297 
Chance, 279, 401^ 

Change, 367 
Chaplin, 82, 84 
Chekhov, 80, 134 
Choreography, 306, 3i5f 
Classic, art, 17, i66f, 184; comedy, 
87f; tragedy, 69 
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Coan, 224 

Coleridge, 256x1, 267, 278 
Colman, 224 

Comedy, Biff; and life, 96; and trag- 
edy, 93ff; as criticism, 85f, 92f, 97; 
defined, 82, 93; keeness of, 78 
Communication, 176, 181, 199 
Complexity-dimensions, 229, 232 
Composer, role of, 346ff 
Concave, favors, 452 
Conclusions, of art, 384; of work of 
art, 127; related to making of art 
object, 130 

Conflict, in tragedy, 66f 
Connexity, 230 

Conscious mind, and artistic expres- 
sion, 1 13; role of, ii8f; of ^ecta- 
tor, 144 

Conscious reaction, of artist, 118; re- 
lated to applications, 129 
Contemporaneity of comedy, 86 
Content, in art, 132 
Contentment, of tragedy, 78, 95 
Convention, 449f 
Cooper, Gary, 182 
Corelli, 342 
Corot, 55 

Cosmology, and tragedy, 78ff 
Costello, 182 

Creation, artistic, 103, 133 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
(Dostoyevsky), 4o6ff; motive in, 
410; murder in, 409; ontological 
aspect of, 406; salvation in, 409 
Criteria, of progress, 20 
Criticism, subjective, 15 
Culture, and art, 58, i62ff 
Cultures, life pattern of, i63f, i7of; 

organization of, 197 
Culture-stages, 1641? 

Dali, 172, 185, 44off, 446, 447, 448; 
formula of, 440; moral of, 441; ra- 
tionality of, 44iff; technique of, 

44of 

Dance, 235, 302ff, 421; and films, 
3i7f; and audiences, 317; as art, 
304f; as celebration, 304; as social 
art, 3i3ff; defined, 31 of; form of, 


303; human bodies and, 310, 312, 
314; human motives in, 309; in- 
fancy of, 315; logic of, 315; mate- 
rials of, 303, 305, 310; notation of, 
316; purpose of, 310; survival of, 
303; uniqueness of, 3i2f, 314; uni- 
versality of, 303f, 305 
Dante, 125 

Data, novelty of, 116; reception of, 
I i4f ; reception of related to postu- 
lates of art, 128; revision or, 116; 
revision of related to adoption of 
method, I28f 
Daumier, 82 
Davidson, Jo, 132, 197 
Deah, L. F., 274n 
Debussy, 253 
Decadent art, 169 
Decoration, 328 

Decorative art, 176, 190, 199, 200 
Deductions, in artistic process, i25ff 
Defeat, in tragedy, 66, 77 
Definition, method of, 247f; role of, 
2^7, 260, 31 1 
De gustibus maxim, 14 
De Mille, 317 
Depth, of tragedy, 78 
De Quincey, 113 
Destiny, 27 
Dickens, 134, 401 
Diels, 22 in 

Differences of tragedy and comedy, 

77f, 93flF 

Discord, 343ff 

Disvalue, 33; and tragedy, 69f 
Dostoyevsky, iii, 150, 404, 4o6ff, 
435; as realist, 419; concern of, 
407f ; interest in gambling, 4o8f 
Drama, 235, 42of 
Duco, 21 
Duncan, 317 
Dunham, 317 
Dynamic symmetry, 224 


Economics, 176, i84f, 199 
Edgeworth, 226 

Education, 176, 183, i86f, 199, 200 
El Greco, 15 
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Eliot, T, S., 274, 445ff; irrationality 
in, 445f; negativism in, 447f; tech- 
nique of, 446f, 448 
Ellis, 378 

Emotion, 150; and tragedy, 77, 94; 
novelty of, 147 

Empathy, 74; in art appreciation, 
i 48 f 

Empirical fields, 28 
English ballads, 251 
Enjoyment, as use, 39; of art, X49f; 

of art as emotion, i5of 
Entertainment, and art, 16 
Epistemological function, 50; status 
of, 51 

Epistemology, 26, 207; relation, 268, 
283 

Epstein, Jacob, 53, 197 
E^nce, 23 

Established rhythm, 35, 250, 255, 256, 
260, 327 

Ethics, and tragedy, 75 
Euclid, 221 
Euler, 222, 342 
Euripides, 424 

Exaggeration, as comic method, 84 
Exhaustion, tragic, 74 
Existence, 23, 401, 402; of art, 44 
Experience, of beauty, 434, 437; of 
values, 433 

Explanation, ontological, 28 
Extension, 292 

Family, 176, i77f, 199 
Faure, Eli, 172, 217 
Fechner, 225 
Ferguson, 322 
Fiction, 91 
Fine art, 176, i93f 
Flaubert, 125, 134 

Form, 322fF, 327f; in art, 132, 297, 
298, 299 

Formal structures, ii 
Frazer, 426, 430 
Free verse, 258 
Freud, 439 
Friend, 229, 23on 
Function, 322ff, 327^ 

Functions, of art, 43^ 


Galileo, 191 
Garbo, Greta, 182 
Gaus, 271 
Genius, of artist, 9 
Geometry, 292, 297 
Gerguson, 377f 

Gide, 404, 41 iff; as materialist, 419; 
failure of, 41 3f; method of, 407; 
misunderstanding of, 41 1 
Giotto, 58 
Goethe, 270, 275 

Gothic, architecture, 322, 323, 325, 
330, 33 ^ 

Graham, 317 
Grahame, 377 

Greek, architecture, 322, 323 
Greek art, 357!?; exaggeration in, 
358; perfection in, 358; represen- 
tative, 357 

Greek, concept of tragedy, 68f, 79; 
epos, 423 

Grotesque, comedy in, 84 
Guest, 450 

Hambidge, 191, 224 
HAMLET, 26ifE; Freudian inter- 
pretation of, 27 if; Marxist inter- 
pretation of, 277^; objectivist 
interpretation of, 275ff; psycho- 
logical interpretation of, 266ff; 
realistic interpretation of, 283^; 
symbolic interpretation of, zSzf 
Hamlet, as realist, 283^; as stage 
character, zSof; as a symbol, zSif; 
emotions of, 274; external relations 
of, 270, 275f; madness of, 277f, 
279; mind of, 267!?; sexual attitude 
of, 27 if; socio-economic dilemma 
of, 277; social situation of, 276; 
tragic error of, 286f 
Handel, 46, 192 
Harding, 391 

Harmonic systems, 342f, 345 
Harmony, 30, 228, 34iff, 345; radi- 
ance of, 31, 45; theory of, 219, 222 
Harvey, 191 

Haserot, Francis S., 66n 
Hay, 191, 223 
Hazlitt, 267, 269, 286 
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Hegel, 30, 354, 433 

Helmholtz, 191, 223, 342 

Hemingway, Sif, 134 

Henry, 223 

Herder, 270 

Herodotus, 130 

Hindemith, 344, 349 

Historical determinism, fallacy of, 

"78 . . 

Historicism, fallacy of, 21 1, 216 

History, 268 

Holm, 317 

Homer, i66 

Human movement, 315 

Humans, and art, 52, 305; and dance, 

303* 3051 3071 310 

Huneker, 378, 435 
Husserl, 354 
Huyghens, 19 1 

Ideal, contribution of art, i98ff; cul- 
ture for art, 1981!; logical order 
and comedy, 828?, 85, 92; objectiv- 
ity of, 368ff; realm of, 2831, 285, 
286f 

Imagination, of artist, 148; related to 
appreciation, i47f 
Indirectness, of comedy, 77, 82 
Implicit dominant ontology, 144, 
I53» 334» W. 43i> 43^ 

Imposters, 377!, 380 
Ingres, 442 

Institutions, and art, 56; art as, 57 
Integrality-property, 230, 232 
Intellect, and comedy, 77, 94 
Intension, 292 
Intensity, 231 

Intensity-breadth coordinates, 231, 
232!, 239ff 

Intensive proportionality, 292 
Interpretation, 366 
Interpretative artist, 346! 
Intersubjectivism, in value theory, 
204^ 

Intersubjectivity, of art, 205 
Intuition, 287! 

ION, 140 
Irrationality, 438ff 
Ives, 55 


Jeffers, Robinson, 59 
Jevons, 226 
Johnson, S., 286, 287n 
Jones, Ei., 272n 
Jordan, 30 

Joyce, James, no, 43off 

Kallen, Horace M., i92n, 2230 
Kant, 34, 270, 295, 379 
Keats, 247, 422, 435 
Kepler, 191 
Knight, 282 

Knowledge, relations, 26; theory and 
art, 34f 
Krenek, 349 
Kyd, 280, 281 

Laird, 284 

Language, 2531!, 258, 259, 264; of 
art, 18 1 ; rhythm of, 254ff 
Lardner, Ring, 82, 84 
Lawrence, D. H., 106 
Lawrence, T. E., 83 
Lewis, Sinclair, 18, 400 
Life, and art, i78f; as an art, 375!!; 
applications, 388f ; external circum- 
stances in, 390; irregularity of, 379; 
logic of, 386fF, 397f; meaning of, 
376; method of, 387f; postulates of, 
386f; organization of, 379f 
Life-pattern, 397!! 

Lincoln, 424 
Listz, 342, 350 

Literary artist, 4ooff; concern widi 
values, 403, 4i7f; method of, 401, 
403ff 

Literary realism, 40of 
Literature, 359 
Locke, 206, 208 

Logic, 375; and comedy, 8if; and 
psychology of art, i2off, i28ff; ob- 
jective reality of, 126; of art, i2off, 
139, 383!!, 451; of artistic method, 
9; of tragedy, 64f, 76f, 93f; of 
value, 3ff, 451; 

Logical function, 46 
Logical structure, of art, pof; of 
events, 89; of knowledge, 89 
Lysicrates, 325 
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McTaggart, 255 
Mack, 29531 
Magnitude, 292 

Making of art object: related to 
conclusion, 130 
Mallarme, 253f 
Marx Brothers, 82, 84 
Master myth, 43off, 427; defined, 
426 

Materials, and aims, 40; progress in, 
238 

Mathematics, 219!!; and art, 214 
Mean, notion of, 29if 
Meanings, and poetry, 258ff^ 
Measurement, 291 ; of aesthetic value, 
160 

Mechanism, and art, 104 
Mellon, 381 

Meter, defined, 250, 255, 256, 260; 

variations of, 25 if, 253 
Method, adoption of, related to re- 
vision of data, i28f; of art, yf, 36, 
355 > 372, 383^ 

Milton, 428 
Miro, 132 

Modem, architecture, 322, 329, 330; 
art, 421, 422ff, 425; society and 
art, 422, 424 

Modem artist, predicament of, 42if, 
423 

Montaigne, 284 
Moore, Henry, 192, 196 
Movements, in art, 19 
Moz^ 118, 183, 192, 347 
Music, 49f, 9of, 192, 219, 235, 238, 
240, 249, 253, 3nf, 316, 331, 334, 
336ff, 359, 421, 449; and culture, 
347fF; and taste, 343ff; as an insti- 
tution, 348f; defined, 338; discord 
in, 343^; functions of, 349; har- 
mony in, 342f; ontological status 
of, 339f; logic of, 385^ perform- 
ance of, 346*, progress in, 346; psy- 
chology of, 343f 
Murray, Gilbert, 79, no, 426 
Myth, in art, 423ff; outworn, 427f; 
private synthetic, 428f 

Napoleon, 376 


Nature, 296, 299, 300; and art, lozfj 
and man, 100 

Negative nature, of comedy, 94f 
Neo-Platonism, 22 if 
Newton, 191 
Nietzsche, 117, 410 
Nixon, 392 

Nominalism, 18, 42f, 268, 270 
Norman, Dorothy, 93 
Novel, logic of, 385 
Novelty, in art, 104; of art, 299 
NOUS, of artist, 113; role of, ii8f 
Number, 291, 292 

Objective theory of value, 15 iff; 

adequacy of, 151, 156 
Objectivist, theory of value (Laird) , 
2090 

Objectivity, of aesthetic value, 15 iff, 
160, 291; of art, 6, 99, 104, 139, 
3o8f; of values, 30of 
O’Casey, 421 
Occasion, 278, 280 

Ontological connection, of comedy 
and tragedy, 97f 

Ontological, dualism, 215; function, 
43; function as primary, 59ff; inde- 
pendence of art, 163, 17 iff, i74f; 
realms, 268, 283, 285 
Ontology, and tragedy, 67; defined, 

23 

Order, 292, 40 iff 

Organization, 228, 229; functioning 
of, 229; of art, 47 
Orozco, 233, 241 

Pach, ziyn 

Painter, accomplishment of, 362; as 
realist, 368; cosmology of, 371; de- 
scription of, 36off; first degree, 
364!, 371; perspective of, 36if; 
problems of, 36off; second degree, 
366ff, 371; third degree, 37of; 
training of, 371 

Painting, 235, 354, 355, 36off, 421; 
defined, 360; materials of, 36of; 
method of, 355f, 361; subject-mat- 
ter of, 361; three phases of, 366ff 
Palestrina, 345 
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Part, 228, 229 

Passivity, of sensation, ir4f 
Pater, 254 

Peirce, Charles S., 79, 142, 224, 225, 
284, 354, 402, 404 
Perception, of object, 142 
Perfection, and the comic situation, 

83 

Pergamon, 169 

Perspectives, 10 if, 207, 297, 343, 345; 
human, 10 1; in art appreciation, 
140; of art appreciation, 153^; of 
knowledge, 26; quasi-non~human, 
lOlf 

Phenomenology, defined, 353 
Phidias, 17, 159, 167, 302, 316 
Philosophic realism, i8n, 283f, 300, 

307, 438 

Philosophy, 730, 176, 194!?, 199, 200 
Photographic realism, 18 
Picasso, 55, 172, 185, 192, 355 
Plastic arts, 353^; defined, 354; mod- 
em tendency in, 355f, 357, 358; 
perceptual aspect of, 354?, 364^, 
373; phenomenological character 
of, 354f, 359, 373; universality of, 
359 

Plato, 6, 8, 12, 30, 47, 70, 73, 74, 140, 
141, 204, 210, 220, 221, 241, 284, 
290, 291, 300, 378 
Platonism, 22 if, 291 
Plato's three beds, 8 
Play, theory of art, 178 
Plotinus, 228 
Poe, 222 

Poetry, 235, 236, 245^, 423f, 427f; 
and prose, 254f; as imitation, 258f; 
as independent art, 249, 253f; de- 
fined, 256; elements of, 249, 260; 
enjwment of, 248; language and, 
253ff, 259, 261; meanings of, 258!?; 
music and, 249 
Political freedom, 188 
Politics, 176, 187, 199, 200 
Polygnotus, 159, 302 
Popular arts, 183, 42of 
Portnoy, Julius, ii8n 
Positive nature, of tragedy, 79, 94f 
Possibility, 32, 35, 283f, 285, 382 


Postulates, application of, i24f; of 
art, 1 2 1, 383; of art related to per- 
ception of data, 128; limits of, 122; 
selection of, 12 1 

Postulation, and the genius of the 
artist, 92; in art, 91 
Practical technology, 176, 189, 199, 
200 

Primitive art, i(S4fiF 
Primitivism, 18 

Process, of art, 308; of artistic ex- 
pression, phases of, 1 14^ 
Production of work of art, 119 
Program music, 349f 
Progress, in arts, 2ofF, 236, 238^ 
Prokofieff, 449 
Proportionality, in art, 132 
Prose, 254; poetry, 254; rhythm of, 

PROSPOPOEIA, 209f 
Psyche, 333, 334, 439f; as store- 
house of beliefs, 144; chaos in, 129; 
division of data in, 143; in sur- 
realism, 439fi; of artist, ii2f; of 
spectator, 143; role of, ii6f; sen- 
sibilities of, 54f 

Psychological function, 53; status of, 

Psychology, and art, 5; and logic in 
art expression, 128; of aesthetics, 
133; of artist, 99^ 

Psychology of art, field of, 99, 248f; 
appreciation, loo, i38fF; expression, 
loofF 

Ptolemy, 169 
Purcell, 342 

Pure science, 176, 191, 199, 200 
Pythagoras, 219, 220, 223 

Radiance, 30; of harmony, 31, 45 
Rameau, 222 

Rational dogmatism, fallacy of, 288 
Rationality, 438if, 444, 448 
Realism, 61 ; and tragedy, 68 
Reality, 27 

Relations, 228, 229; of chance and 
order, 402!? 

Relative theory, of aesthetic value, 
152 
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Relativism, and epistemology, 207; 
and logic, 208 

Relativist theory, of value, io6f£ 
Religion, 176, i96ff, 199, 200J and 
art, 58 

Rembrandt, 15, 38, 233, 240 
Renaissance architecture, 322, 330 
Representation, as art, 357 
Representative art, 132, 239 
Reproduction, 332 
Revival, of art, 431 
Revolutionary nature, of comedy, 
78, 95 

Reynolds, 241 
Rhyme, 249^, 260 

Rhythm, 251, 253, 254, 255, 260, 45of; 

and order, 49; defined, 250 
Riegl, 223 
Rivera, 233, 241 
Robertson, 280 
Robinson, E. A., 171, 421 
Rodin, 241, 326 
Roman architecture, 322, 323 
Romanesque architecture, 322, 323 
Romanofi, 377f, 381 
Romantic art, 17 
Romantic comedy, 87f 
Romantic tragedy, 69 
Ross, 224, 225 
Ruskin, 30, 148, 329 

St. Francis, 378 
Saintsbury, 2$6n 
Santayana, 178 
Saracenic art, 19 
Scarlatti, 46, 192 
Schlegel, 270, 27 in 
Schoenberg, 342, 351, 449 
Schopenhauer, 20, 300 
Science, and art, 2i2ff, 422, 423, 424f, 
43 i» 432; 

Scientific method, ^93^ 

Scriabin, 342 

Sculpture, 192, 234f, 236, 253, 326, 
354. 355. 421 
Seleucus, 169 
Semper, 223 
Seneca, 172 
Sensation, 296 


Sense, of beauty, of propor- 

tion, 155 

Senses, psychology of, 234 
Sensibility, and art, 22; of psyche, 
54 ^. 

Seriality, 22gf, 232 
Sextus Empiricus, 146 
Shakespeare, 80, 134, 252, 262^, 384; 
artisac invention of, 28 if; conflict- 
ing meanings of, 264; philosophy 
of, 263 f 

Sharpe, E., 272n 
Shelley, 247, 378, 450 
Sidney, 448 

Simplicity, fallacy of, 329 
Smirnov, 277, 278, 279 
Smith, Logan Pearsall, 88 
Social function, 56; status of, 56f 
Social institutions, hierarchy of, 
i76ff, 197 

Social objects, of art, 19 
Socrates, 70, 303 
Solon, 378 

Sophocles, 65, 94, 424 
Sound, 338f; objectivity of, 339; or- 
ganization of, 340 
Spatial arts, 253 
Spearing, H. G., ipan 
Spectator, activity of, 141; aware- 
ness of, 145; conscious reaction of, 
145; description of, i4if, 153; ef- 
fect of art on, i4off; imagination 
of, i47f; passivity of, 141, 142; 
psyche of, 143; psychic change in, 
146; related to work of art, 140, 
153; selectivity of, I42f; under- 
standing of, 146 

Speculative domains, 28; defined, 29 
Spengler, 163 
Spinoza, 133 

Statistical method, 402, 404, 405, 408 
Strauss, 336, 350 
Stravinsky, 55, 342 
Steffens, 281, apifi; applications of, 
395 . 3975 conclusions of, 396; en- 
vironment of, 29if; failure of, 396; 
method of, 393f, 397; postulates of, 
igif, 397 

Stein, Gertrude, 82, 92, 448 
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Sdeglitz, Alfred, 94 
Stoics, 146 
Stoll, 274, 280 

Subjective, idealism, 369; theory of 
aesthetic value, 15 if; theory of 
value, 202jff 

Subjectivism, 270, 286, 307, 366; in 
value theory, 203if 
Sullivan, Louis, 48, 322 
Superfluous caring, 381 
Supemature, and art, 103 
Surface, 359f, 363 
Surprise, in comedy, 83 
Surrealism, 439^ 

Sylvester, 222 

Symbolism, 405f; in art, 132 
Synge, 421 
System, 292 

Taste, ijdf, 343f; affected by knowl- 
edge, 157; spontaneity of, 157 
Technique, in art, 134; progress in, 
238f 

Temporal arts, 253, 260 
Theme and variations, 12 
Three universes, 28, 268, 283 
Time, and art, iin, 450 
TIME OF YOUR LIFE, THE (Sa- 
royan), 4i6ff; chaos in, 40iff; hap- 
piness in, 416; murder in, 416 
Titchener, 149 
Toynbee, 163, 237 

Tragedy, 62ff; and comedy, 77!; de- 
fined, 63, 93; depth of, 78; quali- 
tative aspect of, 63, 77f; positive 
nature of, 79, 94]? 

Tragic element, in art, 63, 71, 80; in 
life, 62, 71, 80 

Training, as objective technique, 6 
Transportation, 176, 180, 199 
Transitivity, 230 
Tzara, 439, 440 

Ugliness, 33; as temporal, 33 
Unamuno, 22 

Unconsciousness, in artistic expres- 
sion, II2f 
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Understatement, as comic method. 

Universe, of being, 24 
Uses, individual, 138; of art, 138; so- 
cial, 138 

Valery, 247 

Value, 3ff, 43 3f; and analysis, 246; 
and epistemology, 202; and time, 
451, 453; and tragedy, 63!!; extrin- 
sic, 340; intrinsic, 340; limited, 63f, 
67; loss of, 63, 64, 66; love of, 63; 
of art, 139; of comedy, 81; tragic 
affirmation of, 93f 
Van Gogh, 7, 8, 231, 241 
VATICAN SWINDLE, THE 
(Gide), amoralism in, 41 if; as 
solipsist, 419; concern with happi- 
ness, 415, 4i6f; murder in, 41 if; 
Saroyan, 414!?; sentimentalism of, 
414; superficiality of, 4i4f 
Velesquez, 20, 38, 233, 240 
Vico, 163, 420 
Vitruvius, 327 
Vivaldi, 192 
Voltaire, 125, 381 

Wagner, 342 
Washington, 424 
Webster, John, 80 
Werder, 275, 276, 277, 279 
Whitehead, 284 

Whitman, Walt, 182, 249, 264, 317, 
421 

Whole, 228, 229 
Wigman, 317 
Wilson, 280, 281 
Wisdom, tragic, 74! 

Wordsworth, 112, 428 
Wren, 325 

Wright, Frank Lloyd, 48, 322, 421 
Wundt, 149 

Yeats, 421 

Zeller, 22in 
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